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To Normam 

who opened many doors for me in my cHmb to freedom 

To live, 
"Rather consists in opening ont a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendor mc^ escape. 
Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without." 

—Adapted from Robert Browning. 
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PREFACE 

In this book I have tried to tell how freedom 
has to be gained through very simple experien- 
ces by constantly choosing to do the free act 
which, no matter how infinitesimal it seems at 
the moment, often takes the courage necessary 
to remove mountains. 

Personal relations have taught me that there 
is a life force in every individual urging to order, 
harmony, beauty. We may set this wonderful 
force for righteousness free by granting to all 
freedom to live out the truths inherent in them. 
Society makes an institution and thinks it a per- 
manent dwelling, instead of a tent in which to 
abide for a night before passing to the next 
stage in its journey. Man creates a God, then 
makes an image of Him, a stone image, dead 
and lifeless. God is not fetish but Spirit. 

When I read novels, I am always impatient 
because life is neither so simple nor so unified 
as the artist pictures it. To me it is a great 
hodge podge of all kinds of experiences of which 
one does not perceive the significance nor the re- 
lations except in perspective. While there may 
be one main key. there are many parts written in 
subsidiary ones. I wanted freedom, my own in- 
dividual freedom, to discover what I wa§. I had 
to find my freedom in my relations to labor, to 
sex, to education, to the State. 

If I were an artist I should tell simply the 
story of my experiences among the trade un- 



ionists or my re-action to the experiences of 
my friends who were seeking truth in sex re- 
lations, or my growing faith in the potency of 
ideas that cannot be hurried by propaganda or 
war. The varied experiences of a seeker for 
freedom cannot be compressed into any one 
phase of the universal struggle for liberty. 
They make a composite picture. Because I 
want to know life as it is I am hoping that there 
are people who want truth, not fiction. 

I discovered within myself all sorts of im- 
pulses at war with inherited inhibitions. Be- 
cause I followed the light of my conscience de- 
spite what the crowd might say I was repaid by 
ecstasy more keen than had ever come to me in 
the travelled roads of custom, by a deep satis- 
faction that gave zest to living. I met all sorts 
of people, rich and poor, deep and shallow, who 
were craving freedom too and suppressing their 
desires through fear of the prejudice and dic- 
tum of the herd. For that reason I have hoped 
that these chapters from the life of a stranger 
might give individuals faith in themselves. Be- 
cause I learned that the expression of the im- 
pulse to love and beauty must be one's own, and 
ceased to ask people to measure up to my ideal 
for them, I saw that simple acts which spring 
from sincerity are more valuable than great 
deeds whose motive is fear or expediency, lack- 
ing the inspiration of faith in the might of the 
spirit. 

For every individual soul the condition of 
growth is truth. 



THE STAIRWAY 

CHAPTER I 

LAKBSmS, CANADA, 
MAY 28th, 1906. 

Today I am free. My first day of freedom 1 It 
IS my new birth 1 

Life begins for me today. 

Forty years old, forty and a few months, but 
neither years nor months count. Today, let me 
write the date down, May 28, 1906, I commence 
to live. During the next few months I shall have 
all the struggle for life and breath that an infant 
has, for I shall be breaking away from all the old 
walls that have surrounded me, from all the old 
environments that have enfolded me, that have kept 
me hidden from life and have forced me to live only 
through others. Yes, I shall be emerging from all 
the wrappings of this home, of this city. Down- 
stairs my mother lies sleeping ; rest has come to her 
at last. 

How can a daughter realize all the struggle, the 
imprisonment of life and activity, which came to 
her mother, and fail to rejoice when she ceases to 
strufafpfle against the prison bars that have shut her 

II 
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in? I have shed my tears, for I am human and 
death is mysterious. It seems impossible that all 
that was beautiful in her life shall perish. How I 
wish I could go back to the faith of my childhood 
and believe that death is only the gateway to a 
larger life. I like to think what mother might have 
been had she had freedom here. She was confined, 
imprisoned by the conventions of the world in which 
she lived ; by her church, her limited education, her 
uncertain health. Was her lack of strength simph- 
nature's penalty for the other limitations that life 
had imposed on her? Was it that she could not 
stand the constant doing of the thing prescribed, be- 
ing shut out from large activities, from large deeds, 
so that her spirit beat itself against the cage of her 
environment until it bruised her bodv ? 

She had fallen from a step-ladder and broken her 
ankle when she was only thirty, and had never been 
able to take a step afterwards without pain. For 
years after the accident, she had managed, with the 
help of one maid, to board my father's apprentices 
and to care for his father's family. Often there 
were eighteen in the family, and she had washed 
and ironed, baked her own bread, cooked all the 
food (for there were no canned goods fifty years 
ago), made her boys' clothes with the help of the 
trusted family tailoress, and even ironed their shirts 
and collars, for there were few public laundries. She 
had entertained all the travelling ministers and so- 
cial and religious propagandists. The returned mis- 
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sionaries were always welcome at our home, and 
after school the boys would gather all their chums 
into the living room to listen to the tales of trips 
with dogs through the cold North lands or of the 
strange habits of the Japanese. We were forbidden 
to read Hans Andersen, but our imagination was 
fed by heroic tales of real life pursued for high pur- 
poses. She had always had time for the church 
work required of the women of those days. No 
wonder she had had no time for education. Her 
father, a farmer, wealthy for his time, had refused 
to allow her to go to school because he did hot think 
it was necessary for girls to know more than how 
to read and write. She had made the best of the 
circumstances that had been hers, but had always 
cried out for a larger life and had had visions, long 
before votes for women or even secondary educa- 
tion were considered, of the time when women 
should have opportunities equal with men. 

What she failed to gain in daily, concrete experi- 
ence, she made for herself in her spiritual life. Ow- 
ing to the meagreness of her education she did not 
write often to her children, her pride not permit- 
ting her to send a letter full of mistakes, bad spell- 
ing, poor writing, to the children for whom she had 
made such heavy sacrifices in order that they might 
have the opportunities that had been denied her. 
She knew very few books except her Bible : her only 
reading was her church paper and a few religious 
works. "The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life," 
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and Miss Havergal's books always lay beside her 
Bible on the window-sill near her chair. 

Her religion was the poetry of her life. When 
each child was old enough to go to school, he was 
taken into her bedroom and she poured out her 
heart to God who alone could give the son all that 
had been denied to the mother. Every Sunday 
night, she gathered her children around her chair 
and showed them the pictures in the big family 
Bible, and told them the stories. Then she knelt 
with them and taught each of them to pray aloud. 
As she watched each child go off to Sunday school, 
she would pray that God would make him good. 
She could be content if he were not great, but good 
he must be. 

The early struggles of the Methodists, in which 
mother and father had taken their part, to create 
a church in which individuals should express their 
religious aspirations, instead of accepting soldy the 
voice of the clergy and bishops, had bred a com- 
munity feeling in the old members. To them the 
church was one big family. They bought their dry 
goods and groceries from church members, alwa3rs 
fraternized with Methodists. They retained all the 
simplicity and kindliness of earlier days. 

Next to her church and family, my mother loved 
her neighbor, especially the struggling one. The 
widow with three or four children was her peculiar 
care. She always had several families that she 
was mothering and for whom she planned with all 
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the solicitude and foreseeing care that she gave to 
the future of her own children. We were brought 
up to consider people less fortunate than ourselves, 
and many a week did we go without sugar in our 
tea in order to get money for the missionaries. 
There was always an orphan child in some foreign 
orphanage to be support^ and a box of goods being 
prepared to send to some missionary on a desolate 
station. The boys always laughingly told mother 
that as soon as they got new clothes she saw visions 
of the time when she would be cutting them up into 
soall pants for some Indian boy. It was a family 
joke that when a boy came downstairs in a new 
suit he would say teasingly, "Well, mother, how 
many pairs of pants this time? I have grown a 
lot since you had the last pair." 

"Yes, indeed you have. I am proud of the way 
my boys grow," she would reply. 

"How long before you expect this pair, mother ?" 
the happy owner would ask. 

"Oh, you ought to wear that pair one year for 
best and one for every day," she would answer quite 
seriously. 

"Well, if I stand up so as not to wear out the 
seat of the pants, you could get another pair for 
some Indian cub. Will you get me a new suit each 
year, all the same?** 

The teasing generally ended with a kiss and a 
"Go long with you, you are quite likely to tear the 
legs of the pants climbing trees before I ever lay 
hands on them." 
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Dandng, cards and all sndx worldhr 
were great sins, but she had all the wisdom of dK 
modem pedagc^ue in d icumi coring tcmpcatiofi. 
She alwajrs heard first of the parties where there 
were to be the forfridden amusements, and qniedT 
jdanned something so much nicer that her diildren 
never thought that diejr were being denied coveted 
fruit. 

After eight sons (five living), I came, her only 
girl, then another son, my chum and defender. She 
was resolved that I shotdd have all the opportunities 
she had missed. Her boys should go to high schoc 
and collie, so should her girl, if it were possibl 
She was too simple and unsophisticated to kno' 
how to agitate for the opportunities she wanted f 
me, but she was determined that I should have 
erything available. When the first high school 
girls was opened in our city, my name was the i 
to go down, although I was only ten and had t^ 
to a preparatory school before admission. I 
was to go to high school, if all the devils and 
sips of the city stood in the way. To the worn 
her diurdi, her social group, her relative 
friends, who met her daily, she was doing 
dangerous, outrageous thing in sending me 
school I started then my career of breakii 
dents for women and later for individuals 
the nice dames who shook their heads k 
over my mother's temerity in sending n- 
school could know my career they woulc 
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solemnly, "I told you so!" They cotild not under- 
stand that I have been simply a pioneer. 

Dead old mother! How full of ambition you 
were for your only daughter! Can you see her to- 
day ? Has the veil fallen from yoiu* eyes ? Do you 
see that the spirit that fought and struggled for 
expression in you, you have bequeathed to yoiu" 
daughter? Although you did not recognize or ap- 
prove of the struggles in which it embroiled her, 
now that you are free from earth's limitations, do 
you recognize that it is the same spirit that seeks 
ever more liberty for humanity ? 

For the last twenty years of her life, mother was 
an invalid, with periodic nervous break-downs. 
Sometimes I used to think that her later illnesses 
came from forced inaction. With an active brain, 
she had not sufficient outlet If she had had educa- 
tion, if she had had strength — but to be denied both 
mental and physical outlet — ^her spirit chafed, until, 
at last, death has come to set her free ! She is free, 
free from the limitations that have cramped and 
fettered her soul. 

I am alone, all alone, in the house — ^no one but 
my mother's body, from which the spirit has fled — 
the shell which I have dressed in all her dainty lace 
as she loved to be dressed. Downstairs, she lies at 
rest. 

Up and down I paced the lawn this evening, try- 
ing to realize what freedom would mean to me. 
How far shall I use it? How far must I still be 
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bound by the desires of my family ? My sisters-in- 
law have been here to ask me to wear black — I who 
want to don my brightest gown because, at last, 
mother is free — I, who fed that she is being bom 
again! 

I know that with her death will come new valua- 
tions; new comprehensions of all she was, all she 
had struggled to be, all she had desired, all she was 
not and could never be, but to which she had as- 
pired ! Death will tear the veil from all our eyes ; 
we shall see her, not as our blinded eyes have 
glimpsed her, but with the open vision that death 
alone gives. Why should I put on the trappings of 
mourning ? Why should I yield to the wishes of my 
sisters-in-law ? 

I have compromised. I am to wear a white waist 
and black skirt, gloves and hat. I hate the compro- 
mise. I feel that it is tmtruthful, but I am not yet 
free. 

As I continued my restless walk, wearing a path 
in the lawn, my thoughts went back to the step I 
took towards freedom when I ceased to go to church 
after my father's death. How I wish tonight I 
could hear him say, "Your duty to your mother is 
finished." 

He was such a dear, good man, wondertully sim- 
ple and beautiful. When he died one of the city 
merchants called upon me to express his regret that 
he had not been at home to attend the funeral, add- 
ing, "I feel as if a Christ has gone out of the city.'' 
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Dear father, how surprised he would have been in 
his simplicity and humility, if he could have known 
any one would say such words of him — father, 
whose favorite saying was the one from Micah, ''Do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God !" 
That was the real keynote to his life. 

I once repeated that merchant's remark to a zeal- 
ous Socialist and he indignantly asked, ''Did not 
your father die well off?" 

"Comfortably ; for him it was wealth, but not ac- 
cording to the standards of to-day," I replied. 

"And any man could think that he was like Christ 
when he died owning money ?" 

I assured him that the conscience of my father's 
time had not felt private property to be a crime. I 
could not make him see that his simple kindliness 
and good will to every one was Christ-like. I spoke 
quietly, but inside me raged fierce indignation at 
the blindness of the zealot who pinned his faith to 
some system and failed to see that 

"Our little systems have their day; 

They have their day and cease to be ; 

« « « « « 

"And thou, O Man, art more than they, 
as I paraphrased it. Imagine my father, whose 
simplicity and kindness had freed him from so many 
of die limitations of a faithless age, being judged 
by a doctrinaire! My father, who could meet a 
chance stranger on the street, listen to his tale of 
woe, look him up and down, and supply his need 
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When he would tell us the story we would be in- 
credulous, but father, unperturbed, would answer 
us, "Why, he said he would repay it." Days later, 
with the returned loan, he would come home exult- 
inly to convince us of the unreasonableness of our 
unbelief. 

My father was the poet of our city, who wan- 
dered up and down in his guilelessness and sincer- 
ity, creating standards. He did not criticize, he did 
not see the faults of those around him, but his un- 
wavering faith in their good intentions inspired 
them to answer his expectations. Many a time have 
I changed my plans through his unconscious influ- 
ence, with scarcely a spoken word. I recalled that 
when, six years ago, after a serious illness, I went 
down to New Jersey to live in a social settlement, 
I was offered a position and came home to persuade 
my father to acquiesce in my acceptance. For the 
two hours crossing the lake I had paced the boat 
from end to end, saying emphatically, "I must go 
back; I will go back. It is my opportunity. If I 
allow this to pass, I may never have a similar one. 
I shall arrange things to be comfortable at home, 
and then 1 will return." 

The boat neared the wharf and my father, bent 
with age, stood there waiting for me. The scars 
of the years were on him, the long, hard years when 
he had borne the burden of his father's family as 
well as his own. The tears came to my eyes. He 
was nature's nobleman. 
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When he kissed me and said, "I am glad you arc 
here, daughter; your mother needs you," all my de- 
termination to return quietly vanished. I could wait 
a little longer. 

He had a father's care for the men who worked 
for him. He was too simple and unsophisticated ta 
have any of the attitude of a boss. "God had 
crowned his efforts with success," he said, "as far as 
possible, his men must share it with him." Nor did 
he ever forget the people who had been good to him 
in his early days of struggle. The widow of the 
man with whom he had learnt his trade received her 
annual turkey at Christmas for more than fift)r 
years. As long as he lived, I went to church with' 
him once every Sunday. My mother knew how 1 
chafed at going, so when he died she said, 

"I cannot understand you. You talk as if you 
wanted to do right, but you cannot get any good 
out of going to church when you dislike going." 

And so I stopped. 

I have gone through all the stages. I have led 
prayer meetings, been zealous in all the good works 
of the church ; I have visited the sick and the poor ; 
I have spoken to the stranger within the gates. Ev- 
ery church activity has some time in my life found 
in me an earnest exponent. Three or four services 
with an occasional committee meeting on Sunday 
was once quite customary. I used to laugh and say 
that my past was a graveyard of buried enthusiasms. 
I had mounted on each grave to a broader outlook. 
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Little by little, I had come to feel that the church 
had crystallized. The truths that once meant life 
and growth, force and virility, having been accepted 
as an eiicl instead of a beginning, had killed the life 
of the spirit It seemed to me a dead organism ex- 
isting by augmentations of number and institutions 
— a faith in external things. It said, " This is the 
path bounded on every side by the dead trees of pre- 
cept, custom and authority, walk ye therein." I 
care for no path, am keen to live, to grow in har- 
mony with principles inherent in me, and, I hope, in 
all people; but whether they are universal or not, 
this is my one chance to live, and I do not want to 
throw it away for dead formulas which have little 
but a narrowing and blinding influence on the lives 
of the people who profess them. To live in a world 
of reality is for me the great adventure. 

My lessening attendance at church was gradual, 
but during my father's later years I went only to 
the Sunday morning service, and to that one serv- 
ice because it was the greatest pleasure that I could 
give him. My conscience hurt me because I was 
consenting to something that was not true for me, 
but I salved it with the thought that it would be 
only for a few years, and there was nothing else 
that I could do that would give my parents equal 
happiness. 

When I finally ceased to go, all the leaders of the 
church shook their heads, muttering, ''Some bad 
end ! Some bad end !" 
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Now I am going to add to the sum of my wicked- 
ness by ref tising to wear entire black for my mother. 
The height of enormity will lurk in my white waist 
My white waist ! It will be an emblem of truce to 
tne and a flag of rebellion to my neighbors. My 
father and mother have conquered death. They 
live, live forever, in the lives of their children and 
their grandchildren and the great-grandchildren yet 
tmbom. We shall carry on their message to further 
heights. They shall not die. And yet, my neigh- 
bors will not understand ; they will think me failing 
in respect to my mother. They will forget the less- 
ening yards of crepe from which the mourners of 
the past have gradually emancipated themselves, un- 
til it will not be long before the wearing of black 
will be numbered among outgrown customs. But 
today I dread to make my first appearance on the 
street without the traditional black garb, to lace 
the criticism and censure of the public It is my 
next step to be true to the higher significance of im- 
mortality. Of what slight texture are the rungs in 
the ladder of freedom! If we do not mount each 
one in its turn we must remain forever in the valley 
of the conmionplace, losing all the grand and glori- 
ous views from the mountain top. 

In many of the explorations that women have 
made during the last quarter of a century, I have 
been one of the party. Convinced my family that it 
was no more unwomanly to ride a bicycle than a 
horse, which I rode astride instead of in the tra- 
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ditional lady-like way ; argued with my brothers for 
permission or whatever would evince their willing- 
ness that I should go to college (after they had tried 
to render me immune by two years at a Girls' Board- 
ing School!) shortly after it had opened its doors 
to women ; and we were a mere handful in the crowd 
of men students. To college I went. It was only 
partially satisfying. Even my college, noted for its 
breadth of spirit and forward looking outlook, 
seemed sadly lacking in a perspective of the needs 
of all humanity. The professor who held the chair 
of economics, in the late eighties, assured me that 
the colleges and the churches were wise conserva- 
tive forces lest new untried impulses should endan- 
ger society. He took me for a long walk to try to 
convince me of the dangers of socialism, which I 
did not have sufficient self-confidence to accept as a 
complete solution; but the enthusiasm of its adher- 
ents for a new society appealed to me. I hoped their 
spirit would arouse humanity to find suitable insti- 
tutions to embody the awakened desire. I was eager 
that the colleges should clear away the obstacles, in 
order that neither cold logic nor religious inertia 
should hinder the humanitarian expansion. I hun- 
gered for inspiration to social creation. His affirm- 
ation that his conclusions were never final, that he 
continually revised them as he gained new light, 
was his greatest gift to me. I have met a few pro- 
fessors who, despite the educational restrictions of 
the day, exercised constructive thought, but the ma- 
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jority were sponges inflated with knowledge but 
without life. Their function was one of criticism, 
rarely of inspiration for today. I would never send 
a daughter of mine to an ordinary college, because 
I am interested in the past only as it throws light 
on the present and is interpreted in the light of a 
desire for a larger future for the whole race. 

It was worth while for me to go to college, be- 
cause it was tfie next step toward freedom. My 
nieces went, as a matter of course. Their fathers, 
who strenuously opposed me, questioned their go- 
ing no more than their advancing from one form to 
another in the high school. 

In their early days, when social settlements were 
regarded as fads, I was a resident in one. Woman 
suffrage was the next lion in my path. I Had to 
struggle for my opinions. I had to brave the dis- 
pleasure of my family because I expressed them. 
Alas, alas, I was always braving the displeasure of 
my six brothers! They always thought me erratic; 
yet, despite their disapproval of my pioneering, 
never ceased to g^ve me love and loyalty. I smile 
when I see my nieces and nephews, one after an- 
other, sponsoring causes that cost me many a hard- 
fought battle and gave me an unacknowledged tri- 
umph, because I was determined to think things out 
for myself. They calmly accept all the results of 
my fights and shrug their shoulders over the latest 
conflict in which I happen to be engaged. 

Now I am to begin life. How often have mother 
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and I talked it over ! From the moment I stepped 
on the train, to leave our small city to go to a larger 
one, I felt as if each turn of the car wheels tore off 
a wrapping, that gradually I was being released 
from all the cruel bindings that cramped my spirit. 
And when I was returning, the process was re- 
versed ; each foot nearer home meant the tightening 
of a bond. I was going back to a place where there 
was little thought newer than twenty-five years ago, 
where nothing was ever done until some other place 
had proved it was desiraBle. How I suffocated in 
that mental atmosphere! Mother could not under- 
stand why, but she understood the feeling. She had 
rarely travelled, never had had any outlet beyond 
that small place, but she felt it I knew as I wsdked, 
rejoicing that now my duties were at an end, my 
mother would rejoice with me. She had chafed be- 
cause her ill health had necessitated* my remaining 
with her. I knew she would rejoice now. She, at 
least, would understand. 



CHAPTER II * 

LAKESIDE, 

SEPTEMBER 2 1 ST, I906. 

The summer is gone. At last, the furniture is di- 
vided, the balance that no one wants is sold, and I 
have turned the key on the old home. One does not 
do that without a pang. All the old memories cling 
to the rooms. All the griefs and sorrows, all the 
joys and gayeties, seem to crowd the door and re- 
fuse to be shut away. I have had three happy 
months. I have entertained all my friends in the 
garden. Everyone who came to me with a mourn- 
ful face I have met with the pleasantest smile and 
the assurance that mother is not dead. I have re- 
fused to grieve and they have thought me heart- 
less. Once more I have insulted all the traditions 
of my native place. Is it worth while ? 

Yesterday my old boarding school friend came 
from Ayrdale to spend the day with me. She is 
a fine-looking woman, small and fair, with striking 
blue eyes and auburn hair fast turning gray. Often 
we had walked together in the school procession. 
As we sat in the garden yesterday laughing over 
our adventures in escaping the surveillance of the 
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school teachers, I could not but think of the fascina- 
tion she had had for us, her schoolmates, who were 
much younger than she. There was an air of mys- 
tery, a hint of romance which piqued our curiosity, 
and her attractiveness completed the spell she cast 
around us. Her reticence and aloofness augmented 
the charm, but she discouraged all school girl 
"crushes." 

I recalled my dismay when, on a visit to my aunt 
who lives at Ayrdale, I heard the reason for Mary's 
cold restraint. She had loved a dashing young 
stranger who had sung in the church choir, but her 
family's pride would not listen to an alliance be- 
tween her and a man whose ancestors were un- 
known. Mary was sent away to school in the hope 
that she might forget him, and during her absence 
he married. 

The years passed, during which Mary met Char- 
ley occasionally at church festivals. There were 
whispers of secret meetings, too. She made friends 
with his wife; with her seeming acquiescence, she 
renewed her friendship with Charley. All the gos- 
sips in the church shook their heads over this gjeat 
evil. A friendship between a man and a woman 
other than his wife was utterly taboo. Somehow, 
nature was stronger than criticism. 

One day, Mary went to a neighboring town to 
visit; a few days later Charley went likewise on 
business. A good member of the church happened 
to be in the same town and saw them together at 
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the hotel. Mary came back an outcast, although 
there was no proof that she had done anything less 
innocent than dine at a hotel with a married man! 
On her was vented all the malice and ill will the 
'unco guid' could devise. She proudly held her head 
high and refused to make any explanations. On my 
visits to my aunt, it took a great deal of courage 
to speak to Mary. I felt as if I were doing a very 
heroic act, perhaps jeopardizing my own salvation 
by countenancing her wickedness. Society would 
be threatened if any illicit relation were condoned. 
She lived as solitary a life as if she were interned. 
The women in the church were afraid they might 
be contaminated if they spoke to her kindly, and 
she had too much spirit to be patronized. There 
was something in me that could not bear to see her 
snubbed by every one when she had been the victim 
of her father's pride. I thought that she was wrong, 
very wrong; my self-righteousness was not much 
less than her average old schoolmates', but I was 
too weak to punish her as they did. Pharisee as I 
was, I could not help feeling that she had some se- 
cret of strength that we did not grasp which caused 
her to carry herself so proudly. I pitied her, but I 
marvelled at her poise, at her strength of character, 
that made it possible for her quietly to live her own 
life unmoved by the ostracism. Gradually I drifted 
into calling on her occasionally when in Ayrdale. 
Whenever I met her on the street, I would walk 
with her as far as our paths lay together. I dreaded 
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meeting any one. Every merchant on Front street 
knew when I walked a block with her. My aunt 
wrote to my mother that I was compromising my 
good name. Mother replied that the little kindness 
that I cotild show Mary wotild not seriously endan- 
ger me or the institution of the family, and, after 
all, Mary was a human being. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how a woman can be persecuted so long 
for one slip. Yet I am afraid that I was very little 
different from the rest of her town's people in my 
judgment of her sin. 

The years passed, her father died and she went 
to Pratt Institute and studied institutional house- 
keeping. She was a capable, successful manager of 
the various institutions where she held positions. 
Her dignity and quiet strength, gained through the 
years of her endurance of the punishment meted to 
her, won her the esteem of the strangers around her. 
She saved money and built an apartment house in a 
imiversity city in the west. Under freedom and 
prosperity, all the latent qualities which had been 
suppressed blossomed out and she gained the ad- 
miration that had been denied her earlier in life. 
When she was at the pinnacle of her success, Char- 
ley, who had sufifered for his indiscretion by losing 
his business, all the respectable people in the com- 
munity refusing to trade in his store, fell ill. His 
wife had died; he had two delicate children; his 
spirit was thoroughly broken. 

Mary sent east for him and his children, married 
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him and took care of him through a lingering ill- 
ness — tuberculosis contracted from his first wife. 
He had died recently and she had brought the body 
home to Ayrdale and was resting before returning 
to her western home. His children were with her, 
being mothered and cared for as if they were her 
own. 

As we sat in the garden, I rejoiced that her long 
years of penance were at an end. No person should 
suffer forever. It had been a dreadful tragedy, and 
I, even at forty, felt her punishment had been heavy, 
but not too heavy to retard other women from tak- 
ing a similar mis-step. 

The serene way in which she has worn her scarlet 
letter, her gentle dignity and the sweetness of her 
spirit, all attract me. She has paid a bitter price 
for giving way to her love, and she has paid it with 
no mark on her face or her spirit. 

George Dean came to see me this summer. We 
went for a walk together and every little urchin I 
met saluted me. I think they must have sensed that 
George grew impatient of lifting his hat, for I am 
sure they must have run around the block to meet 
me a second time. 

"You might as well mother the whole city," 
George said impatiently. 

"Why, so I do, and in return they take good care 
of me. If I get caught in a storm, some cabman 
picks me up and brings me home ; if I am out late, 
a policeman walks home with me. Once when the 
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citizens thought I had been unjustly criticized at a 
public meeting, every workingman I met the next 
day took off his hat to me. It was the most beauti- 
ful experience I ever had — ^their indignation at the 
unjust criticism of me and their quick rally to show 
me respect to atone for what they deemed an in- 
justice." 

"That is all very well, but it is a great nuisance to 
be interrupted when I want to talk to you," he 
growled. 

"I wish I could mother the universe ! My heart 
is big enough to take them all in, if I only knew 
how," I relentlessly affirmed. 

One morning this summer, when I was collecting 
for the City Charitable Society, the minute a woman 
opened the door she said, "Good morning," and 
called me by my name. 

Why, how do you know me ?" I asked. 

'Oh, I know you; I watch the paper every day 
to see if your name is mentioned and to find out 
what you are doing. You know you belong to us. 
You are ours." 

I laughed. It was nice to feel that they wanted 
me. It is some compensation for all the years when 
I had felt imprisoned in this city, to learn that the 
people feel that I belong to them. 

Tomorrow, I leave all that behind me. I shall 
win more freedom, but I shall miss their kindly, 
friendly greetings, the goodwill of the humble peo- 
ple of my native place. They are not bothered by 
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my opinions. They know me only as a human being 
who smiles when I meet them. A smile — ^what my 
smiles have brought me ! — all sorts of opportunities 
for sympathy and a big return in goodwill. The 
stories I have heard, and the people who have sought 
to unburden their woes, all because I smiled t Well, 
it is all over now. I shall be a stranger in a big 
city where people have not time for interest in in- 
dividuals. 



CHAPTER III 

NEW YORK 

SEPTEMBER 25TH, I906. 

New York at last, and my desired work in sight ! 

New York, with its extremes of riches and pov- 
erty, the poverty so far outbalancing the wealth that 
for every comfortable looking person you see five 
miserable, and for every wealthy one, a hundred 
making a struggle for a livelihood, uncertain and 
insufficient. It is always the poor that I see. Peo- 
ple may talk about the poor not feeling their pov- 
erty. I do not believe it, but if it should be so, it 
is because they are so sunken in misery and wretch- 
edness that they are deadened to it, and this but 
adds further to our disgrace. In a world where 
there should be enough for all, the existence of the 
poor is a great blot on our characters. Imagine 
loving others as oneself and then being content that 
they should sleep in rooms without windows, 
herded, many together, in a few square feet of 
space. Here in this big city are myriads of people, 
capable of being intelligent human beings, probably 
with gifts and possiblities equal to mine, yet starved 
and stunted so that all ambition is destroyed. They 
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are devitalized by lack of food and fresh air, so that 
they will never show what they might be, a vast 
multitude who will never be at their best They are 
robbed of their chance to attain their full stature as 
men and women, and society is robbed in conse- 
quence. All the talents that are wasted, all the pos- 
sibilities that are crushed, — ^all through bad manage- 
ment ! Why, oh why, do we tolerate this ? 

The first few days of New York are always a 
nightmare. Every time I sweep past the crowded 
tenements in the elevated cars I am sick to think 
that human beings live in such conditions. How can 
you explain the self-complacency of the few rich? 
What kind of souls can we have to appropriate 
calmly much more than we need and leave the mass 
so far short of the bare necessities for healthy, 
happy living? 

I walk the streets tortured by all the evidences of 

want I am ill at ease with every luxury I allow 

myself. What joy can there be in living in a world 

like this? Everywhere I meet the people who do 

consciously suffer, the men and women who have 

lacked opportunity. Their souls are awake, they 

are hungry for better surroundings and more 

leisure for real living. They go to the woods each 

year for two weeks, and shut themselves off from 

everybody. They feel that they must drink lof^ 

draughts of beauty to keep their souls alive when 

they return to their sordid surroundings in the city. 

For men and women choked by civilization I have 

unbounded sympathy. 
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With every visit to New York I repeat the same 
experience — ^I feel that I must flee the city. If I 
am helpless to contend with such conditions, I will 
not, at least, grow hardened to them; but I do not 
flee and they lose their power to hurt me so poign- 
antly. 

This time it is the same. I thought I could never 
stay and hear the constant tales of misery, never 
remain to see the spiritually sttinted and dwarfed 
specimens of humanity. They might have been gods 
and our present age is making them pigmies. 

But I do not flee, and I become hardened; at 
least, I suffer less. I am staying in a settlement 
where the wife of the head worker has very little 
sympathy with the ordinary social worker. She 
suffers as keenly all the time as I do temporarily. 
She is the real democrat, whose heart makes her 
one with all the women with whom she comes in 
contact. She tmderstands their needs. She started 
handicrafts for the poor, sick and aged on Black- 
well's island, to begfuile the tedium of their long 
days. She has gained the co-operation of the moth- 
ers of her neighborhood and together they have or- 
ganized a creche which is managed by themselves. 
She has very little patience with charitable effort. 
*'Cold as stone," she terms it, "and distant as the 
stars from the people." The average settlement 
worker salves her conscience with a great deal of 
talk about sharing the life of the poor. She rarely 
has any real conception of unity with them, patron- 
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izing them only less in degree than the Lady Boun- 
tiful of the past, for whose gifts she substitutes di- 
versions, to drug the people, to keep them pacified, 
while their Rome is burning. They need no opi- 
ates, they need stimulants. They need to be aroused 
to combat unequal conditions. My new friend feels 
and suffers with the people and out of her suffer- 
ings grows work with the people. Her work with 
them is a means of growth to herself and her co- 
workers, while mere work for them would weaken 
those who accepted. Only suffering which finds no 
relief in charity brings us to the place where there 
is any real burden bearing. 

When I was a girl I was ill and spent most of 
four years on my back. Then I dreamed that the 
ideal thing to do would be to live among the poor, 
share the life of the people, earn my own living and 
quietly become part of their life. I wanted to see 
how much personality, robbed of all its externals, 
might accomplish. When I went to the World's 
Fair and visited Hull House, I thought that my 
dream had come true. I was very happy in the 
thought that people were doing what I had dreamed 
about. As I have visited other settlements and felt 
the spirit of patronage, the consciousness of "I am 
Holier than thou," I have learned that settlements 
are just one step in advance of organized charities. 
They are still putting their faith in institutions and 
organizations. They are deluding themselves when 
they talk of being democratic, of sharing the life 
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of the people. To live in every comfort, even lux- 
ury, is not to share. I still cherish my dream that 
there will be men and women who will strip them- 
selves of all extraneous advantages and take upon 
themselves the burden of the poor. 

During" the weeks I have been in New York all 
my friends have been discussing Gorky. With his 
wife, he arrived in the country early in the spring. 
They liad incurred the enmity of the newspaper 
world by promising to write exclusively for the 
Hearst papers, and accordingly the other papers 
had stimulated a persecution which had finally re- 
sulted in their being ejected from the hotel in which 
they were staying. Gorky and his wife did not be- 
lieve in the authority of church or state, and had 
refused to have a legal or, religious marriage in 
Russia. 

The hypocrisy of the American people in their 
treatment of Gorky, the utter absurdity of sanction- 
ing free divorces and then refusing to recognize a 
relationship as public as that of Mr. and Mrs. Gorky 
were being discussed by Mr. and Mrs. John Mar- 
tin, of Staten Island, and their dinner guest, Mr. 
H. G. Wells, when the telephone rang. Mr. Martin 
was called to the 'phone. He came back to tell Mrs. 
Martin that a New York friend was asking if they 
would take Gorky and his wife into their home. 

Mrs. Martin instantly replied, "If the Shah of 

Turkey were to come to America, and desire to visit 
me, I should not ask what the customs were in Tur- 
key. Of course, we will take them in." 
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The heroism of the Martins, and the wisdom and 
tinwisdom of a marriage that has no legal sanction 
were being debated by every one I met. 

This is a new idea to me. I have never heard 
before of people to whom it is a matter of principle 
not to have a legal sanction for their marriage. I 
fed as if the supports of society are falling. What 
will become of our civilization if they undermine 
the family? 

My friends not only discuss the Gorky alliance, 
but calmly wonder if Mr. and Mrs. James and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvard ever had a legal marriage, and 
how long it will be before self-supporting women 
will refuse to have any legal bonds. They think me a 
provincial country woman because I am opposed to 
such disgraceful tmions. I argue against their the- 
ories. Of course my plea is, what about the family ? 

I cannot rid myself of the idea that the sole rea- 
son for a man and woman to marry is the creation 
of a family. H there is no legal marriage, how can 
any woman be sure that the man will stay with her 
after their children are born? I rehearse all the 
stories of desertion that I have ever heard, but my 
friends listen to me smilingly. The only thing on 
their horizon now is the necessity for women to 
gain their freedom and they are positive that no 
woman is free who is supported by one man. There 
must be no families, at present, where the woman is 
not capable of supporting herself, and ultimately 
the state must support all children. I, who have 
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glorified the ideal of self-sacrifice and am quite will- 
ing to immolate all women on the altar of the good 
of the family, am sadly bewildered. They say they 
do not believe in self-sacrifice, that it is all rot (more 
forcible than elegant) to make saints out of women 
who have simply not had strength to resist the de- 
mands that bad economic conditions and past tra- 
ditions have made on them. 

I quote, "Whoso shall lose his life shall find it," 
and they disdainfully retort, "Not if she loses it 
because she is too weak to assert herself." 

Puzzled, I recall for them all the fine women I 
have known who have sacrificed themselves for their 
families and have been rewarded by having sons 
and daughters of whom they were proud. Surely, 
that was ample recompense for the sacrifices they 
have made. 

They protest, "But consider all the men and wo- 
men who have been stultified because their mothers 
stultified themselves first through mistaken sdf- 
sacrifice." 

1 cannot see it as they do. Ten years ago one 
of my friends who married a stupid dolt of a man 
when she was only sixteen was obliged to support 
bqth herself and him. She worked strenuously, but 
was finally forced to leave him because he treated 
her so cruelly. I sympathized with her, but utterly 
refused to encourage her in her desire for a divorce. 

"You must suffer for the sake of preserving the 
integrity of the family. It is better for you to suffer 
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than to do anything that will tend to strengthen the 
custom of divorce/* I had assured her. 

Poor Harriet I I was advanced in being willing 
to countenance the separation, which was anathema 
to all the good dames of the town. Once a woman 
who had been divorced and married again settled 
there and nobody would call on her. It was not 
respectable to associate with a divorced woman. 
The tradition that a woman should be loyal to her 
husband, no matter how he oflfended, was still 
strong. 

It is incomprehensible to me that any one who has 
any claim to good morals should consider, for one 
moment, the possibility of a man and woman living 
together without a formal ceremony of marriage. 

Mrs. James took me to call oh Mrs. Martin who 
is enthusiastic about the Gorkys. She told me 
"their philosophy of life may be condensed into four 
words, 'the sin of possession.' No one has any 
right to anything, material or spiritual, no goods, 
no relations, except as the ownership satisfies a real 
need better than it could satisfy that of any one else. 
One must not continue to own one's house, one's 
horse, one's wife, or mother or child, if some one 
else can love and understand and have a finer rela- 
tionship with the desired possession. One may pos- 
sess only what belongs to one spiritually, not form- 
ally." 

I do not know whether Gorky is a prophet of a 
new order or an impossible dreamer, a dangerous 
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thinker who may tumble us all into the ditch. Poor 
me! I cannot glimpse how such great changes in 
society will ever be brought about without disaster 
to all I hold dear. 

My interest in the Gorkys is accentuated because, 
from all accounts that I have heard of them, they 
are really sharing the burden of the revohtiion in 
Russia. All the money he made in America was de- 
voted to it. Everything they did was secondary to 
their interest in the revolutionary cause. I have 
never heard before of the unstinted devotion of the 
intellectual Russian men and women to the cause 
of freedom. They give up their own people, fre- 
quently marrying one of their own group, espous- 
ing a mate whose traditions, habits, point of view 
in everything except the revolution, are different. 
They identify themselves with their party by adopt- 
ing the peasant blouse. They acknowledge no class 
in society. For them society is one, there is no high 
or low. The common people will listen only to the 
people who have become one of them. In this coun- 
try they still listen abjectly to those who represent 
privilege. They are still bowing to the aristocracy 
and have not yet gained faith in their own class. 
Here democracy is only a name. 

On Sunday four of us went for a trip to Helicon 
Hall, an experiment in co-operative, democratic 
housekeeping. We took the ferry and street car as 
far as necessary and then trusted to our feet for 
the last three miles. We foimd Helicon Hall a joy 
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and a prophecy. We were all four more interested 
in the most crude attempt to break a path through 
the woods to a new goal, than in the most successful 
fc^lowing of an old, outgrown road. We saw only 
the successes and did not discuss the failures. The 
court, with its pond and fountain, around which the 
Hall was built, might be somewhat damp, but it 
was beautiful, and the four-sided fireplace might be 
extravagant of fuel, but it was reminiscent of the 
stories of our childhood. Our enthusiasm was un- 
abated even when we had to wait for lunch because 
some of the women co-operators had not yet dis- 
covered the necessity for skilled service in the 
kitchen and the wisdom of the old adage, "Shoe- 
maker, stick to your last." We were all inclined to 
think that, whatever initial mistakes were being 
made, the people who had sufficient courage and 
virility to make the experiment of creating a home 
where co-operation would make possible better op- 
portunities for the educated woman to follow her 
profession and at the same time have her family 
needs satisfied, would eventually correct any blun- 
ders made in starting. We sincerely prayed that no 
misfortune might come until all the preliminary mis- 
takes were rectified. 

As we waited for limch, we played a game de- 
vised by one of the members of our group. We 
each wrote down a question on a piece of paper and 
then passed it to our neighbor. The paper was 
folded to hide the answer but leave the question ex- 
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posed and passed until each one had written an 
answer to the four questions, and then we read 
aloud the questions and answers. One of the ques- 
tions was, "Do you think we shall have new forms 
of religious organizations, or will religion become 
a personal matter ?" I think I can foretell the future 
of each member of the group from the answers 
given to that question. 

I have not the strength to do the work for which 
I came to New York. The long years of caring for 
my mother have exacted their dole, and I shall have 
to be quiet for a few mondis before I can undertake 
regular work. I am going to make some visits be- 
fore I return to my brother. 



CHAPTER IV 

PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOBER 31, 1906. 

From New York I have come to Philadelphia 
to stay with Lucy Mamiing. In New York, I 
bought some material, as I desire to fashion a dress 
for myself that will be individual, have long lines, 
and fulfill Ruskin's demand for artistic building. It 
must be truthful, no false lines anywhere; it shall 
be of good material; and its ornamentation shall 
grow out of its lines and not be superadded to it. 
I want to embroider it, for that always seems an en- 
richment of the material and not mere added dec- 
oration. I am delighted to find that Lucy has a 
similar ideal and has begun to work it out Away 
down in a comer of my mind, for many years, has 
been the conviction that women must fight the tyr- 
anny of clothes. It takes too much time to keep 
them up to the latest change of style. Unless one 
has a long purse one cannot afford good materials 
for such fleeting fashions. I want styles that suit 
me. I never know when I buy a dress whether it 
will be becoming or not If I could once solve the 
problem of suitable clothes, if I could always be 
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well dressed in suitable garments for whatever work 
or play I was indulging in, I could have a much 
calmer existence. I have heard very little of dress 
reform. As usual, from my own personal experi- 
ence and not from any knowledge of a popular 
movement, I have been feeling my way alone. Im- 
agine my delight when I fotmd Lucy not only hav- 
ing the same feeling, but actually with some dresses 
worked out . I do not care for her styles ; they are 
modelled too much after the Greek, and I am too 
modem to wish to adopt styles that are not suitable 
to our more active life ; but despite my criticism of 
her styles, I care tremendously for the motive and 
effort that lie behind them. 

NOVEMBER 10. 

My dress is complete, and I think I shall take 
genuine pleasure in it. It is made of copper-colored 
rajah siUc that I fotmd on a bargain counter in 
Wanamaker's. It has a metallic sheen and despite 
the small cost, for it had been reduced to twenty-five 
cents a yard, I think it satisfies my demand for good 
material. Time will tell if I shall be comfortable 
wearing it among conventionally dressed people. 

I am hearing spirited discussions on feminism, or 
rather the principles involved. Lucy's husband is 
as ardent as any woman in his belief in equal free- 
dom for man and woman. It is my first meeting 
with a man who has these opinions. He shares the 
work of the house so that Lucy shall have equal 
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time with him for literary work. The home, even 
the sweeping and dusting, are the joint product of 
their labor. They have simplified their physical 
needs so that they can have lives as full as possible 
of the essentials. Their house is simple, no bric-a- 
brac, no draperies, no needless furniture to demand 
care. They have plenty of books and pictures, they 
spend a large part of their income on travel and ' 
entertaining interesting people, or people who need 
what they can give either spiritually or physically. 
My constant moan has been that much of our lives 
is sacrificed to the external, that fashion and custom 
lay on us such unnecessary burdens. Here are two 
people who have freed themselves from all the non- 
essentials, who are not waiting for society to break 
their bonds. 

BUFFALO, 
NOVEMBER 24. 

When I arrived in Buffalo, Norman met me at 
the train. I had seen him once before. Five years 
ago, when I had two of my nieces with me here, my 
friend Marion had just been married to him. She 
invited us for dinner, and we sat over our coffee 
discussing affairs in general. Her husband kept 
me gasping at the cool way in which he accepted 
the changes necessary, in my opinion, to a better 
world. In my home town, "Whatever is, is right.*' 
I had never dared to mention the radical movements 
in which I believed. Indeed, I did not know that 
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any one believed in them as reforms for which to 
work immediately. I thought they were the the- 
ories of visionaries like myself, who rebelled against 
conditions as they were, and clutched at these meth- 
ods as possible panaceas. Here everything I said 
was a commonplace. They believed in woman's 
suffrage, anticipated women taking their seats in 
Parliament, believed in State control of wealth, did 
not go to church. It was an old, old story to them. 
They had outgrown everything that I had merely 
thought desirable. When I asked them why they 
were not working to bring about these changes 
which they deemed necessary, he had said, "Oh, the 
changes are coming fast enough.'' 

I cannot understand such a laconic acceptance of 
things as they are, this present bad adjustment of 
goods and opportunities. I always want to get out 
and shove as soon as I can discern a way in which 
this old civilization can be hoisted out of the rut in 
which it is travelling. How I hate having special 
privileges, having more goods, more opportunities 
than the mass of the people. Yet I never know 
either how to escape from my privileges or to share 
them with people who need them. 

After I left Buffalo, five years ago, I wrote 
Marion a letter, thanking her for their hospitality 
and saying, "While Norman did not give me a stone 
when I asked for bread, he at least gave me only 
half a loaf." 

Immediately came a reply from him, "Unsatisfied 
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hunger is the very best provocative to further search 
for truth. You will find all your questions an- 
swered in the list of books I subjoin." 

Despite that very unsatisfying letter, occasionally 
through the five years when I have been unusually 
worried over some problem, I have written to him 
and he has, at least, told me what to read, if he 
would not give me any further advice. He evidently 
believes that each individual must work out his own 
salvation and, if with fear and trembling, so much 
deeper the salvation. 

All that wonderful experience of meeting for the 
first time a man, a scholar and a gentleman, who had 
radical opinions, is still a delightful memory. I had 
grown in five years and I was eager to meet him 
again and to know where he was standing to-day on 
other social questions. Expectation beat high as I 
neared Buffalo. I was going to renew an acquaint- 
ance that had meant so much five years ago; what 
would it mean to-day? 

Norman was waiting for me at the station. He 
brought me home and served afternoon tea. Still 
Marion did not appear. I had my artistic frock in 
my travelling bag, and when I told him about it, he 
was very much interested and insisted that 1 should 
go upstairs and put it on. Here is another man who 
feels as I do about women's clothes. I had thought 
that I was alone in my feeling, and here within the 
month I have been away from home I have found 
two men and a woman who share my feeling. Won- 
der of wonders ! 
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Marion returned in time for dinner, aad we had 
a delightful evening sitting around the fire. 

The next morning Norman took me for a long 
walk and waited on me all day. I scarcely saw 
Marion. I was made to feel that I was his guest, 
and, strange, I did not fed a bit uncomfortable. I 
might have been in the habit of going to visit mar- 
ried men in their own homes. 

I have an itnmense admiration for Marion. She 
is clever, self-possessed, progressive. Of course, 
she believes in the economic independence of 
woman. She gave up her position as professor of 
economics in a western university to marry a law- 
yer, and she has not yet found her new economic 
groove. Undoubtedly, she will find it. 

She has no doubt that men and women will learn 
to adjust their professions, so that they will be able 
to live together, although it may mean sacrifice for 
one or the other. At present, she is studying law 
that she may have this interest in common with her 
husband. 

After dinner to-night, we sat around the grate fire 
and discussed all the affairs of the world. Marion's 
great interest is in democracy and the growth of 
self-respect in people, so that they will not listen 
gulHbly to what they are told. I do not know how 
the discussion drifted to marriage, but what was my 
consternation, my horror — I did not believe my own 
ears when she said, "I do not believe in monogamic 
marriages.*' 
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'Why?" I gasped. 

'Because we do not have them, and we are only 
deceiving ourselves when we pretend to believe that 
we do." 

"But surely you believe in the love of one man 
for one woman ?" I asked. 

"Yes, when it happens; but we gain nothing in 
pretending that it happens when it does not. We 
are simply untruthful.*' 

"But do you not think there is a far greater 
chance of two people being happy together if you 
emphasize monogamy?" 

'-Theory does not interfere a great deal with feel- 
ings. You cannot convince a man that he is happy 
if he is not; all you do is cover it over. No, give 
each one the fullest expression possible for his feel- 
ings. There will be plenty of barriers, plenty of 
duties to intervene, to prevent the expression of 
love. There is too little of real, genuine love in 
the world to lessen it in any way." . 

"You will have all sorts of promiscuous relations," 
I objected. 

"We 3o now, only we hide them and they are a 
canker destroying all our truthfulness. You can- 
not be untruthful in one relation and not have a 
lessened regard for truth in every relation. People 
are hungry for love ; they want real, genuine love ; 
but they fail to gain it because they are hedged in 
with all sorts of restrictions. I am ready to trust 
people to find their own way to a real feeling, rather 
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than have them go on starving and cheating them- 
selves with a coimterfdt which sometimes, in their 
innocence, they have thought the real thing." 

They seem to me to be a most devoted couple. I 
cannot discern any personal reason for their belief 
in freedom in marriage relations. I am a novice 
who has been thrown into a sea of tmdreamt of 
ideas which buffet me whichever way I turn. 

I am returning to my brother's home, ill and 
sore perplexed. The peaceful atmosphere, where 
such ideas are never breathed, will soon make 
me forget the dreadful cataclysm that such unex- 
pected theories would portend. If my home life 
had depth without breadth, this modem life seems 
so broad it is fiat. 



CHAPTER V 

LAKESIDE, 

JANUARY 23RD, 1907. 

A letter from Frances Marshall today carried me 
back into the past. I met her several years ago, 
when I was spending my vacation in New York. 
Her father had been wealthy, and she had graduated 
from college, but just as she graduated her father 
met with reverses, and she had to find a position for 
herself. 

"That was my greatest good fortune," she told 
me. **1{ he had not had business troubles, I sfiould 
have had to settle down quietly and become a regu- 
lar home woman. Neither he nor my mother would 
ever even have considered the possibility of my hav- 
ing any occupation or profession/' 

She had been in the business world for thirteen 
years, and then she was debating whether she would 
give up the career whei^ she had been successful 
and throw her energies into forwarding the cause 
of the colored people. 

I happened to come into her life at the time she 
was weighing the cost with the strong call she felt 
to espouse the cause. The cost seemed overpower- 
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ingly heavy, but the opportunity and the need were 
correspondingly great I was simply a quiet listener 
to her desires and the objections and fears of her 
family, She would state them and answer them, but 
I was audience. 

Now, fifteen years later, she has sent a letter in- 
troducing a young girl of promise, and I am to 
share in some of the ihisunderstanding that she 
faced when she made her decision. It is strange 
how different theory and practice are. It takes a 
great deal of courage to face the criticism I shall 
incur through sponsoring her proteg^. I have the 
right to share what I gave my friend courage to 
tmdertake. My share will be infinitesimal compared 
to the criticism and misunderstanding she has faced. 

I have the weak knees of a coward I constantly 
affirm my faith that I believe in individuals, not 
creeds, persons, not colors. I suppose the only way 
the populace will ever come to respect the colored 
people is for them to develop a strong respect for 
themselves, and we, who believe in personalities, 
not in races, must stand behind them in their initial 
efforts. There is no way of growing except by con- 
quering diffictilties. This is to be my next climb, 
simply to be loyal to a girl who has personality, cul- 
ture, ability, and who is shut off from many oppor- 
tunities on account of her skin. 

LAKESIDE, 

JANUARY 29TH, 1907. 

Joy Worthington Bruce arrived to-day. She is aJl 
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my friend wrote to me, talented, clever, anibitiotis, 
good presence, decidedly fine looking and attractive. 
If it were not for the prejudice of color, I could im^ 
agine her playing a great part anywhere circum- 
stances might throw her. She is very sensitive, and 
her sensitiveness will be a serious drawback to her 
worldly success. After greeting her this morning, I 
said, "I waited to see you before I decided to whom 
I should introduce you." 

She immediately replied, smilingly and not un- 
pleasantly, although I thought I could detect the 
bitterness in it, "Oh, yes, you wanted to see the 
particular shade of brown I am." 

"No," I exclaimed quickly, "you must not say 
that, you must not think it. Your whole success 
will depend on your emphasizing your faith in your 
personality and ignoring for yourself any barriers 
your color may create." 

"But the color is so much more obvious." 

"But it must not be a detriment in your eyes." 

"Wait ; if you are kind enough to go with me to 
offices to look for work, you will see how little my 
ability counts and how much my color bars the 
way." 

"Granted ; yet your faith in your personality and 
your ability will be the ultimate factor in deciding^ 
your destiny." 

"Why, oh why, was fate unkind to me? I do 
not want to agitate for myself or my people ; I want 
only to sing. I will work, work hard to gain the 
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opportunity to earn money that I may live while I 
take lessons. Why must I have to fight all the diffi- 
culties of getting work as well?" she moaned. 

I tried to persuade Miss Bruce that her people 
were going through their time of struggle, that 
every race and every group of people had to strug- 
gle to embody an ideal, and that so long as they 
struggled they had life. Perhaps the struggle of 
the colored people and its contribution to civiliza- 
tion was to emphasize personality. As it was later 
to develop than the other races, she might be sure 
that in its development it would stand for some 
higher ideal than any previous race had reached, 
and she was privileged to have her share in the 
struggle for the recognition of that ideal. 

* ''But I do not want to be a missionary ; I am like 
any artist, I simply want to sing. I can sing and I 
know it. They want me to teach; they oflfer me 
all sorts of positions, but I want none of them; I 
must sing." 

I tried to persuade her that there might be more 
heroism, more ultimate satisfaction, in setting aside 
her own ambition and doing work for the good of 
her race, for which she was eminently suited; but 
she convinced me that it took courage and endur- 
ance to be an artist, and she would be serving her 
race by* developing her talent for song. 

LAKESmE, 

FEBRUARY 24TH, I907. 

Margaret Tovell was here to see me to-day. 
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Father learnt his trade with her father, who died 
shortly afterwards. When her children were small, 
father looked after the widow's business affairs and 
went to see her every Sunday. Very often I had 
gone with him when I was a child. For the last 
twenty years of her life, she was an invalid and 
needed care night and day. A year ago, after she 
died, Margaret came to mother one day. 

"I am going to be married," she told her. 

"That is good news," mother said, "whom are 
you going to marry," 

"Mr. Royden," Margaret answered gleefully. 
"He wanted me ten years ago and I could not leave 
mother; she needed so much attention." 

"Will he be good to you?" mother asked, full of 
interest that Margaret, after so many years of un- 
selfish daughterly service, should be going to have 
her own home. 

"Yes, I am sure he will. He is blind," she said 
brightly. 

"Oh, Margaret," mother exclaimed, distressed. 

"He wanted me when he was well, and I cannot 
fail him now he needs me," Margaret assured her. 

"But you have had so many years of waiting on 
an invalid. I cannot bear to think of your taking 
that burden again." Mother was worried at such 
a prospect. 

"Oh, he is not ill ; he will not need care, only com- 
panionship. You see, a blast went off in his eyes 
four years ago. He was digging a well. He had 
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been an active man all his life and now he just needs 
me to be eyes for him and he will be Me to do 
things," she explained cheerfully. 

"Oh, Margaret, when I think of the years that 
you have been shut into your mother's room my 
heart fails me," mother, still tmsatisfied, remon- 
strated. 

"Do not worry. I shall be better off than if I 
remained single. As you know so well, father died 
without a will fifty years ago, and according to the 
law of that time all the property goes to the eldest 
son. My brother is dead, but it passes to his heirs 
and I have not one cent of my own," she reminded 
her. 

"Oh, that is very unjust, after all these years of 
caring for your mother," exclaimed mother. 

"I always knew the Lord would provide for me, 
that if I did my duty I should be taken care of," 
Margaret said cheerfully. 

It was useless to expostulate more, but mother 
spent many a sleepless night worrying over Mar- 
garet's hard fate. 

How I wish mother could have seen her to-day. 
She came to borrow a book, and the bride of sixty 
was as happy as a bride of twenty-one. Her face 
shone with joy. 

"I want to read him all my old favorites. It is 
good to have some one with whom to share them. 
He does love me to read to him," she said. 

"You are really happy," I remarked, quite con- 
vinced that it was so. 
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"Oh, he is good to me. If I go down street, when 
I return he is listening for me, and he has my slip- 
pers all warm, and he pots me into a chair by the 
stove and takes off my boots and makes me rest. 
He just thinks all the time of my comfort," she said 
enthusiastically* 

I am glad that you are happy," I repeated. 
'Oh, yes, I am very happy. It is good to have 
some one appreciate you. He thinks that I am a 
wonderful cook, that no one ever nxade such bis- 
cuits," she said with girlish glee. 

"Does time hang wearily on his hands ?" I asked 

"Oh, no, there is so much for us to do together. 
Last autumn, we dug the garden. I would show 
him where to put his spade and he was clever about 
it. He and I built the chicken house together. 
Then he always wipes the dishes and does the heavy 
lifting. He will not let me lift anything. He al- 
ways scolds me, says, ' 'Dear Margaret, why do you 
tax your strength when I am here to spare you 
heavy work?' Oh, we are so happy." Her face 
beamed. 

I rejoice every time I think that the years of im- 
selfish, unappreciated service — for her mother was 
very selfish and exacting in her demands — should 
be bringing her such a rich harvest now. In 
mother's day, many people brought her just such 
simple human stories as Margaret's. I must cre- 
ate a different atmosphere, foi- the tales tfiat are 
tx)ured into my ear have the flavor of doubt and 
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unrest. Margaret carried me back to the simplicity 
and certainty of belief in the old home. She was 
like an old landmark which I had forgotten. 

LAKESIDE, 

MARCH 28th, 1907. 

Marion and Norman came to see me last week. 
They are prospecting in Canada to see if they 
wotdd like to settle here, as Norman has been 
offered the profesorship of international law in 
Osgoode Hall. 

After tea, Marion, who was tired after her jour- 
ney, lay down and Norman and I went for a walk. 
We passed Joy Bruce, who is enjoying Canada, and 
I told him about the struggle she was making to 
earn her living, and at the same time studying sing- 
ing. He disappointed me. 

"Don't you mix yourself up with the colored peo- 
ple," he said impatiently. "I have one friend who 
is deep in their problem and sufferings, and one is 
enough." 

"I am interested in Miss Bruce as a person, not 
as a problem," I savagely retorted, because I was 
hurt that he should seem to be unsympathetic to 
any struggling cause or individual. I have made a 
great humanitarian garment for h\fn which clothes 
him with sympathy for every suffering and op- 
pressed people and person. I hate to have the gar- 
ment seem a misBt in the least particular. 

"Oh, it is all right for you to be interested in col- 
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ored persons, but tfie race will have to make their 
own fight for freedom,"' he said pertinadoasly. 

"Yes, that may be true ; but there is also our side 
of the question. Miss Bruce suffers because she 
must make such an effort to gain an audience for 
her art, but we suffer too because we make it diffi- 
cult for her. Her suffering may be more intense, 
but the evil to us is more insidious, because we al- 
low an external like color to bar us from beauty, 
from art. I should like to work at the colored prob- 
lem from the side of the evil re-actions of our in- 
difference on us.'* 



CHAPTER VI 

STR. ROMANIA, 
APRIL 20TH, 1907. 

Yesterday, at eight o'clock, I was calmly having 
breakfast in my yotuigest brother's home, in a coun- 
try town, progressive, up-to-date in its institutions; 
but more conservative, more provincial, in its 
thought than even my home town. After breakfast, 
the postman brought me a letter telling me that one 
of my friends would sail to-day, and by eleven 
o'clock I was on the train bound for the sea-port. 
To-night, thirty-six hours later, I am on the ocean, 
the broad, expansive ocean, that makes me feel that 
there are no limits to life or thought or action; all 
things are possible. It is like entering a new world. 
The sun went down to-night in a ball of fire. I 
hope it presages a fine day to-morrow. There are 
only eleven passengers. It is an old, slow boat ; we 
shall probably be two weeks crossing, but the cap- 
tain assures us that his vessel is quite seaworthy. It 
was built when sea-going vessels were planned to 
last several generations. 

The captain is a strong, well-built man. He has 
a virile face and a substantial air, as if contact with 
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all the vicissitudes of the sea had given him sobriety 
and a quiet consciousness of strength. I think I 
shall like him. 

MAY 3, 1907. 

At Itmch to-day, we had a ^rited argument on 
woman's suffrage. I hate being a prc^agandist. I 
believe that suffrage is the next step for women to 
take, but I am not at all confident that it will be the 
cure-all which its advocates claim. However, I 
marshalled out all the arguments for the delecta- 
tion of the table and the captain refuted them with 
skill 

After lunch, he came and sat down beside me on 
deck. He wanted to continue the argument and 
when he was alone I could be strictly truthful with 
him. 

"Do you not think that your wife would be more 
companionable to you if she had larger interests 
than her household ?" I asked. 

"My wife could not; we have nothing in com- 
mon," he replied vigorously. 

"Not even your family ?" I asked. 

"Yes, my family. My boys and the wretched di- 
vorce laws are the only things that keep us to- 
gether." 

Then followed his story, which I drew from him 
piece by piece. He had been an illegitimate child 
and had suffered at the hands of his mother's rela- 
tives until, at eleven years of age, he had run away 
to sea. He had shipped as a stow-away, and when 
discovered was kicked and cuffed by all the crew. 
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The hard life was my good fortune/' he added. 
If I had had an easy life, I should probably have 
drifted about just like other boys. I resolved not 
to go back until I could make a home for my mother. 
I determined to succeed I had had little education, 
and I knew that without education I could never 
be a captain. With every penny I could scrape to- 
gether, I bought books, and these I studied during 
my spare minutes. From the first day at sea, I war 
bound to be a captain." 

He spoke many languages and was versed in 
higher mathematics, of which he had made a hobby. 

"How did you feel about your mother?" I asked. 

"She was treated so badly by her friends and 
relatives that I forgave her ever3rthing, and as the 
years went on, I came to feel that to have been bom 
an illegitimate child was my greatest good luck," 
he answered with feeling. A smile illuminated his 
face. Evidently his thoughts of his mother were 
pleasant. 

What about your father ?" 
I never forgave him. I met him once. If duels 
had been in fashion, I should have challenged him, 
but I have never found any expression for my de- 
sire for revenge." His voice was brusque. 

"Would you be willing to start a child of yours 
along the same road?" I questioned. 

"No, I would not. Knowing all the kicks and 
blows I got, I would not be brave enough for that. 
Long ago, I would have deserted my wife and mar- 
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ried another woman, but I would not subject the 
woman I love to such hardship as my mother suf- 
fered; and whatever good my name is to my boys, 
they must have it I see my wife two or three times 
a year. The woman I love I see at the end of every 
voyage. We have loved each other for eight years, 
and no evil must come to her through me." 

I talked with him for a long time about his feel- 
ing that it had been an advantage to him to be an 
illegitimate child. To me it seemed abnormal, even 
when I explained it as the feeling that being thrown 
on his own responsibility, having to make good des- 
pite the world's cruelty, had been a great spur. He 
thought the various restrictions of society rotten,, 
but he could not openly fight them where it entailed 
suffering on others. 

MILLTHORPE, ENGLAND^ 
AUGUST, 1907. 

My travelling companion is a thoroughly conven- 
tional woman. She loves nature and beauty, but 
she has been standardized by the schools and society 
of to-day into the well-known type. I have done all 
the usual sight-seeing stunts with her, have admired 
the stately buildings, visited all points of interest 
and the common haunts of tourists; we have fol- 
lowed our Baedecker religiously. She returned to 
London to see her brother, who had come over un- 
expectedly, and I was left alone. Three days of soli- 
tude! I was within thirty miles of Edward Car- 
penter's home and at once decided that I would 
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come over to Millthorpe and see him. I coached to 
Haddon Hall as an excuse to myself for my erratic 
pilgrimage, and then I started to walk to Mill- 
thorpe. I had a good deal of difficulty in finding 
the way, as the bucolic guides constanly gave me 
wrong directions and I had to retrace my steps 
many times ; but finally I came to a most wonderful 
lane, bordered with high trees and carpeted with 
grass and flowers, through which a track, evidently 
rarely used, made its way. It was the delightful 
English lane of story books and I lingered along it, 
enjoying every minute. 

Arrived at my destination, I sought a room at the 
village inn. The proprietor was an old-fashioned 
hostess. In the kitchen of her house, with its 
slated floor well sanded, on benches running round 
the wall, I found men drinking their nightly pint 
of ale. It was such a simple, home-like scene that 
I did not feel that her big mother heart would allow 
them to drink too much or give them anything un- 
wholesome. I was literally her guest, and she 
busied herself over my welfare and interests as if 
she were my dearest friend. She assured me that 
Edward Carpenter was her dear friend and tfiat he 
would be delighted to see me. When I found that 
he had gone for his evening walk, I went to bed, 
despairing of meeting him that day; but she kept 
watch for me, and when he returned at nine o'clock 
came and routed me out of bed and escorted me to 
hts door, returning for me an hour later, when she 
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felt that the proprieties would be outraged if I pro- 
longed my evening call. 

In the morning she woke me in time to go and 
have breakfast with Mr. Carpenter — sl breakfast of 
bread and butter and honey and tea, but the pres- 
ence of the prophet turned the homely viands into 
a repast of the gods. I cared not what I ate; I 
scarcely knew that I ate. All the time i was con- 
scious of but one thing — I had met my master, the 
man who had chosen to live simply, sincerely, to 
be truthful, not only to himself, but to the men who 
shall be, who saw clearly the coming time when 
men shall all be brothers, and who chose to live in 
the coming democracy here and now. I remem- 
bered Walt Whitman's advice to the man who de- 
sires to write poems and thought how well Carpen- 
ter realized it 

''Lx>ve the earth and the sun and animals, despise 
riches, give alms to every one who asks you, stand 
up for the stupid and crazy, devote your income 
and labor to others, hate tyrants, argue not concern- 
ing God, Have patience and indulgence towards all 
people, take off your hat to nothing known or un- 
known, to no man or number of men, * * * re- 
examine all you have been told in school or church 
or in any book and dismiss whatever insults your 
own soul ; and your very flesh shall be a great poem, 
and have the richest fluency not only in words but 
in the silent lines of your lips and face, between the 
lashes of your eyes and in every motion and joint 
of your body." 
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Here was a man who was content to be, who 
needed no pictures on his walls because Nature 
spread a changing scene of beauty before his lowly 
cottage door. He held no theories, so far as I dis- 
covered, to which he had not applied the acid test 
of practice, and the result was a serenity, a quiet 
dignity that needed not assertion. 

We shall do less preaching when we do more 
practising. 

This glimpse of a great personality was the one 
significant event of this summer. I have buzzed 
around and shall talk glibly of other sights and 
other experiences; but I shall build a little shrine 
in my memory upon which I shall keep a constant 
light burning to a simple man who is content to 
be, and throws aside all appearances, all customs, 
all artificial needs, all false relations with people, 
all conventions which men deem necessary, and 
which in return choke their souls. 

The conviction which I have gained from him is, 
that to be true to oneself is the great achievement, 
the only permanent reality; all thoughts and acts 
based on the delusion of expediency or immediate 
gain are transitory. This is my vaulting pole, which 
will carry me up my stairs according to the clear- 
ness of vision and tenacity of purpose with which 
I grasp it. 



CHAPTER VII 

LAKESIDE, 
SEPTEMBER 29TH, I9O7. 

The voyage is over and I am on land once more. 
An interesting woman, Mrs. Cameron, was on board 
She had been a school teacher before she married, 
and when her fourth child was bom she had come 
to the conclusion that they would never succeed in 
Britain. She had secured a school at a salary of 
two hundred and sixty dollars a year, with a house 
and garden attached, and had sent her husband to 
Alberta to stake out a homestead. He had been 
there for three years, and she had supported the chil- 
dren and saved one hundred and sixty dollars out 
of her meagre salary, towards the expense of going 
out to him. She had kept a maid to look after the 
baby while she taught. How had she done it? By 
her thrift and by utilizing every penny. Her chil- 
dren's clothes were all made from some friends' cast- 
off clothing. The farmers aroimd her had brought 
her wood. The spirit that overflowed in helpful 
service to others had made it possible for her to 
take as freely as she gave. She creates the feeling 
of good comradeship in you and you feel that you 
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are her partner. It is a wonderful spirit of mother- 
liness that transcends the bounds of her immediate 
family. She mothers every one with whom she 
comes in contact, rich and poor; she knows no dis- 
tinction ; people are just human beings with the same 
needs as herself. She overflows with goodwill and 
sympathy. 

A man whom she met the night before she sailed 
looked after her oldest boy all through the voyage 
and passed her baggage through the custom as if 
he had been a genuine son. A young girl whom she 
met on the steamer took care of her children as no 
hired maid would have done. These two, her four 
children and myself, used to meet in Mrs. Cameron's 
stateroom every afternoon for tea. We were 
perched in all sorts of positions on the upper and 
lower berths, but we had our tea and a merry time, 
all seasoned with Mrs. Cameron's abundant good- 
will. I was more interested in her than in any other 
passenger. She is the artist mother who serves 
every one unstintedly and gives herself so freely 
that she attracts all kinds of service from others. 
The young man and woman, who had just met her 
on this voyage, changed their destination to go to 
that part of the country where she will have her 
home, that they may be near her. It is the big- 
hearted people, often with little means, who will 
make this a better world. It is not money, but love, 
that counts. I shall remember her after I have for- 
gotten every other person on the steamer. 
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I do hope that she will succeed. I do not imagine 
that her husband is her equal, either in ambition ot 
energy. She will be a wcmderful godsend to the 
lone bachelors on the prairie woiidng on their iso- 
lated homesteads. I can see a steady procession of 
them going to her house. 

There was an old Irish lady on the steamer and, 
when I was saying good-bye, she took my hand in 
both of hers, and shaking it warmly, said, ^'God bless 
you ; you have acted as if you were one of us." 

"And am I not one of you ?" I asked. 

I prize the compliment. I must have got the 
shove upward from Mrs. Cameron. 

LAKESIDE, 

OCTOBER 25TH, 1907. 

A letter from George Dean a few days ago, in 
which he told me of his desire to find some woman, 
economically independent, who would live with him 
without a legal marriage, arrived when Leonora 
Saunders was here, and I allowed her to read it. 
She was very enthusiastic about the letter and de- 
lighted to hear, even through a third party, of a man 
who really desired women to be free. I laughingly 
suggested that they should be friends. He is alto- 
gether too advanced for me, and I do not believe in 
playing with ideas that I am not willing to practice. 

I told George, when I answered his letter, that 
I thought it would be a good idea if he and Leonora 
Saunders should be friends; that she shared his 
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ideas and both of them suffered from too much iso- 
lation from their kind. Leonora livte on an island 
in a small village — ^two blacksmiths, several gen- 
eral stores, three churches, a school and a cluster of 
houses. No one in the vicinity reads anything, or 
thinks of anything but "What shal we eat? How 
shall we be clothed ? How many kinds of cake shall 
I bake to-day? Can I remodd last year's skirt?" 
I cannot imagine being able to breathe in that com- 
munity. Leonora lives such a solitary life that she 
is deemed peculiar. She has never bc«n away from 
her environment and has never discovered that there 
are people in the world who are holding ideas sim- 
ilar to hers. 

George is a scientist and has various hobbies and 
ideas that shut him off from his community. He is 
a vegetarian, believes in all sorts of natural living, 
that the public have not yet thought about. Even 
his sleeping out of doors is a new fad that they can- 
not understand. As one of his neighbors said to 
him, "Why, you must be crazy to sleep out of doors 
wrhen you have plenty of room inside." To go 
barefoot is a mark of erraticism that bars him from 
Jiis community. It is a typical Bourgeois neighbor- 
hood. He is a dreamer and a poet and has no com- 
mon ground with the people whom he meets every 
day, and is in danger of becoming what they regard 
him — eccentric. One pays a very heavy price for 
being too far in advance of one's time. It may be 
well for society to have pioneers, but the pioneer 
is well scarred while blazing a new path. 
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I received a telegram the next day from George, 
to say that he would be here for dimier the follow- 
ing day. It is all very well to tell people that they 
ought not to have ideas that they are not willing to 
put into practice; but I can foresee all sorts of suf- 
ferings diat will come to George and Leonora, if 
they attempt to carry out theirs. 

I invited quite a group of people to meet them, 
so that he should not know which one had the sen- 
timents, which I had credited only to a friend. For- 
tunately, I had not told him her name. 

Such a jolly dinner we had ! George defended his 
dreams and theories, his food, his out-of-door sleep • 
ing, his simple living, and his thoughts. Margaret 
Eaton is very conservative, but a great wit. She 
led him one and gave him a very gay time, evidently 
the kind of jollying and teasing from which his fads 
shut him off, and George fell in love with Margaret, 
was willing to give up all his ideas, become a com- 
mon-place citizen, if she would marry him; but alas, 
alas for him — I am not sure whether the fates did 
not keep a kindly eye on Margaret — she would have 
none of him. He never even remembered whv he 
came to Lakeside. I never told Leonora why I had 
so urgently telegraphed for her to come up for 
dinner. 

LAKESIDE, 
MAY I, 1909. 

Two years have sped by. When I returned from 
the Old Country, I came back to my home city to 
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take charge of my brother's orjdian feunily. I had 
a small house, so small that often I used to ted as 
if the walls were dosing on me. After the q>acious 
rooms of the. old home, I felt very much caged and 
often went out of doors to fill n^ lungs and sinrit 
with free air. My days have been filled with house- 
hold duties and my leisure time has been spent in 
darning socks and teaching the diildren their les- 
sons. I have been guilty of only one piece of audac- 
ity. My little house had a small recq>tion room 
and dining room, but a large kitchen. I decided to 
throw my front cubby holes into one living room 
and screen off a comer of the kitchen for the gas- 
plate and the sink and to use the rest of the room 
for a dining room. I invited all the dignitaries of 
the city for dinner, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, all had their 
turn, and of course (I must add for the good of 
my proper friends) their wives accompanied them; 
and I provided dinners that cost only twelve and a 
half cents per head, and served them in the kitchen. 
The kitchen! I doubt if any of them would have 
confessed to taking a meal in a kitchen before. 

My niece used to say to me when mother was liv- 
ing. "Oh, it IS all very well for you to keep open 
house now, when you have a maid and grand- 
mother's purse, but wait until you are dependent on 
your own limited income and exertions, and you will 
soon cease to have such a constant procession of 
people for meals." 
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I had only replied, '^ait and see. I shall share 
my crust, if necessary." Because of her prophecy, 
I kept a register of every one who came for a meal, 
including the nieces and nephews and their chtrnis 
who adopted me as aunt, and all the lonely people 
whose paths crossed mine, as well as the old friends 
and comrades. The list totalled eight hundred ex- 
tra meals in eight months, but, as I explained to 
Louise when I sent her the account of my feat, I 
counted every one to whom I gave a cup of tea and 
cracker in the afternoon or a cup of cocoa and piece 
of cake in the evening when the children had a 
dance. 

Such mild audacity! Now I am going to leave 
all duties behind me and once more I am going to 
cross the ocean in search of adventure. I am going 
first to the Garden City to see for myself if the 
fabled accounts of this place are true. Oh, I forgot 
my most audacious exploit! 

Two or three times every summer a group of 
seven women with varying additions to swell the 
party to some multiple of four, have gone for a 
drive. We take as many double-seated carriages as 
the party requires, leave the city at half-past eight, 
drive eight or nine miles and rest our horses, eat our 
lunch that we have brought with us, drive five or 
six miles more, again rest our horses and go walk- 
ing or boating. Then we turn our steps toward 
home, stopping for supper and arriving about half 
past eight. Twelve hours in the open, drives, walks, 
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sometimes boating and bathing, a day full of out- 
door life. I organized the trip some years ago, to 
get in contact with a group of women whom I rarely 
met. They are among the broadest of the town's 
women, but they are so hide-bound by convention 
that only on an outdoor jaunt would they dare ex- 
press their opinions. 

The original seven who have been on all our pic- 
nics were here for lunch during the winter. I am 
not a society woman. It is not worth while for me 
to spend my time that way. These women like me, 
envy me my freedom and pity me for it. In my 
home they feel the atmosphere of freedom. 

At lunch time, the convesration turned to Elinor 
Glynn's "Three Weeks." I never read books of that 
kind. I am perfectly willing to know all the under- 
lying facts of sex, and to face them, no matter how 
distasteful they may be, but I am not willing to read 
books that think they are wrong and yet exploit 
them, that rather glory in doing the forbidden thing. 
I expressed my opinion very strongly and then I 
told them of a letter that I had received, to which 
I was not ready to assent, but as I had great faith 
in the author I was willing to study it from every 
point of view to see if there were any basis for the 
opinions he held. They all begged me to read the 
letter. I did so. 

"The sex question is changing on account of eco- 
nomic changes. So long as pestilence, famine, war, 
bad sanitary conditions, caused a high death rate, 
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all the moral demands were for large families 
When better industrial development gave women 
leisure for study and increased medical knowledge 
aided the physician in securing better conditions for 
children, the high birth rate ceased to be necessary 
to overcome a high death rate. The growmg eco- 
nomic independence of women has changed the 
whole moral value of sex relations. The sex func- 
tions must adapt themselves to the economic changes, 
just as other functions in life have done. Man de- 
pended solely on his eye for hunting game, but as 
civilization developed other means of supplying food 
the eye was used more and more for aesUietic pleas- 
ures. The sex relation becoming less and less nec- 
essary for the creation of life will become more and 
more a spiritual relation. As we have chained the 
lightning, prevented its doing the harm it formerly 
did, so shall we chain sex. To-day men and women, 
especially women, are suffering from the suppression 
of feeling. There are women who realize that sex 
is a natural function and are seeking their own ex- 
pression for it without regard to marriage. Ulti- 
mately, the number of self-supporting women who 
will do so will increase." 

They were ready to discuss any novel, any ro- 
mantic treatment of the sex question simply as a 
product of the author's imagination, but the actual 
question was as unreal for them as any child's fairy 
tale. The one criterion by which they disposed of 
every phase of the sex problem was ,"That would be 
immoraL" 
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It is a great disadvantage to be always a lady. I 
did want to swear. Nothing makes me so cross as 
to have any idea answered by, "It would be im- 
moral," in a tone of infallibility, ignorant that the 
basis of morality is custom. 

They were my guests. With conventional people, 
I conform to conventional standards! But I laugh 
about it afterwards. 

"Does the author of the letter believe in God?" 
one of them asked me. 

"He believes in God as a principle in the uni- 
verse, not as an autocratic being," I tried to explain. 

"Oh, that explains it," she retorted quickly, "God 
would not approve of such ideas." 

I was inclined to ask, "Who told you so?" but re- 
frained. May the good angel who keeps the Social 
Record place one mark to my credit ! 

We had a long argument. 

They did not seem a bit disturbed, but the door 
had hardly closed on them before the news b^;an 
to fly about town that I was advocating free love. 
One evening an old friend of my mother's came to 
mt with tears in her eyes, to beg me for my mother's 
sake not to discuss such questions. It was useless 
to try to explain to her. She had only one standard, 
the ten commandments, and I could not convince 
her that it was hjrpocrisy for us to say that we 
obeyed any one of them. It is futile to try to 
make these women understand that there are truths 
deeper in life than in the Bible ; at least, in their in- 
terpretation of the Bible. 
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I am divided between my inability to form an 
opinion on the sex question and my consternation 
that those women who read Elinor Glynn, Robert 
Chambers and their like, who are quite tolerant of 
men in society whose moral standards are shaky 
according to their theories, are shocked the minute 
you attempt to awaken questions concerning eco- 
nomic and social conditions that lie at the bottom 
of our moral code and the necessity for re-organ- 
izing it in harmony with the needs of individuals 
to-day. 

Every one of them would assent, for they have 
all travelled broadly, that there are different codes 
of morality, according to the social and economic 
conditions of the various countries; but when you 
endeavor to explain that the same country changes 
its code according to economic changes they are 
frightened. 

Never mind, everything I told them to-day will 
be an old story ten years from now, and they will 
wonder how they ever questioned it, but I shall 
probably be promulgating something just as start- 
ling. 

In the meantime, I am going to investigate some 
social experiments in England. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE GARDEN CITY, 
JUNE 25TH, 1909. 

My Utopia exists ! Not in dreams, not in books, 
not in the "Land of Nowhere," but bodied forth in 
bricks and wood — ^principally wood — ^plaster and 
mortar, trees and gardens and real people living m 
them — real flesh-and-blood people, who are just or- 
dinary every-day people, but different. It is the 
difference that makes the Utopia. Moreover, 
Utopia has been in existence for five years and is 
growing healthily. If John Bull could step from 
Morris's "Land of Nowhere," he would find many 
of his dreams actualized here. Yes, I have arrived 
in Utopia, and I am hastening to send word to my 
friends. Of course, they will not believe me; but 
then I can say, "Come and see." 

To start with, this is a bona fide attempt to cre- 
ate an ideal city of homes. The Englishman cher- 
ishes his home even more closely than his religion. 
When the British workmen began to lose strength 
and vigor, and to decrease in stature, as the volun- 
teers for the Boer War brought forcibly to the at- 
tention of the British public, the cause was sought 
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in the conditions under which they were obliged to 
live, and a movement for improved housing condi- 
tions led to many experiments. One of the most 
ambitious was the Garden City. Perhaps the desire 
to improve the condition of the workingmen's homes 
might not have blossomed into Utopia, if the re- 
formers had not felt that it would be good businesss 
policy to secure permanently whatever gains they 
had fought to establish. So they made this a sort 
of Single Tax city. It has been modified by the ex- 
igencies of the object they wished to attain. A 
joint stock company bought the land and laid it out 
as a city, planned ultimately for thirty thousand peo- 
ple. They constructed the gas and water mains, 
made roads, provided all the municipal buildings 
for education and civic purposes. They lease the 
land for a ninety-nine-year term, and when a suffi- 
cient amount has been realized from these leases lo 
recoup the company for the money they have ex- 
pended, according to its charter, the city will pass 
into the hands of the citizens and all further income 
derived from the leasing of land will be applied to 
reducing taxes and increasing the civic wealth and 
the bettering of municipal conditions. 

Each house must have at least one-eighth of an 
acre of land. At present, in 1909, there are about 
five thousand people, with promise of more coming. 

The people who came here first were all idealists. 
The material wisdom of the world values one ac- 
cording to his worldly success and scoffs at poets 
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and idealists, but you cannot too often assure this 
same doubting^ public that it takes "the ideal to blow 
a hair's breadth of dust off the actual," and that 
schemes of barley feeding and material ease will 
accomplish little without the spirit that gives them 
joy and life. 

I feel quite inclined to be poetical and rhapsodize 
this morning. This is the place for poets, first, be- 
cause it is so beautiful to look at. Every vacant lot 
blooms with flowers and every house has its gar- 
den. It is literally a garden city, a city of gardens 
— ^and such gardens ! Here are roses that you dream 
about. Here are wall flowers and blue forget-me- 
nots such as one finds in the farm laborers' cottages 
everywhere in England. All flowers are here, and 
shrubs. The gardens are as dear to the inhabitants 
as some rare collection of pictures is to a wealthy 
man with a mania for collecting; dearer, because 
the gardens have been planned and made and 
worked over. Each is its owner's own creation. 
When you meet people they do not talk about their 
aches and pains, but about the condition of the vari- 
ous plants in their gardens. The special flowers and 
experiments in gardening are all asked after; they 
are known by name and their progress enquired 
about as if they were of real human interest. 

The gardens are the background, but the people 
are the real interest of the place. They have come 
from all parts of the world. They were brave 
enough to dare the chances of living in Utopia, with 
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other cranks. I am sure that each one who came 
was warned by his friends that he would find only 
cranks. But they came with their trunks packed 
full of tolerance for their neighbors' idiosyncrasies. 
They had probably discovered that they themselves 
were regarded in the world as faddists and, know- 
ing themselves to be harmless, they were less in- 
clined to regard the hobbies, faiths or beliefs of their 
neighbors as dubious possessions. 

How did the Garden City people, coming from all 
parts of Britain, and even the continent, and the 
colonies, bring the same spirit of brotherhood and 
goodwill, of willingness for each individual to fol- 
low his own bent ? Every one you meet seems ani- 
mated by the same spirit of love. It is like living 
among people who really believe that Christ was a 
teacher to be followed, that it was possible to follow 
him, that he had enunciated living truths, truths 
which could be tested in actual life. A society of 
j^eople who love, who are helpful to one another, 
makes a heaven on earth. When you are here you 
wonder why any other place should be different. 

Everyone believes in simplicity in dress and 
house. Manv of the women have worked out their 
own designs for their gowns, designs which they 
think suitable to them as individuals. Some of them 
are artistic and some the reverse. I am not con- 
cerned half as much with the success as I am with 
the attempt. Will they be strong enough to live up 
to their ideals when the world has discovered Gar- 
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den City and has swept in upon it with its false 
measuring stick? I hope they will. The earlier 
residents, who came here to live in peace their own 
lives, after their own theories, had fought for that 
right among aliens in the world, and now that they 
have tasted the stimulation of a place where every 
one's hobbies are respected, surely they will not give 
up their individuality for any newcomers. I hope 
and I fear. The pioneers who adventure for the 
sake of an idea are always so much more interesting 
and virile than the people who succeed them. Pray 
the gods that the imitators of the spirit that brought 
the pioneers here may not crush out the original 
spirit. 

Even their Sunday is different. It is a full day, 
starting with a meeting in the Hall where they have, 
as the opening exercise, extracts read from the 
works of all the great religious teachers of all coun- 
tries and creeds. The pertinency of the selection to 
the subject under discussion is the only ground for 
its adoption. One grows to feel that religion is just 
the cry of the universal human spirit. In our need 
for something that will embody our longing for in- 
finity, all human souls are alike. Even by our needs 
do we belong to one great family. After the read- 
ing comes a discussion on some pressing modem re- 
adjustment. Non-resistance, co-operation, syndical- 
ism, the substitution of feeling for institutions, all 
the modern questions that are just commencing to 
lift their heads in America have their adherents, 
who eagerly espouse and work for them here. 
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The unique thing about the evening gathering is 
its order of service. One feels condemned at its very 
uniqueness. In the twentieth century, a group of fol- 
lowers of Christ have substituted the command- 
ments of the New Testament for those of the Old. 
Why should it be remarkable to have a service that 
discards all the negative commands of Moses and 
substitutes the positive ones of Christ? "Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself" is the spirit of the 
New, and it is a command that we have not yet 
realized can and ought to be obeyed literally. 

There are two key-notes to the whole place, free- 
dom and love. It is the linking of the two that 
makes Garden City unique. You have freedom 
here, to live your own life. I do not believe that 
there are any restrictions. Your freedom is limited 
only by the good of your neighbor. The atmosphere 
of the place itself creates the spirit that restrains the 
individual and that directs his efforts in helping his 
neighbors attain with him their heaven. 

It is the personality of the citizens that makes 
Garden City interesting. It goes without saying 
that each and all belong to some communistic faith. 
There are socialists, single taxers, syndicalists, 
communistic anarchists, Tolstoyans, people who be- 
lieve it is wrong to own property and people who 
are seeking ways of assuaging their consciences be- 
cause they do not know how to live without it. 

Next door to where I am staying live a man and 
his wife who are both artists. She belongs to one 
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of the wdl-known scholarly families of London* 
They do not think it right to take interest, so they 
are living simply, earning their daily bread by man- 
ual work in making beautiful sanitary dishes. It re- 
quires faith to believe that people will ever return 
to dishes made of good material, under wholesome 
conditons for the workers ; that they will be content 
to have a 'few good dishes, rather than the many 
cheap abominations made in bad factories, where 
the workers rim the risk of poisoning through lead 
glaze. They are making the attempt to create a 
demand for such wares. My faith goes with them 
that they will succeed. 

On the other side is another artist couple. They 
are weaving and designing their own materials. 
They have all the social tenets of William Morris, 
but they are more mystical. They came here, made 
their experiment, and lost, and lost, and lost. When 
they had put their last five hundred dollars into the 
business and faced ultimate ruin, and were ready to 
go to America and start all over again, fortune took 
a turn and success, moderate, but sufficient to make 
a living possible for them, began to come. 

Just a little way down the street is a man who had 
a leather business in London. He hated the com- 
mercial methods of salesmanship, so gave it up and 
came to this place to try his hand on a small hold- 
ing. He has had a hard struggle. That is true of 
nearly all the people who are clinging to an ideal in 
the face of gttat difficulties, and in opposition to 
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the wisdom of the world. They are sacrificing thetr 
own material comfort for the sake of something that 
is more important to them than physical well-being. 
There have been many and great hardships. The 
Garden City has not yet achieved perfection. She 
has still to climb before she reaches the top of the 
Hill Difficulty, but at least she is making the at- 
tempt, an attempt that is fraught with interest to 
every one who bemoans present-day conditions and 
standards. 

There are a few factories which have come here 
for the sake of economic advantages, cheaper water 
and power and better facilities for transportation, 
and the workingmen belonging to these came be- 
cause their work was here. At first, the majority of 
them (there are a few rare souls in every group) 
were very discontented. They missed the noise and 
excitement of the city streets. They were not ac- 
customed to the quieter pleasures of the country, 
Howexer, before they had been here a year, their 
children's improved appearance, better health, and 
greater energy converted them to the place. They 
caught the spirit and they, too, took to gardening 
and had a hobby. 

The intellectual people, who dominate the spirit 
of the city, have all reached the state of mind where 
they are disgusted with our present civilization and 
feel that if it is to be made endurable it must be 
changed. Many of them are firm believers that the 
only way to change it is to do away with private 
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property, to simplify life in both its needs and its 
pleasures, and to substitute creative work for the 
mechanical toil of to-day. When it is impossible to 
change the industry, they would try to lessen the 
hours of labor and to provide more hours of leisure. 
They would plan to train all workers for the proper 
use of that leisure that they need not be too ex- 
hausted mentally and physically to do individual 
work. 

They are taking whatever steps they can to sim- 
plify their own lives. They make their houses as 
simple as possible and have discovered that good 
lines and harmonious colors are far more effective 
than are all the modern arts of house building. The 
same is true of clothes and food. Simplicity means 
not deprivation but gain, more pleasure in the pro- 
viding of actual necessities and more leisure for 
other things that add zest and value to life. 

There are all sorts of art and literary societies 
-and an endless variety of clubs : reading, dramatic, 
painting, open-air sketching, wood-carving, clay- 
modelling, Greek dancing. Every modem effort to 
express creative ability has its devotees and its clubs. 
Almost every person has some art which he prac- 
tises, and he finds companionship among the con- 
genial members of his own club. 

The children dance around the May-pole, and all 
the residents join in community fetes. The most 
interesting is the anual Parody, when all the idio- 
syncrasies and little peccadilloes of the citizens are 
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laughed over. As long as the Garden City can 
laugh at itself, it is safe. When it commences to 
take itself too seriously, it will be spotted. Let us 
hope that there will be ever new infusions of the 
spirit of laughter and of innovation to keep the 
Garden City fresh and growing. 



CHAPTER IX 

STEAMER FREEDONIA, 
SEPTEMBER 23RD, I9O9. 

I am on my homeward way, after one of the most 
wonderful experiences in Garden City. The day 
after I arrived I went to the book-store and bought 
all the literatture about the Garden City I could find. 
In the back of a little pamphlet called Brotherhood, 
there was an advertisement of a library of books on 
philosophy, psychology and other psychic subjects, 
open Tuesday from twelve to one. I waited im- 
patiently for the opening of that library Tuesday 
and was there betimes. A very charming lady was 
in charge ; the regular librarian was out of the city 
for the day. We soon were in the midst of an ex- 
citing conversation. It began to rain. The water 
poured down in torrents and we prolonged our talk 
long past the hour for closing. She invited me to 
come to her house for afternoon tea the following 
Thursday and I gladly accepted her invitation. 

Another delightful hour resulted. I had told her 
of my lack of strength, and without any comment, 
she asked me if I had ever heard of magnetic heal- 
ing. 
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"No/' I replied, but was very little interested. 

"I would like you to meet Mrs. Tolive, who lives 
a few doors from here," she said. "I will take you 
there when you leave me." 

The words "magnetic healing" had meant very 
little to me, and I paid little attention to her intima- 
tion, but when I rose she rose also and came with 
me to her neighbor's door. Just before the maid 
opened it, my new friend said, "Mrs. Tolive believes 
in magnetic healing. Good-bye." She left me on 
the door-step. 

If I had been told that she believed in any cult, 
known or unknown, I would have desired to em- 
brace my opportunity to learn about it at first hand. 

As quickly as I could do so, courteously, I intro* 
duced the subject and Mrs. Tolive tried to explain 
to me that magnetism, life, was everywhere in the 
universe and we drew it into ourselves through con- 
centrating our thoughts and our desires on it. The 
final direction she gave me was to seat myself, at 
the same hour every day, taking the position of the 
sphinx, hands on my knees, body held upright, fac- 
ing the east, and take ten deep breaths; and then 
hold my thoughts on God for ten minutes. 

I irreverently asked, "But what if I do not be- 
lieve in God?" 

"Then take the first high thought that comes to 
you and hold your mind and spirit to that," she re- 
plied sincerely. "Very soon you will contact your- 
self with the energy, magnetism, life, in the uni- 
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verse. It will flow through you like an electric cur- 
rent" 

"It is a very easy river of Jordan," I said, almost 
as serious as she was, because I could not be flippant 
in the face of her earnestness. 

I soon discovered that Garden City was imbued 
with a faith in love's being the actual life force of 
the world, that life and love were synonymous. 

Either because of a natural state of scepticism, 
or that my reason is stronger just now than my 
faith and chokes my mysticism, I could not hypno- 
tize myself into an attitude of mind that brought 
the healing current up and down my spine. 

However, before I had been in Garden City three 
weeks I was ill and unable to move. I was rooming 
with Mr. and Mrs. Adams. They had been co- 
workers with Edward Carpenter in some of his 
social experiments and were most stimulating hosts. 
Mrs. Adams fell ill, too. She was in one bedroom 
and I in another when my librarian friend found me 
and took me to a boarding house near her home, 
where she could watch me closely. I named her 
Pippa then, because as she passes she brings hope 
and help and inspiration to all. She is one of the 
most delightful women I know, a strange com- 
mingling of the old and the new, new in her sjmi- 
pathies, in her need to find expression for love and 
fellow feeling, old in her aristocratic traditions, 
from which her desire for democracy has not yet 
freed her. Friendless and tmknown, and ill in that 
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boarding house, I might have been some stray star 
dropped from the firmament, because I was abso- 
lutely without connections known to the good Gar- 
den City people. Yet Pippa, as soon as her maid 
returned, took me into her home and kept me there 
for a week, arranging for her friends to do likewise. 
After my visit with Pippa, Mrs. Herth, a life-long 
friend of John Ruskin's, and her charming daughter 
invited me for a week ; then I went to Mrs. Bartel's, 
who had two interesting daughters and a son, all 
intellectual radicals. Such a delightful time as I 
had, lying on my back, the guest of charming, cul- 
tured people imbued with the new spirit of love. 

Dear Mrs. Macfail, one of the saints even in 
the Garden City, met me out driving one day and in- 
sisted that I should come to her next. She bought 
everjrthing I needed for my homeward voyage, 
packed my trunk and sent me off with all the loving 
care and solicitude of a mother. Was it some of 
the love that mother had shed so broadcast come 
back to me in my need ? 

To crown all, Pippa is taking me home, and will 
be followed by Bruce Wallace, who has been the 
prophet of the new faith in brotherhood in Gar- 
den City, where there are many peoplfe who are 
seeking freedom to express their craving for beauty, 
for truth, for love ; they are conscious that there is 
for them a "quest of a new Holy Grail," and this 
quest brings to them new life, new zest, new joy. 
All the words in the vocabulary would not exhaust, 
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words cannot utter, the charm and glory of living 
when one is controlled by a new idea, an idea that 
has joy and virility and life for one. Their quest 
is the substitution of service for profit in business, 
the creation of beauty in all one's surroundings and 
of fellowship in all one's relations. It is the faith 
that the spiritual life is more than possessions or 
power or success or any external institution or form 
in which we seek to confine it. Among the leaders 
in the quest is Bruce Wallace. I am hoping that 
Canada will hear his message, but I am afraid 
that she is not yet ready to cast aside her utilitarian 
aims and idols of material success. 

One is never tired of remarking on the coinci- 
dences in life. A very charming girl, with all the 
wit and vivacity of the warm-hearted Irish, shared 
my cabin on the way over. She was a great friend 
of Mrs. William Vaughan Moody's. I found her 
with Mr. and Mrs. Moody, passengers on this ship. 
They are intensely interested in questioning Pippa 
about the experiment at Garden City and we have 
had various arguments whether we had to work for 
the spread of the spirit or for the institution ot 
Garden Cities. 

Marion and Norman are abroad this summer. 
They are studying international law, Marion taking 
the course at the Sorbonne and Norman in Berlin. 
They will spend the winter comparing notes. They 
are preparing to specialize in international law and 
are debating moving from Buffalo to New York or 
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to Boston. They had planned to sail on the same 
steamer with us, but at the last moment had to post- 
pone their sailing. We were very disappointed. 
Pippa is very anxious to meet them. I have told 
her a great deal about them. 



CHAPTER X 

LAKESIDE, 

OCTOBER 25TH, 1909. 

Pippa has kept some of the atmosphere of the 
Garden City for me here. She is leaving for home 
next month and I am disconsolate. It has been in- 
teresting to me to watch her trouble with her vo- 
cabulary when she tried to explain the Garden City 
ideals to the citizens. Things that seem quite a 
matter of course there are too Utopian here to seem 
rational. She has had the same trouble I have al- 
ways had in trying to explain new ideas. Mr. Wal- 
lace also has had a similar experience, but he has 
faith that the "Kingdom of God cometh not by 
might nor by force, but by the spirit" to those who 
are ready to receive it, and is more patient than we 
are. He believes that men, having once gained the 
vision of a land where love and service prevail, will 
ultimately realize it. 

A few days ago I went to call on a friend and 
found one of her boys very ill. His father came 
downstairs to meet me and told me the doctor held 
out no hope, that they scarcely thought he could live 
out the hour. 

96 
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I hesitated a moment ; then I told them about the 
faith of the good Garden City people that there was 
a life force present in the imiverse which we cotdd! 
capture through concentration of desire, purpose 
and thought, and suggested that as they had no 
hope he should allow me to go up and sit by his boy 
and see if I could help him. As a drowning man 
clutches at a straw, he clutched at my suggestion. I 
went up the stairs slowly, torn between my desire 
to serve my friends in their dire distress and my 
fear that my lack of faith might prevent my doing 
so. 

I sat down by his bedside, clasped each of the 
boy's hands in one of mine and took the ten deep 
breaths as Mrs. Tolive had directed. Almost im- 
mediately the thought came, "In Him was life and 
the life was the light of men." 

I sat there, his hands tightly held in mine, concen- 
trating every faculty on that one thought. Slowly 
the electric current, of which I had heard so much, 
but which I had never been able to summon through 
concentration for myself, began to run down my 
arms, and I could feel it pass into his hands. I sat 
there, not daring to reason, scarcely daring to feel, 
but tensely holding to that one thought. 

In about fifteen minutes, his father came up to 
say that the doctor was downstairs and would I go 
into another room. I retired. The doctor came up 
and reported the crisis past My friends over- 
whelmed me with gratitude, and I crept home, 
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scarcely able to drag myself there through the deep 
fatigue that accompanied the intense concentration. 
As soon as I was undressed and in bed, such a won- 
derful feeling of exaltation came over me. It 
seemed as if the exaltation of saving a life must be 
as great as the exaltation of giving birth, an exalta- 
tion that passes beyond words into the mystery of 
silence. 

The next day, still tired and spent from those few 
minutes, I went back to see my friends. They 
wanted to ignore everything but the doctor's skill 
in saving their son. They go to church regularly 
and pray both night and morning, but for them the 
age of miracles had passed. 

For me, I do not know. There was the need and 
I tried to meet it. Some day I shall understand. 

MARCH 2IST, I9IO. 

Gertrude has been to see me to-day. At last she 
seems to be settled. It is eighteen years since a po- 
liceman brought her to me. All these years I have 
watched over her, and yet I have never understood 
her or known how to do what she needed. She was 
just sixteen when the policeman found her wander- 
ing about the streets and asked her where her home 
was. She told him she had none. 

She had been one of Dr. Bamardo's children, had 
been sent to this country and placed with a farmer. 
Even then the daintiness and delicacy of taste which 
has always been her strong point rebelled against 
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the rough surroundings on that farm, and she had 
run away to escape the ugliness and coarseness of 
the life there. After I had known her for years, I 
decided that she was probably the child of some gen- 
tleman and a woman of the streets. She had in- 
herited refined tastes, the love of beauty both in 
nature and in clothes and surroundings, and nice 
habits about the care of her body. When I enquired 
in England at the Home, they could only tell me 
that she had come into the orphanage as a baby and 
had been sent to Canada at three years of age, to 
one of the Homes there. While all the surround- 
ings of the Bamardo homes are clean and whole- 
some, there was nothing, as far as I could discern^ 
to give Gertrude her supersensitiveness to beauty. 

When the policeman brought her to me, I took her 
in for the night and found her a home with a bright, 
wholesome, whole-hearted woman. As usual, Ger- 
trude won her love at first and they were very happy 
together. When she had been there about ten 
weeks, she had a burst of uncontrollable temper. 
She wanted to go to Toronto, to a place where there 
would be children, so I secured her a situation in 
the larger city. I went to see her every time I vis- 
ited Toronto. It was a constant repitition of her 
first experience. She would win the love of every 
one in the house at first, but after a time she had a 
few days of ungovernable rage, or, as I later came 
to believe, nerves. 

Finally, I placed her in a reformatory for girls, 

771V 
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life-long friends of them both. She enclosed a pic- 
ture of the woman suffrage parade down Fifth Ave- 
nue, with the small, brave handful of men who were 
hardy enough to walk with the women. Norman 
was almost in the first line, and I could plainly dis- 
tinguish him. I can understand how he hated the 
parade, for he shuns publicity. He hates fuss and 
wishes mankind would do the rational thing without 
the noise and propaganda that seem necessary to 
induce it to take the right path. Knowing his dis- 
position, I appreciate his heroism in marching. 

We landed in England the day after the Kings 
death. Agnes was eager to see his funeral, so we 
rose at five in the morning and went to a side street. 
The main thoroughfares through which the proces- 
sion would pass were all crowded before we arrived, 
but we took our places near the corner. We sat on 
two boxes which we had bought from an enterpris- 
ing pedlar, but which the police soon confiscated. I 
hated being there ; I hated the spectacle ; I hated the 
interest of the masses in an institution that enslaved 
them. The procession swept by with pomp and cir- 
\ cumstance. It was a magnificent display of national 

wealth, military glory, and hereditary honors— the 
celebration of a past relation out of which all power 
was gone, but whose symbol the people continue to 
worship. 

We waited in London for three weeks for another 
procession. It also swept through the city streets, 
a blaze of color, with brilliant dresses and uniforms. 
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not of war but of peace, with flying banners pro- 
claiming the aspirations of half of the nation and 
bearing portraits of leaders in civic and artistic 
movements of the past, this procession was pulsat 
ing with life and devotion to the coming idea — the 
rule of democracy. 

It was a glorious day when the Woman's League 
for Social and Political Equality, with its fraternal 
organizations, marched through London. It was 
the procession of the great democracy — the democ- 
racy that includes women as well as men. In this 
pageant were represented every interest and activ- 
ity of women, from the great ones of the past who, 
like Queen Elizabeth, bore their share in govern- 
ment, to the sweated worker of to-day, who, on 
account of bad industrial conditions, earns a bare 
subsistence. Thousands strong they marched, full 
of the new interpretation of democracy in its de- 
mand for the extension of the franchise to include 
more than half the race. 

Agnes and I had desired to be included in this 
procession. We had gone to headquarters and had 
seen the banners that the various organizations were 
going to carry. Our purse was light, so we could 
not aspire to any such magnificent banners, but we 
wanted Canada represented. For eighteen cents we 
bought a couple of yards of cheap yellow cambric 
and a box of cravons. On this cotton we stencilled 
Canada on a background of Maple Leaves and pe- 
titioned the Canadian Commission for a sheaf of 
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wheat. We found some compatriots who were glad 
to march with us and with them we divided our 
grain. The papers said next day that a Canadian 
wheat field marched through London. We shall 
gain the suffrage in Canada with almost no effort 
when other countries have granted it to their wo- 
men. Canada has never had to struggle for her 
ideals. Her fight lies in the future when she be- 
comes self-conscious. We wanted, at least, to have 
an infinitesimal share in the struggle of the British 
women, because we shall reap such rich harvest 
from their labors. 

STR. URANIA, 
SEPTEMBER 2IST, I9IO. 

There is a charming young woman sharing our 
stateroom. She seems about thirty. Her face is 
very fresh and her manner bright and frank. Her 
husband, who is in a stateroom with men, seems 
much older and more serious. The fourth member 
of our cabin is an elderly woman. She has been a 
schoolteacher and has written some books, and is 
now too old to teach any longer. She is on her way 
to California to spend the rest of her days with an 
old friend whom she has not seen for twenty years, 
and who has offered her a home. The small income 
she has from her savings will be sufficient for only 
a little pocket money. She is such a charming old 
lady. I do hope that she will be happy with her 
friend; but to me the risk of living with anyone 
not seen for twenty years is tremendous. I cannot 
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imagine living with any of my friends of twenty or 
even of ten years ago. We have travelled along 
such different paths. Life now seems almost di- 
rectly opposed to what I thought it then. What I 
condemned then I now allow, and many things that 
I upheld, I denounce. For me, good and evil have 
often changed their values. I am quite inclined to 
think that I may change many of my present judg- 
ments, because the things for which in the past I 
made the greatest sacrifices have all been outgrown. 
Why, then, should not my present standards be su- 
perseded by some other ? I know it is not so with 
my old friends. The majority of them have con- 
tinued along the same road on which they were then 
travelling. I do hope that my companion de voy^ 
age will not be disappointed. 

STR. URANIA, 
SEPTEMBER 28tH, I9IO. 

A week ago, I had a long talk with my married 
room-mate, or rather the room-mate I supposed 
was married. I wonder why people tell me their 
secrets, as if they were glad to find relief in con- 
fiding in some one. On Wednesday, as we walked 
up and down the deck, she said to me, "The man 
with whom I am travelling is not my husband. He 
had been married twenty years. His wife and he 
are firm friends. They happily understand each 
other, and she is big enough to see that he needs 
more than she can give him. She knew that he 
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loved me, and she sent for me to come to visit her 
and then urged me to accompany him on this trip. 
It would be impossible for them to get a divorce in 
Canada, without Parliamentary proceedings, which 
are both costly and annoying in their publicity. 
Neither of them desire to face the public disapproval 
that would accompany their effort to get a divorce, 
so I have come this holiday with him." 

"But what about the future? How can you, af- 
ter three months of intimacy, return to a separate 
existence?" I asked. 

"I do not know. It is a case of taking a half loaf 
rather than having no bread, with him. I have a 
happy disposition. No matter how much I may 
suffer. I shall always have these three months to 
look back upon. It is not ideal to separate, but 
sometimes I think we shall keep our love better be- 
cause we shall never have it associated with the 
common phases of life. We shall never be so famil- 
iar that we shall take each other for granted. The 
few occasions on which we can be together will al- 
ways be red-letter days. As his wife is keen that 
he shall have every experience that will enrich his 
life, so we are keen that she shall not suffer because 
we have each other's love." 

I have watched them closely all through the voy- 
age. They have almost convinced me that the com- 
promise, the accepting what was possible to them, 
was better than to go through life starving and hun- 
gry for each other, with no opportunity of satfsty- 
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ing the frightful loneliness for a comprehending 
spirit. 

Among the interesting passengers on board is a 
scientist. He has specialized in Germany ana each 
year he goes to London to work in ihe laboratory 
of one of the most famous biologists. His experi- 
ences have been interesting and his point of view 
has been well defended. He is very delightful. I 
had a long walk on deck with him tonday, and 
found him a strong feminist He is prepared to go 
even further than I am. It is interesting to meet a 
man who is more liberal than myself in his opinions 
of freedom for woman. I have had to fight so hard 
for my ideas that I thought that I was advanced, 
and now he laughs at my conservatism. Ah me, if 
my brothers could only hear a man a scientist, call 
me conservative, how I would rejoice! 



SEPTEMBER 29TH, I9IO. 

This is the last night on the steamer. It is strange 
how the night brings such a general feeling of good 
fellowship. Friendships grow with mushroom 
rapidity the last day, and everywhere one meets re- 
gret that the pleasant acquaintances of the past week 
will soon be separated, with slight probability of 
ever again meeting. Always* the last night at sea 
IS a wonderful emotional experience. It is so full 
of memories of the previous weeks* wandering in 
foreign lands. It is crowded with anticipations of 
the home-coming and over all is the wonderful 
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esprit de corps of the passengers. I always love its 
thrill, its vibrations, but to-night it has had its cli- 
max for me. The scientist has asked me to marry 
him. He offers me wealth, social position, a share 
in his work, everything that head could desire — 
and I like him. I like him as I have liked few men. 
Surely, on that foundation wc could build love. I 
want love, I want companionship, I want to be 
needed. I want my own home, to be shared by 
some one with whom I am in sympathy. He seems 
to offer me everything, and, knowing my love of 
truthfulness, he has told me his past history. I am 
confused. What shall I do? He offers me every- 
thing I desire, more than I desire ; but in his frank- 
ness he has told me his theories of sex relations. 
Perhaps I might not be strong enough to stand 
against all the temptations he places in my way. I 
might give way to my longing for companionship 
and forgive him his past, but how can I go back or 
my principles? 

He is to come for my answer in six weeks' time. 



CHAPTER XI 



LAKESIDE, 
OCTOBER I, 1 910. 

Home! Home! No one to meet me, no one to 
care whether I live or die ! True, I might have sent 
word for some one to come to the station, but I do 
not want mere people, not even friendly people. I 
want friends. I want to belong to some one, to 
have some one who belongs to me. I agree with 
Gorky, at least so far, that mere relationships do 
not satisfy me; relationships of blood but not of 
spirit do not content me. I want some one who un- 
derstands me, who believes in me. 

I have six weeks in which to decide whether I 
shall marry the scientist, Mr. Hayes. He bom- 
barded me with arguments. He tried to show me 
that there was a relationship between men and 
women that they disregarded at their cost. He as- 
sured me that once I gave up my life of repression 
I would be strong. I want to be strong ; God knows 
how I want to be strong ! Life is so full of things 
I want to do, and I have tried to do some of them, 
only to start brilliantly, to work enthusiastically and 
suddenly to find myself against a blank wall. At 
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such times I could not think, the pressure on my 
head was so great I could scarcely understand what 
was said to me. This, he assured me, would all dis- 
appear, and I would go from strength to strength. 
I would do brilliant things. I know if there were 
some one who had faith in me I could accomplish 
much more. If I had not always to fight my en- 
vironment alone I might succeed. He is strong, and 
a fighter. We could work together for a better 
world. He has strength and brains and purpose. 
Was ever a woman offered so much ? 

I was pacing the floor when the door-bell rang. 
It was my neighbor, come to welcome me home and 
tell me the news of the summer. 

Ruth Wood had died. It was a happy release, as 
she has been in an insane asylum for ten years. 

Poor Ruth ! When she was young, an enterpris- 
ing young man wanted to marry her. He was not 
a member of the church, and Ruth felt she must 
obey the Biblical injunction, "Be ye not unequally 
yoked with unbelievers." She refused to marry 
him. He went to another city, became one of the 
wealtEiest men in tlie country. She and her mother 
continued to live simply, to scrape along as meagrely 
as possible in order to save money for her when the 
mother should be called away and her income cease. 
They denied themselves all the things that would 
have enriched their lives. Ruth had never been 
fitted to earn her living. Indeed, in her youth, such 
a thing as a woman in her position being self-sup- 
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porting was not thought of. When her mother 
died and Ruth was left absolutely alone, she had no 
interests, no object in life, and slowly she became a 
nervous invalid, and finally a maniac, spending the 
last ten years of her life in an asylum, where she ate 
nothing but ^;gs, whose shells she broke herself, for 
fear of poison. 

If one could do heroic deeds and not pay such a 
price ! 

I came upstairs again, saddened. Poor Ruthl 
She made her sacrifice for her principles, and she 
has paid a tremendous price. What gain has there 
been? Was there some moral fibre added to the 
race consciousness by such a tremendous sacrifice? 



OCTOBER 20TH, I9IO. 

To-day I start to get my clothes ready for his 
coming. I have never cared about dress. I have 
rather discounted it, because I wanted to appeal to 
men on their intellectual side. I did not want to 
attract men by externals, but now that Prince 
Charming is to appear I am like all women ; I want 
to be correctly apparelled. 

I have had men friends all my life, strong platonic 
friends, friends who never mistook friendship for 
love. I have been simply my ideal — a human being. 
I have not known how to make men love me, how 
to attract them. As a girl, I was content not to go 
to dances because I was sure I would have been a 
wall-flower. Of course, I had the usual feminine 
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longing for children of my own; but, somehow or 
other there never was a man on the horizon with 
whom I wanted to live. Many were the days when 
I have walked the streets in agony, because there 
was no way for me to have my own children with- 
out marriage. To marry any man I knew seemed 
an awful price to pay for a child. They were all 
good men; I did not question their morality, or 
their intelligence, or their ability, but they were men 
who believed in the sovereignty of the man, and, 
without ever having come into contact with the fem- 
inist movement, I was bom an individualist. I 
wanted to work out my own salvation, in harmony 
and comradeship with some one if possible, but if 
not, alone. Freedom meant more to me than mar- 
riage. It had taken scant consideration for me to 
reject the various men who had come to me with 
proposals of marriage, but this one was different 
He knew of my admiration for Norman, my friend- 
ship for Daniel ; he was quite content that these men 
should always remain in my life, and he was equally 
glad that I should accept it that he loved deeply and 
sincerely a woman whose memory he must always 
cherish. For neither of us was there to be any de- 
nial of our feelings, or attempt to negate real feel- 
ing that did exist ; all love was precious to him, as 
well as to me. All that had been beautiful about our 
loves should remain. 

But, and the '1>ut'' is so tremendous, he believes 
the sex relations are natural and inevitable. He 
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maintains there is no security for a lasting relation 
between men and wcmien unless there is a real spir- 
itual relation, and only time can tell whether the love 
that draws a man and woman together is lasting. 

I am almost ready ; three weeks more and he will 
be here. I am as restless as I can be. 

NOVEMBER pTH, I9IO. 

When I was a child I was an invalid for four 
years at the adolescent age. I was too weak to walk 
and had to spend most of my time on my back, 
dreaming. 

One day, as I lay quietly, all at once, as if some 
sudden, blinding light shone round about me, as if 
the very brightness and glory had stilled every 
noise, out of the silence came a voice, insistent, dear, 
strong, with its message for me, ''You must be 
true." All the rapture of a lifetime was crowded 
into a minute, all the joy and pain of an eternity 
were compressed into a few seconds. It was as if 
I had received a great mission and had been shown 
at the same time what it would cost to fulfill it — 
all the suffering and misunderstanding, the perplex- 
ity; and I had seen it all and accepted it and said, 
"I will be true." With the vow the vision passed. 
When I saw Bastien Le Page's picture of Joan of 
Arc in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, I 
understood the glory she perceived and also all 
the pain it entailed. If the angels were in the dim 
horizon, the also apprehended the demons that 
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would lurk in her way. It was the one moment 
worth a lifetime, the one moment that gave mean- 
ing, dignity, and value to life. 

I can never recall the feeling of that moment, 
never glimpse the glory again, but the memory of 
it has always remained. 

Two weeks ago, I rose restless and with the per- 
sistent hatmting memory of that childish vision. I 
am forty-five, and yet that one moment was with 
me through the day. 

"Will you be truthful if you marry Mr. Hayes?" 
an inner voice kept asking. 

Remember, the one thing to which you thought 
worth while consecrating your life was the emanci- 
pation of women. How can you accept his ideas 
about sex freedom, when you believe that sex re- 
lations must be limited to reproduction ? When you 
fear that so long as woman accepts indiscriminate 
sex relations, so long as her physical relation to 
man is stronger than her intellectual or spiritual, so 
long will she be subject to him? 

All day my head seethed. First I saw one side, 
then I saw the other. I was very human and I 
wanted his love. I could not give up all he offered 
to me. The next moment I was back, repeating the 
vow of my childish vision, "I will be true." 

It was a day of torture, of uncertainty. I went 
to bed restless and perplexed. I was worn out with 
the conflict of the day and soon fell asleep. In the 
morning I awoke, calm and decided. I would be 
true, and so I sent him word. 
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It has not been quite two weeks. There have 
been days when I felt I must recall the word I sent» 
but I have not. "I am willing to pay the price, but 
grant me vision," I pray. I go on from day to day 
blindly, unable to see my way, not knowing what is 
right, only following my feelings. "Oh, God, if 
God there be, grant me vision." 

How I pray and hope against hope that I shall 
see more clearly ! The way is dark. 

DECEMBER 3OTH, I9IO. 

My landlord, a man of forty, suddenly took it 
into his head to marry. "God bless him," I said, 
"even if it does mean that I have to move so he 
may have my house." 

I did not move far, only a block, but it was a 
larger house, and I thought I would take Mr. and 
Mrs. Fair, a high schoolteacher and his wife, to 
board. 

"Shades of the family will haunt me whenl keep 
a boarding house," I feared, but I decided to risk it. 

I had just finished settling the lasi week in Sep- 
tember, when one morning there was a ring at fhe 
door and when I answered it a father and daughter 
were standing there. 

"I am looking for a room for my daughter. She 
is going to business college. Do you rent rooms?" 
the father asked. 

"Oh, no," I replied, quite decidedly. 

"Have you a spare room ?" he asked. 
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"Yes," I said hesitatingly, "perhaps I have." 

"Please, may we come in and talk to you?' he 
said. 

Most people would think I was out of my head 
to allow a strange man to question me that way, 
but I said, "Why, yes, come in and I will see if I 
can help you to find a room for your daughter. I 
will telephone the business college and they will give 
me some names of people near here who have rooms 
to rent." 

I telephoned and brought him back a list. 

"Would you not consider taking Annie into your 
house? She is a nice, quiet girl, and you look like 
the kind of woman with whom I would like her to 
be," he insisted. 

Subtle compliment. 

*'Well, you had better go and see where she could 
get meals, and I will consider a room and tell you 
when you return, if you do not find some other sat- 
isfactory place." 

I put on my thinking cap. If I rented the room 
that I had planned for the maid, I could pay a maid 
that much more wages. I ran down to my char- 
woman, who lived three doors away. 

"Would you be willing to give me all your time, 
if I were to pay you the same wage as you are earn- 
ing by the day now, and get your own meals at 
home?" I asked her eagerly. 

We talked it over and she decided that she would 
try the experiment. She was to come at seven 
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o'clock, to prepare breakfast When it was on the 
table, she was to go home and get her own. Then 
she was to do my morning's work and go for her 
own lunch when ours was ready, not returning until 
time to get dinner. There was a schedule of hours 
worked out, whereby she gave me the weekly fac- 
tory hours distributed over the seven days. 

When Annie and her father returned, I showed 
them the room and Annie said, '^I would stay here 
in any kind of a room." 

"You will give her meals, will you not? She is 
such a nice girl, once you have her in the house you 
will like her," he assured me. 

"Well, I will give her meals for a few days until 
she gets accustomed to the city," I agreed. 

The father left quite sure that he had found a 
home for his daughter for the college session. I 
had a family of seven, two nephews, a niece, Annie, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fair. I had solved my service 
question for the year. My maid did everything I 
required, even to darning stockings, as long as I 
did not ask her to overstep the prescribed number 
of hours. Renting the room a maid would occupy 
and having no meals to provide for her more than 
balanced the increased wages. She was very com- 
petent. 

Three years before, she and her husband had sold 
matches on the streets of London because they could 
not get work. They had decided to come to Amer- 
ica. They borrowed the money from one of the 
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societies that furthers immigration, and during two 
years they had both worked and had paid back their 
passage money, had furnished their house and sent 
to England for her sister, who did their housework 
and took in washing. Before Christmas they had 
bought eight houses and made a first payment on 
the row. The rent would pay the interest on the 
mortgage and would gradually eliminate the princi- 
pal. That was not a bad record for a penniless 
couple in three years in Canada. 

One morning, when she was dusting my nephews' 
rooms, she came across some botanical specimens 
and I explained to her what the boys studied. Then 
she said. "I want Will (her husband) to go to col- 
lege. I am too busy to study now. I will some day, 
but in the meantime, he could get ready to go when 
we have our money made." 

That tickled me immensely, and I offered to teach 
him the elementary subjects, but he did not appear 
for the lessons. 

Another day she said, "If Will does not go to 
college, I will be sure that little Will (a dear little 
curly-head of four) goes." 

"What is he going to be?" I asked. 

"He is going to be a gentleman.' 

Blessed faith and ambition ! I do not doubt that 
you will be wealtTiy before little Will's college da3rs 
come. 



CHAPTER XII 

TORONTO, 

NOVEMBER I5TH, I9II. 

In Augfust I accepted a position on the Daily Her- 
ald. I am writing on the various experiments for 
civic betterment and their practicability for Tor- 
onto. The managing editor and proprietor is a very 
broad-minded man, but he blue pencils every ref- 
erence to woman suffrage that I smuggle into my 
articles. Some day I shall have my revenge on him. 
The world does move and we will have woman 
suffrage in Canada. I smile to-day in anticipation. 

On the first day of September, when I came up 
to see about a home, I met two women, Nancy and 
Betty. We had never heard of each other, had no 
connections in any way, but we were rash enough 
to decide to keep house together. It was the most 
venturesome jump I ever took, after two or three 
chance meetings, to move my furniture two hun- 
dred miles and furnish a house on the mere hope 
that we three might prove congenial. It was a great 
success. We all three look back on that vear as 
the most momentous of our lives, and a great deal 
of its significance is due to the constant play and 
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interplay of ideas and criticisms among usi» We 
were the center of a changing group. We were 
strong personalities with three strong hobbies, and 
each of us was a most enthusiastic supporter of her 
particular nostrum for the betterment of social con- 
ditions, and had only a polite interest in the others. 

We were as divergent in our opinions and our 
outlook on life as well could be. We belonged to 
three different nationalities, religions and political 
creeds, but we agreed in being tolerant of each oth- 
ers' peccadilloes. We were hot propagandists of 
our respective remedies for the woes of the world, 
but when any one of us became a bore to the rest of 
the group she was promptly silenced. We were 
frank egotists, but we had a saving sense of humor 
and nothing was sacred from the slings and darts of 
the passing joke. We gathered around us a contin- 
uous succession of gfuests of all classes and condi- 
tions and had many an amusing experience. We in- 
vited a number of gfuests for lunch one day, and 
forgot to include in our count the one for whom the 
lunch was given. When the twelfth guest arrived, 
we sat down at the table and, lo and behold, a thir- 
teenth came late and the members of the family had 
to sacrifice a knife, a fork, a glass, an entree, and 
so forth, to fill up the needs of the uncounted guest. 

Nor were we embarrassed when one of our 
wealthy visitors, unaccustomed to dining without 
finger-bowls, made use of her goblet. 

Oh, those parties ! If only we had kept a diary 
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of the ones when we had the proletarians and the 
aristocrats, who had never heard of such mixing 
with their "inferiors" ! The proletarians were often 
the most courteous. 

I went to the hairdresser's one afternoon. Such 
an interesting young girl did my hair. She came 
from England, was the daughter of a well-to-do far- 
mer, but was bom with the desire to travel and see 
the world. She knew that there was no hope of do- 
ing so if she had to depend on what she could earn 
ordinarily. Accordingly, she planned to learn dress- 
making and hairdressing, that she might go as a 
lady's maid with families who were in the habit of 
travelling. She told me her various experiences, 
and how, starting as a maid, she became the trusted 
friend and adviser of her employer. She had been 
in the emplo3rment of one widow, an artist, for three 
years, and had travelled all over Europe. Her mis- 
tress became her friend and together they had en- 
joyed the beauty of the many places which they 
had visited. 

She had grown tired of being under even such 
pleasant authority, and had given up her last posi- 
tion and come to Canada, to see a new world which 
she had hoped to find more virile and more spon- 
taneous in its various expressions. She had been 
disappointed, because it seemed conventional and 
more limited in its freedom and thought than the 
old world. 

I went home brimming over with enthusiasm for 
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my afternoon's meeting. When I told the family 
group, Nancy at once said, "I, too, went to a hair- 
dresser's this afternoon. I sat and wondered what 
your hairdresser was telling you, and I thanked the 
Lord that mine was holding her tongue." 

"But, you see, earth is crammed with interesting 
people, and T am forever turning them up, while 
you have to go to theatres and read novels to dis- 
cover caricatures of them," I replied egotistically. 

APRIL lOTH, 1912. 

When we had lived five months in a poor part of 
the city on account of Betty's social work, we moved 
to a more respectable street three blocks away. We 
were now eight women in the larger house. We had 
been there three weeks, when one night, we were 
awakened about two o'clock by a persistent ringing 
of the bell. 

"Let me come in," we heard a voice say. 

I rushed to the front window and poked my head 
out "Who are you ? We know no man in the city 
who has the right to come in." 

"Oh, I am Mr. — . I have been here before." 

"No, not since we lived here/ 

"Oh ! Have the people who lived here moved ?'* 

"Yes." 

"Oh!" An expressive grunt, but even then we 
were not enlightened. In the morning, we were in- 
clined to take our nocturnal visitor as a joke; we 
did not realize what his visit portended. 
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The next night, three other men woke us after 
twelve and thrice more I had to hold a dialogue 
from the front window. 

Then we realized what had happened. 

Night after night we had callers, and night after 
night we had to listen to their plea that they were 
respectable, that Mr. S., who came there regularly, 
had told him that we would take him in. 

The electric light shone right on the door-step. 
We could see these men were respectable, well 
dressed, nicely spoken, intelligent looking men. 
They gave us no trouble, once we had convinced 
them that the previous tenant had moved. But they 
influenced us. One might theorize as one would 
about the social evil, but all our theories were jolted 
by the calls of these would-be visiting gentlemen. 

One day, we were giving a luncheon in honor of 
a prominent woman speaker who had been lecturing 
in the city. One of the gfuests was late in arriving. 
Suddenly the telephone bell rang. It was our guest, 
wanting to know where we lived. We gave her our 
address. She answered, "The cabman refuses to 
take me to that number." 

MAY 13TH, 1912. 

This morning I went down to the station to meet 
a friend. All the passengers left the street car at 
the upper entrance to the depot. A minute later, I 
heard a voice. 

"Good morning." 

I looked around. There was no one but myself 
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and the conductor in the car. I looked enquiringly 
at him, but he gave no sign. 

"Good morning," again came the voice. 

I looked around, still more puzzled. 

"I hear you, but where are you?" I said. 

"Oh, right out here. It is the motorman. Don't 
you remember Bob Norris, the bad boy you had in 
your Sunday school class?' 

"Oh, yes," I said, "I had lots of bad boys in my 
Sunday school class, but he was the worst" I re- 
membered the desire of the bad boy to outshine all 
competitors in the new devices he sprung upon the 
innocent teacher and over which she would steadily 
refuse to get angry. 

"Well, I am Bob Norris. I sure was your bad 
boy, but then, I have remembered everything you 
told me." 

"How is your mother?" I asked. I had not yet 
placed the boy, but would not disturb his self-respect 
by letting him think I had forgotten him. 

"Oh, she is still living. I went to Lakeside last 
month and brought her up here. My Jiminyf 
Wouldn't she like to see you smile ?* 

"Well, Bob, how are you getting on ?' 

"Oh, I have done well. I roved around and had 
a good time until I married and the kids came. 
Then I had to settle down and work hard. You bet 
they go to Sunday school, and they know about all 
you taught me and how you laughed when I pinned 
your dress to the rung of the chair with a clothes 
pin." 
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'Oh, you boys were a handful/' I laughed. 

''I go to church on Sundays because you taught 
me. My! I was a bad boy, but you would only 
laugh at all my mischief 

Loyal Bob! Cherishing the Sunday school le^ 
sons twenty years 1 

And I go to church no more ! 



CHAPTER XIII 

TORONTO, 

DECEMBER I5TH, I9II. 

Soon after my arrival in the city, I was asked to 
write a series of articles on the life of the working 
girl. I began to investigate and was immediately 
horrified and troubled by the prevalence of the social 
evil. Often a factory girls' job or, if she did piece 
work, the kind and amount of work given to her, 
depended on her courting the favor of the foreman. 
There were numerous accounts of the advantage 
that foremen had taken of the girls under them. 
Then the constant nasty jokes, continuous insinu- 
ations of clandestine relations, the talk of the shops 
and the stories the girls told me, worried me very 
much. I could not accept the old attitude and sim- 
ply denounce them. I suppose it is my open-mind- 
edness, the willingness to hear a story and to judge 
it, not by any standard of morality or custom, but 
purely on its merits, that has always brought me so 
many recitals of human need. I have seldom for- 
gotten Burns' advice : 

"Then at the balances let's be mute. 
We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly can compute, 
But know not what's resisted." 

126 
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Here were girls, young, full of life, attractive, 
with the natural instinct to mate. I could not see 
that the instinct that led to marriage under other 
economic circumstances was more impure now, 
when conditions prevented marriage. I could not 
condemn, I must know what could be done for these 
girls, and not only for those who, full of life and 
energy, were being betrayed by their natural im- 
pulses, but also for those who were still held in bond 
by the traditions of the past. I went to see the lead- 
ing physician in the city, and told him my experi- 
ences, and my problem about these girls who were 
gaining economic freedom, but not losing the feel- 
ing that had led to marriage in the past and from 
which present economic conditions debarred them. 
He advised me to see Dr. Barnes, who had spent 
many years abroad studying the Freudian psychol- 
ogy. The university had arranged for him to give 
a three years' course of lectures on psycho-analysis. 
He spent his winters in Toronto, his summers in 
London. This was my first intimation of the exist- 
ence of Freud. I went to see Dr. Barnes, and found 
him a most enthusiastic disciple and co-worker with 
the Viennese doctor. 

It is always strange to me, how I come into 
touch with a new idea. Perhaps I discuss 
it as a theory, but never until it comes 
into my • own experience does it seem to 
form part of my consciousness. Ten years 
ago I had thought a great deal about the desirabil- 
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ity of women being able to have their own children 
without marriage. I had accepted it as a fact that 
the economic conditions which made the child de- 
pendent on the father were at the base of the pres- 
ent monogamic marriage, and that as women grew 
more capable of supporting themselves and their 
children they would naturally refuse to remain part- 
ners in a marriage without common S3mipathy and 
aims. I had thought about the wisdom of unmar- 
ried women being free to have their own children, 
but now I was face to face with the fact that they 
were having them. 

When I talked to a doctor who was dealing with 
these unmarried mothers when left to their own re- 
sources, he said, "The young girl who has been be- 
trayed into a relation from which a child results 
gains immensely in character by caring for the child. 
Indeed, it is often the making of the girl. She is 
turned from a thoughtless, careless girl into a ma- 
ture, unselfish woman when she faces the result 
of her own act." 

One old, respected doctor, who had a great deal 
to do with the city charities and who was too old 
and too conservative to uphold openly a radical idea, 
was very frank. 

"A woman ought to have children ; it is her nat- 
ural work. If she is not mothering some one, she 
has natural instincts and aptitudes going to waste. 
Much as these girls suffer, I believe that they suffer 
less with a baby in their arms than they do without 
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"Society has no right to inflict such a heavy pen- 
alty on them, then," I quietly retorted. 

He was not ready to admit that. 

When I went to see Dr. Barnes, I was searching 
for light on the question, "Ought we, as people in- 
terested in human welfare, to fight illicit relations 
by penalties or should we find some other way? 
Was it to be liberty or prohibition? If we took the 
barriers down, would all sorts of license creep in, 
endangering our social life? Were there new mo- 
tives, new instincts, to be developed?" 

My reply rather startled the doctor, after the mis- 
understanding and abuse he had met, when he asked 
me, "Do you want to establish a single standard for 
men and women ?" 

"Yes," I answered, "but I want to know what that 
standard should be. I want a standard that is true 
to nature. I am tired of all the hypocrisy, the un- 
truthfulness, the secret relations. If nature ordains 
sex relations for men and women, let us know what 
is natural and not found our conduct on some eco- 
nomic or religious decree." 

I gasped myself. Despite all my previous experi- 
ences, I was surprised that I had arrived there. 

Dr. Barnes discussed theories less than the con- 
tingencies I was facing, stressed less the Freudian 
doctrines of the evils of suiq>ression than his equally 
important message, the necessity for the sublimation 
of desires. Perhaps he followed my mood. After 
the stories of the girls who had not suppressed but 
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had followed their instincts, and who were now suf- 
fering pangs of conscience, I questioned whether 
these pangs were due simply to the reflection of the 
mental and moral atmosphere around them, or had 
some real basis in the nature of the relation and its 
offspring. If they could be free from the incubus of 
public opinion, would they be better mothers? 
Would they have no misgivings? I, who had so 
often fought for tendencies in advance of the crowd, 
did not know whether they were unconscious instru- 
ments of the next step in human progress — the right 
of every woman who desired it to have her own 
child. Knowledge of the facts of life and sublima- 
tion of desire in all sorts of creative work was the 
remedy he gave me for the present emergency. He 
opened a new field of thought in psychology, in edu- 
cation, in life. 

Perhaps the most valuable thing he said to me 
was, "I have long ceased to pronounce judgment 
I know what things are. I do not close my eyes to 
facts any longer, but I do not profess to know how 
things ought to be." 

He supplied me with books to read and I had my 
usual experience of being able to accept only what 
interpreted my own experience. In the numerous 
conferences I had with him, the kernel of truth that 
I gleaned from the Freudian doctrine was very sim- 
ple. Freud makes sex the mainspring of life and 
action. I have contended that sex was too narrow 
a term even in its broadest interpretations. Even 
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shotild some of its original significance be restored 
to the world so that it covered all human relations, 
it would be well to call the incentive to desire "cre- 
ative activity." That would cover work, action, re- 
lations. 

I was quite content to accept Freud if I were al- 
lowed to take him in my own way. When the in- 
dividual cannot pursue a straight line in his attempt 
to realize a desire for creative activity, he is led into 
8Uiq>ression and denial of his desire. All sorts of 
physical and mental evils result. I was sure that 
Freud had caught a glimpse of a great idea, the 
evil of thwarting nature. He had overstressed the 
sex desire as the cause of the thwarting. The crud- 
ity of the herd, which exalts conventions and stand- 
ards of conduct above life; which puts faith in men^ 
but not in man; which believes that public opinion 
may be right, but private opinion wrong ; which be- 
lieves in masses, not individuals ; which says, "Thou 
shalt not," without regard to circumstances and 
persons, seems to me the fundamental cause of the 
suppression of self-expression in individuals. 

Freud was invaluable because he emphasized the 
necessity for the life of the individual. Love in its 
broadest significance is the cause of life. We have 
narrowed the words sex and love, and we have de- 
prived them of their virility. We have exalted 
laws, conventions, reason, knowledge, science, and 
organization, all the forces that standardize life and 
make it mechanical. It is essential that we return 
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to some living source of action, that we revive our 
faith in imagination, spontaneity, emotion, all the 
spiritual elements that nourish the little plant of life 
in the soul of each one of us. 

Freud and Dr. Barnes gave me a new compre- 
hension of freedom and truth. Even when disa- 
greeing with them, I felt that my very disagreement 
gained strength from their interpretation of life. 

Sublimation was their word of hope and counsel. 
Overcome evil with good — not condemnation, but 
understanding and direction, of the creative im- 
pulses. A student in Dr. Barnes' class told me about 
one of his boy scouts, a healthy lad of eighteen, with 
strong sex impulses, whom he had advised to seek 
outlet for his energy in open-air creative work, or 
in enjoyment of nature. The boy returned to him 
some months later, saying, "I thought you were kid- 
ding me, but it is true. Often I have found relief 
through doing some special work in my garden or 
in going out to watch a beautiful sunset." 

I felt that once society had ceased to say, "Thou 
shalt not," and had beg^n to busy itself with all the 
delightful possibilities of human nature and talent, 
the sex question would take care of itself. I began 
to speculate as to whether the monotony of the daily 
toil the parasitical amusements, the absence of op- 
portunity for individual work and play, had not 
their share in the social evil. The social reformer 
must find all sorts of opportunities for creative abil- 
ity, the impulse to expression in work and play. I 
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rejoiced in every evidence of the new efforts to ex- 
press creative ability in recreation, in pageants, the 
new spirit in dancing and the drama. 

My first step was to encourage one of my girls 
who is studying dancing in New York. I hope she 
will, through her studio, add to the possibilities of 
creative recreation. Dancing in any form makes for 
grace, poise, and self-control. The new dances give 
scope for spontaneity and originality. The few 
steps in each dance, which are very simple, are but 
the skein from which the dancer weaves his own 
fabric of figures and postures, adding here a grace- 
ful curve, there a flowing line, until the whole is a 
work of individual character. Dancing is essen- 
tially a democratic art, because it is open to all peo- 
ple who are denied extensive training in other arts, 
and affords them a means of expression for their 
sense of beauty, harmony, and rhythm. 

I watch with joy all the developments of modem 
dancing, the aesthetic, the Greek, the folk dances, 
everything that opens up new avenues for individ- 
ual expression of beauty. It is only a little step to 
take to encourage an amusement that opens possi- 
bilities for self-expression, but I hope other develop- 
ments of the same spirit may follow. 

I persuaded Dr. Barnes to give a talk on the 
Freudian psychology to a group of women whom I 
previously pledged that whether they agreed or not 
they would not discuss the lecture with uns)mipa- 
thetic people. I was afraid they would increase the 
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misunderstanding sure to follow any attempt to 
discuss the Freudian idea, if they should try to ex- 
plain it to people who had no knowledge or compre- 
hension of it I want to know what people are 
thinking. I am never afraid to encounter new 
ideas, but I do not want to be held responsible for 
ideas until I have accepted them myself, though I 
am no coward in sponsoring unpopular ones, once 
I am convinced of their truth. 

The whole sex question is largely woman's ques- 
tion. It is we who have suffered in the past, who 
are always bearing the penalty of any falls from es- 
tablished standards, and ultimately the decision rests 
with us whether the present system of clandestine 
relations and the inability of women to have chil- 
dren and acknowledge them outside of marriage, 
shall persist. 

My friend, Mr. Beveridge, came to me after the 
lecture and said, "You are doing a daring thing to 
meddle in the sex question." 

"I am simply trying to understand it. I do not 
see that there is anything in life which cannot be in- 
vestigated, and opinions of it built on knowledge in- 
stead of prejudice," I replied. 

"The world is not ready for it yet," he insisted. 

"But the world will never be ready until there are 
pioneers," I said. 

"Well, it is getting ready fast, with all the books 
that are being written. They will do the work," he 
argued. 
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''No, they will not do it until people face it out 
frankly, either through their own experience or ex- 
periences that they may learn from others," I af- 
firmed. 

"You will find yourself ostracized, if you go any 
further," he warned me. 

"It is the same old story. There have always 
been lions in my path, and somehow or other, I 
have managed to elude them," I said to reassure 
him. 

"But you throw away your influence," he pleaded. 

"Well, there are others ready to do the work I 
have been doing, if this is the next piece of work 
for me to do." 

"But you run risks of being misunderstood," he 
remonstrated. 

"Very well. If I refuse to face the risks and 
turn from this problem because of its dangers, I 
shall lose my ability to discern truth." 

"Do you not think that you can gain your knowl- 
edge of truth through other channels ?" * 

"No," I said very strenuously. "I have fought 
shy of all sex questions ; I have refused to read prob- 
lem novels or see problem plays ; I have had no mor- 
bid curiosity about it; but the subject has been 
forced on me. I shall forfeit my freedom and my 
truthfulness if I refuse to face the facts now." 

"Sex and religion are the two subjects on which 
the public will not allow you to disturb its beliefs," 
he reminded me. 
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''I accept the dangers, but one does not win free- 
dom by avoiding difficulties." 

"There is much work to be done. We need your 
help badly and you will make yourself unwelcome 
on our committees if your name gets associated with 
the discussion of sex questions," was his answer. 

"The question of sex is to me much broader than 
mere relations between men and women. It is the 
one question that the world has never faced dispas- 
sionately, without prejudice, and with open mind. 
You cannot have people equivocal, even openly un- 
truthful with themselves, you cannot have all the 
clandestine relations openly condemned, yet flour- 
ishing in every comer, without having a canker that 
eats at truthfulness and real relations among peo- 
ple," I said. 

"But people are thinking; you do not need to in- 
jure yourself." 

"I want to know things as they are. When I was 
a child I used to think that I would like to stand 
naked before people and say, ^Here I am ; you may 
like me or dislike me, but at least there is no un- 
truthfulness in me.' Now, I feel that I do not know 
how the sex question is going to be solved, but it 
must be solved in some manner that is open and 
above board. There must be an end to secret rela- 
tions, and there must be something substituted as a 
controlling motive in place of present prohibitions." 

He laughed. "You are incorrigible," he said, and 
the conversation drifted to other matters. 
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If Freud is right, not until we recognize the unity 
of life and give sex its right place shall we outgrow 
it and eliminate its evils. We must first say it is 
dean before we can direct it. It is the old Pauline 
doctrine, ''All things are lawful, but all things are 
not expedient." Not denial of desire, but the choos- 
ing of a higher good, will solve the sex problems. 
When we have rid ourselves of adherence to arbi- 
trary commands, we shall discover living principles 
of growth within us. Constantly I repeat the same 
words with new content. I look back from some 
new conception of an old truth and wonder what 
significance it had formerly. Dr. Barnes pulled me 
up a big step to where I was willing to know the 
facts of sex as they are, to face the evils of suppres- 
sion with no reservations in my own mind. I want 
truth. I have thought that I always wanted to know 
it, but I am continually discovering new lands from 
which my cowardice has first excluded me and then 
blinded me to their existence. I am convinced that, 
once we are willing to be frank and truthful, we 
shall find our way out of this morass of falsehood, 
h)rpocrisy, and illicit relations, with their heart- 
breaking results. Henceforth I hope I shall be 
brave and not try to cover over my own or any 
other person's sex experience with some moral plat- 
itudes. 



CHAPTER XIV 

TORONTO, 

APRIL 3OTH, 1912. 

When I was a young girl I used to have periodic 
fits of wanting to be friends with my world, the 
whole of it. I used to go out in the morning feel- 
ing, "I am alive and so are you ; let us be friends." 
It is fun to look back now and see the various recep- 
tions my friendliness met. The hide-bound society 
women, who arrogated to themselves special privi- 
leges because they had been born or forced them- 
selves into a certain social set, used to eye me wrth 
amazement. The working people, who felt that I 
was their friend, smiled back. I responded with the 
same feeling that my friendliness evoked, for I had 
not outgrown my environment. I have long since 
burst that shell. One day I was going to entertain 
some distinguished guests at lunch and I was telling 
my friend about them, 

"Why," she said, "people are just people to you, 
and why should they not be ?' 

It took years of groping amid all sorts of social 
traditions, the going ahead and trying things out — 
for I am not a thinker (I feel my way slowly, fol- 
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low some instinct — not a very clear one to-day, then 
judge my action and grow a little more to-morrow) 
before I decided to become a democrat in my rela- 
tions with people. It is amusing to recall my feeling 
of consternation the first time I sat at the breakfast 
table with the maid. She was a very nice girl, in- 
telligent, and quiet in her manners. Around the 
house, I used to talk with her a great deal, and yet, 
when I had occasion to sit at the table and talk to 
her, the force of habit was so strong that I felt that 
I was doing something daring. I had a similar feel- 
ing the first time I took a meal with my washer- 
wonutn. I can laugh now at the barriers we erect 
between ourselves and other human beings, but the 
barriers were there, and they represented an author- 
ity and fear of endangering my social prestige that 
seems not understandable now. 

One morning some years ago, I received a very 
mysterious letter in my mail, "The Seamen's Union 
would be very much obliged if you would come to 
their meeting, Wednesday evening, at half past 
eight." It was a bolt out of a clear sky. I had 
never been conscious that there was a Seamen's 
Union; indeed, I knew very little about trades un- 
ionism and thought that the working people were 
not so thrifty as they might be. Economy was the 
saving virtue for working people. I could not un- 
derstand why they had asked me to attend a meet- 
ing. I asked my friends tentative questions about 
the sailors. Everyone condemned them as a very 
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rough lot, drinking up their wages at the end of each 
voyage, quarrelling, and spending their time with 
rough women. I did not dare tell my brothers, for 
fear they would object to my going to the hall, and 
I debated very tmilBly whether I should take a chap- 
erone or a man friend with me. Finally, I decided 
to be brave and go alone. I climbed two rickety 
flights of dark, dirty stairs to their hall, pausing 
many times to wonder if discretion would be the 
better part of valor. 

"What could those men want of me?" I asked 
myself over and over. I did not think they would 
do me harm when they had sent for me, but despite 
my reasoning I was trembling when I knocked at 
their door. 

A little hole in the door was uncovered and a 
voice asked, "Who's there?" 

My voice shook as I gave my name. 

I heard the president say, "show her in," and 
two men opened the door. The room was thick 
with smoke, a pungent, cheap tobacco. Thirty men 
immediately stood to receive me. Their faces were 
rough, their clothes, for the most part, pretty bat- 
tered, although a few were as neatly apparelled as 
any thrifty man after his day's work. I walked 
with beating heart across the room between my es- 
corts, who presented me to the president As soon 
as he had shaken hands with me, he introduced me 
to the Union and placed a chair for me. When I 
had seated myself, the men took their chairs. Un- 
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demeath their rough exteriors, I knew they were 
gentlemen. My fears vanished, and I waited with 
interest to learn why they had summoned me. 

The room was small and poorly lighted. The 
men had resumed their pipes. Despite the numerous 
cuspidors, the floors was badly stained with tobacco. 
They were a hard-looking lot of men, all nationali- 
ties, all ages, some bent and worn by their years as 
well as by hard usage, others young boys who had 
not lost their desire for adventure. Their courtesy 
surprised me and transfigured them in my eyes. 

The president, a tall, powerful man with a face 
which exposure to the weather and the hard lite of 
a sailor had lined until he looked more like forty 
than thirty, a strong voice and the inborn genius 
for leadership which had placed him so early in the 
chairman's position, seemed like an old-time Viking 
as he stood among them, only he was not there as 
commander, but as comrade of the men with whom 
he had won the rights they now possessed. He 
called on the secretary to read the minutes of the 
last meeting. 

"Whereas, the Sailors' Home is appealing to the 
churches for donations to support it, and in so doing 
is telling stories of the misdeeds of the sailors which 
are not true, thus tending to give a bad impression, 
it is hereby moved that we ask a member of one of 
the churches to come to our next meeting and hear 
our side of the story, and then to ask the churches 
not to allow the sailors' missionary to speak among 
them or collect money from them.* 
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At once I was interested, although I could not 
understand why they had selected me. 

The president asked one of the younger men, with 
a fine, open face, to explain the resolution. With 
an earnestness that made him eloquent, he told of 
the old days when sailors were indentured and 
treated almost like prisoners on shipboard. Their 
hard lives, with poor food and crowded accommo- 
dations in the forecastle, made them desire drink as 
soon as they went on shore, that they might forget 
the misery of the sea. Often, while sunk in drunk- 
enness, the sailor was entrapped and signed up for 
another voyage. In those days, he was often a most 
forlorn, despicable creature, the victim of bad con- 
ditions, and the Sailors* Home, which pitied them, 
but never sought to change the conditions which cre- 
ated the poor wretches, may have sometimes been 
a refuge. But to-day, the sailors themselves, 
through their unions, were gradually remedying the 
bad conditions. They wanted no more charity ; they 
wanted justice. They would take care of all the 
weak members of their craft. The missionaries, 
with their stories and appeals to the pity of the 
churches, lessened the respect of the people for their 
calling. They were men, and wanted to be treated 
like self-respecting individuals. 

I had little understanding of trades unionism, but 
I was able to comprehend their desire for respect^ 
and to be interested in their struggle to improve the 
conditions under which they must work. 
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Yet, despite my sympathy with the men, I had 
many misgivings in sponsoring the Seamen's Union. 
They gave me a glimpse of the perseverance with 
which they had worked for the amelioration of the 
conditions of their calling. Their human craving 
I could understand, but I was full of the prejudices 
against trades unions which were as common 
then as prejudices against the I. W. W. to- 
day. All my past experiences would have led 
me to seek to reform the men and to put the 
blame for 'their excesses on weak human nature 
rather than on the conditions which had caused 
them. I had more faith in God's converting 
them than in the men's working out their own sal- 
vation by winning proper conditions for work and 
living. 

It was a strange, unfamiliar world. I knew I 
should have to face a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing in mothering their cause, and I was afraid that 
I might be ostracized socially. I had been a Lady 
Bountiful, an agent of organized charity. T had 
taken part in all sorts of perfectly respectable re- 
form work, but to speak for a union as if I believed 
in it, to attest my faith that these men were capable 
of becoming respected citizens if they were given 
the economic opportunity, required bravery. 

I could not, however, go back on the men when 
they had appealed to me. I acceded to their request, 
and went to the various churches to try to interest 
them in the sailors' desires for respect. The general 
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attitude of both ministers and people was that a 
little missionary work would do the sailors no harm. 
They could not grasp the sailors' view-point 

Having sponsored one union, I made friends with 
the others, until the central council dubbed me their 
honorary president, more because of my interest in 
them as htmian beings than for my understanding 
of the Trades Union movement. On the mast of 
the Seamen's Union, I had been hoisted to a compre- 
hension of the similarity of desires in all people. 



CHAPTER XV 

TORONTO, 

APRIL 3OTH, I912. 

Last month I had my first participation in genuine 
trades union activities. Nancy and I went down one 
morning to get our new spring gowns. As we got 
off the street car, we noticed a crowd in front of a 
large clothing store. There were several policemen 
driving the people along. We could hear the con- 
stantly reiterated, "move on." We were soon in the 
midst of the surging mass, and a policeman at- 
tempted to shove me. I asked indignantly, "Why 
do you push me ?" 

He looked surprised at me a nxHnent, and then 
said quietly, "Are you not a striker ?" 

Immediately incensed by the change of tone of 
the policeman and aroused because of his roughness 
to the young giris who were evidently making their 
fight for liberty, I said, "Yes, I am." 

"Then why do you ask me questions?" he said, 
in a very gruff tone. He seized my arm and whis- 
tled. 

I remonstrated, "You have no right to touch me.'* 

But the burly man tightened his hold, and said, 
in a growl, "We will see/' 

H5 
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Immediately the police patrol drove up, and sev- 
eral other policemen appeared to rise out of the 
ground, each holding one or two young girls in his 
grasp. We were bundled into the wagon and driven 
off. As I looked around at my companions, young 
girls, nearly all of them under twenty, I marvelled 
at the courage that made them face such an ordeaL 
They, in turn, viewed me in amazement, not expect- 
ing to see a woman with gray hair. The young girl 
next to me broke the silence, "What floor do you 
work on ?" 

I answered quite glibly, determined that, having 
been thrust into the strike through no volition of my 
own, I, at least, would be game and not seek exemp- 
tion from the struggle, "I am in the millinery de- 
partment." 

"But the millinery department did not go out on 
strike," she objected quickly. 

"No, but I was late to work this morning, and 
when I saw the policeman handling the young girls 
so roughly, I had to remonstrate with him. The 
policeman gave me no chance to protest To what 
department do you belong?" I asked, questioning 
her in turn. 

"Oh, I am a messenger girl in the garment fac- 
tory." 

"Why is the factory striking?" I enquired. 

"One of the men in the cloak department lost a 
piece of a garment he was making. He would have 
t' > pay for the whole garment, if lie did not find it, 
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so he tipped the sweeper, and the next morning the 
missing piece had been returned. The next day an- 
other man had the same experience. So it went on. 
Every day some man would have to tip the sweeper 
to get a missing piece. When one worker went to 
the foreman and complained, he was told, 'You 
must be a grumbler; no one else is complaining.' 
They organized a committee and sent it to the man- 
ager of the factory, but he refused to hear it, say- 
ing, 'It is against the rules of the firm to listen to 
any committee from the workers.' " 

"But why are you striking?" I asked her, know- 
ing that she could not be involved in the disputes of 
the adult workers. 

"Oh, they got some new machinery last week and 
threw a lot of operators out without any warning, 
and my father was one of them to be discharged Fri- 
day night. Of course, when each man makes an 
application for work, he signs an agreement that he 
can be discharged without notice ; but it is hard on 
them. They want work so badly they sign, hoping 
they will escape." 

I know the rule of the house. One of the head 
officials had told me some time ago that every man, 
from the highest paid manager to the youngest cash 
girl, signs that agreement. 

"It is not fair," the little girl added. "Father did 
not get very good wages. The firm says that they 
pay less wages than trade union wages because the 
work is more regular, but I do not think it it the 
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same. Father has to work more hours, and the firm 
gets more work out of him." 

'Do not the people object to the wages?" I asked. 
'Oh, the firm puts it all over them with their 
welfare work and their charity stunts; but my 
brother will not work for it. He says he will get 
a fair wage and look after his own welfare." 
Is your brother a trade unionist?" I asked. 
'Oh, yes, and he hates the big firm, because he 
says that they dominate the wage scale all over 
Canada. Sometimes he gets very angry at it and 
calls it a heartless, lying autocracy." 

"Do you know what that means?" I asked her 
amusedly. She was evidently very proud of her big 
brother. Her eyes shone as she talked of him, so 
I drew her on. 

"Oh, yes, Morris reads a lot. He had a book 
called a 'Benevolent Despotism,' and he said that 
was what the big store was. The intentions of the 
managers were all right, but they ought to trust 
their workers and let them have committees who 
would curb the abuses." 

"Where does Morris learn so much ?" I enquired, 
interested in the little sisterly parrot. 

"Morris goes to night school, and he gets books 
out of the libraries. He knows all about the big co- 
operative stores in England, and he says that some 
day the state will own our big store and all- the sys- 
tem that the bosses work out to make money for 
themselves will be used to benefit the workers, but 
it is a long time to wait.' 
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The patrol stopped at the station, and we went 
into tHe court room. Nancy, who had been very 
much excited over my arrest, had taken a taxi and. 
arrived before us. She whispered to me, "You 
surely will tell the judge who you are, and he will 
discharge you at once with an apology," but I only 
smiled and warned her to be quiet. No, I was not 
going to lose my opportunity to share the experi- 
ences of the workers, even if I were only playing 
at what, to them, was a very serious problem, on 
which their bread and butter depended. 

My little messenger girl was called first 
'What is your name?" the judge asked. 
'Rebecca Ralinsky." 

"Where were you born?" 

"In Russia." 

"How long in this country?" 

"Ten years." 

"How old are you ?" 

The child was growing frightened. "Fourteen 
years," she barely whispered. 

"How long have you been at work ? Speak up," 
the judge added, rather crossly. 

"Two years," she said, a little louder, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

"Why are you working?" 

"We are a large family, there are six children 
younger than I, and father does not earn enough 
money to keep us all." 

"What were you doing when you were arrested ^'^ 
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''I just changed off with father. He was picket* 
ing since six o'clock. He went home and I was 
watching the door so no scab would go in." 

The crowd gathered in the court room laughed. 
Such a little mite to be substituting for her father! 
Poor little child ! The tears came to my eyes. The 
judge ordered silence in the court. 

I fancied I detected a little pity in his face. "Step 
down," he said, and then beckoned to me. 

"Are you a striker ?" he asked, but before I could 
answer Nancy came forward. "Your honor, she 
is not/' she said, and then stepped to his side and 
told him who I was and that he was a classmate of 
my brother's; also about our shopping expedition 
and my arrest because my attitude betokened sympa- 
thy with the strikers. 

"The case is dismissed," the judge declared, with- 
out hearing further evidence, "you may all go." 

The yotmg girls gathered around me and poured 
out their stories incoherently. 

"Oh, miss, if you only knew! My foreman will 
not give me enough work some weeks to keep me 
going," one shabby girl of eighteen said. Some one 
at my elbow whispered, "And she has no home, 
either." 

"The foreman favors girls and keeps others wait- 
ing. It is well seen who gets the best jobs, but I'd 
starve first, before I'd go out with him," another 
emphatically remarked. 

"My father's foreman made him lend him twenty- 
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five dollars, and do you think we will ever see it 
again ? We need it to pay the doctor's bill," chipped 
in another young girl. 

"My uncle had to give his foreman twenty-five 
dollars to get a job," another one added. 

I knew that the members of the firm would be 
aghast at the extortions of the foremen. They were 
sincere in their desire to treat their workers 
squarely, according to their proprietors' ideas, but 
in refusing to have committees of the workers they 
let in all sorts of abuses which they were impotent 
to know and to curb. 

"Will you come over to the Hall with us?" the 
girls asked me. "We are going over to the Labor 
Temple, where the strikers are meeting.' 

Very soon after my entering the hall, I was 
sought by one of the leaders and asked to go on the 
publicity committee. It was my business to inter- 
view the various papers, who were all afraid to pub- 
lish any account of the strike, because the firm car- 
ried a large amount of advertising matter. 

I tried to interest the various women's clubs, but 
I was amazed because they had no sympathy with 
the strikers, unless I had some tale of hardship to 
tell. The common, everyday longings for better 
conditions, for a life that would provide more than 
food, clothes and shelter, were not recognized as 
justifying a strike. I had to tell over and over the 
old, old story of the bosses who favored the girls 
whom they could take out evenings, girls who had 
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to sell themselves as well as their labor to get suffi- 
cient work to earn a living. 

I shared in endless discussions on how to reach 
the head of the firm and lay the facts before him, 
but the benevolent autocrat was so sure of his good 
intentions that he refused to hear anything that 
would cast a slur on them. He has shifted his re- 
sponsibility to many managers, whom he held re- 
sponsible, first and foremost, to make profits, and 
secondarily, to have as good conditions for the 
workers as were compatible with that end. The 
welfare work was a tremendous advertisement «ind 
bulwark against the workers' case being judged dis- 
passionately on its merits by the public. 

I worked with might and main to interest the em- 
ployees who had not joined in the strike, to make 
them class conscious, to arouse some fears that if 
they accepted autocracy in industry they would be 
the victims of autocracy in government also. Some 
of the abuses for which they struck were remedied, 
but the firm refused to recognize the union. It 
pulled down the blinds of the big show windows 
on Simday, so no one would be tempted to break 
the Sabbath by gazing on desirable goods. It car- 
ried on extensive welfare work for the employees, 
and gave handsomely to civic causes. The members 
were rated as good citizens, loyal supporters of the 
Methodist church and its various causes, were feted 
by both church and national authorities. I am sure 
that the members could have echoed the rich young 
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man's words, "All these have we kept from our 
youth up ; what lack we yet ?" The modem answer 
would be, "Go, share your authority with your em- 
ployees," and they would have "gone away sorrow- 
ful," for they had great possessions and power. 

During the strike I had to preside at a meeting 
of the Woman's Political League. I asked Miss 
Bostwick, who had been sent from New York to 
conduct the strike, to speak to our association. She 
made a very wise and illuminating speech. I did 
not expect an audience who had never considered 
that justice to working people was a higher virtue 
than charity, to respond any more cordially than it 
did. As soon as the discussion started I closed the 
suffrage meeting, and asked all who were willing to 
try to awaken interest in the strike to remain. I 
thought I made it quite clear that with the adjourn- 
ment of the suffrage meeting a new meeting came 
into existence, but I aroused a great deal of hard 
feeling amongst the zealous suffragists, who were 
afraid that their pet cause would be hurt through be- 
ing linked with an unpopular one. As usual, I 
wrote to Norman, my fountain-head of wisdom, and 
also to another friend, a Professor of Economics, in 
New York. Their answers were diametrically op- 
posed to each other. Norman said that the suffrage 
cause would gain strength by allying itself with a 
real social need ; the professor said, on the contrary, 
that while the suffrage question was not sufficiently 
alive to be jeopardized by my action, as it became a 
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more vital issue that it would not be wise to mix it 
up with any other question. 

When I showed the letters to one of the members 
of the committee, I discovered that she had known 
Norman in Pennsylvania, and his opinion made her 
support me in the ensuing controversy. 

She told me a lot about his early days as a uni- 
versity professor, when he was dismissed for his 
radical opinions and his support of the printers' 
union in its strike. His mother and three sisters 
were dependent on him, and for a short time they 
all suffered until he gained a commercial position in 
a distant city. Then his experience in causing his 
mother to suffer made him more judicious. 

''He has such a dear head and such a good judg- 
ment that it was a tragedy for the radical move- 
ments to lose his leadership," she said sorrowfully. 
"It is the eternal tragedy of all weak causes that re- 
volt is too high an end for us weak mortals." 

"Say, rather, that it is the eternal tragedy for us 
that the revolt against evil takes more virility than 
most of us have," I replied. 

"Sometimes we could pay the price for otu'selves, 
but we are not strong enough to pay it in our fam- 
ilies' sufferings," she said, almost reminiscently, as 
if she too had failed in her high endeavor. 

She gave me a new light on Norman's past, for, 
despite our deep friendship, I knew very little about 
his history. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TORONTO, 

MAY 20TH, I912 

Judge Lindsey, who is making a brave fight 
against special privilege, and has bravely denounced 
the public utility corporations as the source of mu- 
nicipal corruption, is seeking re-election to-morrow. 
Marion, who has been restless with the petty re- 
forms, is in Denver campaigning for him. The rev- 
elations of graft, corruption, and exploitation of the 
poor, have made her very indignant, and her 
speeches have rung with fierce denunciations of the 
bribes of special privilege which have crept into ev- 
ery nook and cranny of Denver, destroying man- 
hood and transforming high-standing citizens into 
the enemies of the state. Norman admires her as- 
tuteness, her grasp on political questions, and Her 
idealism, and has bidden her "God speed," while he 
drudges away in New York, obtaining justice in the 
law courts for his clients. 



NEW YORK, 

JANUARY I5TH, I9I3. 

During the strike in Toronto, I promised that 
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when the big strike in the ladies' garment trades 
should be called I would come to New York to help. 
Word came that they expected three unions to 
strike this week. I hastened to obey the sum- 
mons. I felt like an astronomer, going to watch 
for the appearance of a new comet. I was 
seeking to be present at the birth of a new epoch. 

As I neared New York, I eagerly scanned the 
morning papers. Seventy-five thousand women had 
walked out that morning, Italians, Jews, Russians, 
Slovak Armenians, Arabians, Gredcs, Poles, Ger- 
mans, French, Americans, eleven nationalities, many 
different races, and in ages from eleven to the bent 
women of seventy. I was eager to be in their midst, 
a learner from them. A new era was dawning, 
when women, who, it had always been predicted, 
would never stand together, were coming out a reg- 
ular army, to take their ranks with men in organ- 
ized labor, to fight for wages that would make pos- 
sible for them a better living. 

The strikers had marched out like a regiment 
from their various factories, marching with pre- 
cision born, not of discipline or drill, but of a great 
purpose. They sang the Marseillaise and shouted 
in unison, "Our day is coming!" 

I checked my baggage quickly and rushed down 
to the lower East Side picket line — ^the largest picket 
line that had ever been. The leaders were moving 
from factory to factory, giving words of encourage- 
ment; PoUakoff, with the shrewd, alert mind of a 
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boy, quick to cheer the crowd with a joke or to see 
an advantage to be gained ; Dyche, more mature and 
determined, but equally alert. They gave the strik- 
ers instructions to quietly walk back and forth in 
front of the factories, no violence, no loitering, to 
explain to any workers who tried to enter the rea- 
sons why they were on strike, and if they should win 
how all needle workers would benefit. Everywhere 
I could catch the voices of the officers urging, "Be 
patient. Keep your self-control under provocation." 
It was different from my expectations. I marvelled 
at their calm in the face of such powerful opponents. 
I was eager to be a partner in the struggle and 
went to the' headquarters for instructions, and will 
commence my work to-morrow. 

JANUARY i6tH, I9I3. 

Marion, Norman and I went out for dinner last 
night. She came back from Colorado last spring, 
despite the overwhelming victory of Judge Lindsey, 
thoroughly disheartened. The revelation of corrup- 
tion in Denver sapped her vitality, but increased her 
desire for the election of a progressive who would 
give sincerity and honesty to politics, thus augment- 
ing the chances for continuous development of jus- 
tice in Denver. She had hope that the political 
game which is now played with so much chicanery 
and duplicity might once more become a real ex- 
pression of opinion by the American people. When 
Roosevelt, whom she considers the arch-enemy of 
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democracy, was nominated, her hopes were frus- 
trated, and she has never recovered her buoyancy 
and courage. She is not well, and has to rest a 
great deal. Over our coffee, the political question 
came up, and Marion said with discouragement, "It 
will always be so ; the men with social spirit will be 
outwitted by so-called liberals, like Pinchot, who 
give themselves over to playing the political game." 

"Pinchot was sincere," Norman interrupted her. 

"I do not doubt that he was sincere when he 
stooped to do what he thought was expedient in sup- 
porting Roosevelt, but he destroyed the work of the 
insurgents for the last three years, and he dragged 
the Progressive cause down into the muck of the 
political arena, where it is all a game of grab and in- 
fluence," Marion answered warmly. 

"He will learn by his mistakes," Norman replied 
calmly, trying to stem her indignation. 

"The people are honest at heart, if they could 
only be dealt with honestly, but not until we have 
a party who will be square and above board in all 
their dealings as well as public utterances can we 
hope for right social conditions," she continued, 
more hopefully. 

"There was no reason to hope for a swift vic- 
tory," Norman reminded her. "We are just at the 
beginning of our insurgency, and there will be many 
battles lost before the cause of the people is won." 

**We will never win if we rely on liberals," Mar- 
ion said bitterly. "This campaign in Colorado has 
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made me a radical. It is no use trying to reform 
present institutions; we shall just have to get rid of 
them and establish others which will have more hope 
of fairness in them for working people." 

"I am still a liberal," Norman affirmed, more op- 
timistically. "The mass of people are stupid ; they 
have accepted the authority of their masters for so 
long that they are slow about questioning 'what the 
boss says.' We cannot hope for a rapid victory; 
we shall just have to peg away slowly in a great 
many directions, trying to make them think, and 
to awaken them to the necessity of controlling their 
own political fortunes." 

"Do you not think that it might come more 
quickly, if you appealed to other motives beside self- 
interest ?" I asked timidly. 

"You still have a religious mind," Norman jested. 
"Despite your discontinuance of church going, you 
are a Christian." 

"But, Norman, you do not believe that the polit- 
ical measures you are keen to gain for them will 
accomplish a great deal," I persisted. 

"No, the ultimate hope for the people is a right 
spirit in them," Norman answered me seriously, 
"but we must work through existing channels to 
create that spirit. It is too slow for me to sit around 
and wait for some great awakening to come. I 
must do something." 

"I am not sure that we are not just making a 
fuss and blinding ourselves with the splutter in all 
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our efforts at changing social conditions through po- 
litical or economic changes," Marion said thought- 
fully. 

"Supposing we put our faith in people, and not 
in measures, believed that there was in every man a 
desire for justice and the possibility of awakening; 
his faith in the potency of goodwill to create a new 
world, might it not be a case of the longest road 
round was the shortest road home?" I asked, be- 
cause I am positive that the millenium will niver 
come until faith in man comes. 

"Too slow for me," Norman laughed. 

"I do not know where to make the distinction 
between the power of institutions to shape the man 
and the ideals of man to create the insttiution. At , 
present I believe if we could change the institutions 
of society we might change the man," Marion said. 

We all rose from dinner to work at the problem 
in our own way — Marion to attend a socialist com- 
mittee ; Norman, to hasten to court to plead the case 
of some pickets who had been arrested; and I, to 
return to the halls where the strikers assembled, for 
whom I felt my greatest service was my goodwill 
and sympathy. 

MARCH 25TH, 1913. 

The strike is over, all the workers are bade, I 
have had an exciting time. I have watched it all 
with keen interest. It has been the greatest event 
in my life to see people trying to free themselves, 
to watch the new birth that has come to many young 
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folks. There were five different unions out on 
strike. The oldest and best organized was the 
Waist and Dressmakers' Union. The intelligence 
and general appearance of the workers increased 
with the length of time they had been organized, 
and the terms they had won for themselves. The 
last to organize was the Wrapper and Kimono 
workers. They were just emerging from sweat- 
shop conditions, under which they had had to own 
their own machines in the shops where they had 
worked, carrying them from one job to another; 
had been obliged to pay for their thread and needles, 
often even for drinking water; had had low wages 
and long hours; and were consequently underfed, 
devitalized, and seemingly robbed of ambition and 
the self-respect that was necessary for demanding 
their rights. It was essential to lead them to believe 
in themselves and to overthrow their faith in their 
bosses. 

It was interesting to hear how the tone of the 
speakers changed, according to the union they were 
addressing. They unconsciously adapted them- 
selves to the stage of development manifested by 
their audiences. While at the meeting of the most 
recently formed unions, they simply denounced the 
bosses, at the older ones, which had succeeded in 
winning better conditions for their members, the 
speakers suggested co-operation and plans for its 
consummation. 

Raising the standard of wages had meant raising 
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the standard of living and intelligence, the possibil- 
ity of better conditions, not only for the workers, 
but for the manufacturers as well. If I had needed 
any proof of the necessity for fair wages and fair 
hours, that strike would have convinced me. The 
workers who were the victims of bad labor condi- 
tions were a menace, not only to themselves, but, 
through their lessened vitality and intelligence, to 
democracy as a whole. 

It was interesting to see the eager way in which 
the young people read, amid the tumult of the halls 
where the strikers assembled. There were twenty- 
two halls and every striker had to report to his shop 
chairwoman at one or other of these at certain hours 
diu"ing the day. There were a great many speeches, 
plentifully interspersed with music, but in every lull 
in the proceedings you could see these young people 
eagerly reading books. Investigation showed that 
they were usually good English works by authors 
like Ruskin, Morris, or Carlyle. 

At this time I met a Qiristian Scientist, who de- 
nounced the strike as unnecessary. In the course of 
my defence, he oflfered to treat anyone I might send 
to him for prosperity. I told that to a group of 
girls and tried to explain to them what Christian 
Science and the various New Thought societies 
stood for. I said, "They believe that love is the 
great creative force in the world. If one aligns one- 
self with this force, accepts it through faith, and be- 
lieves that it is working in and through one, it will 
aocooqilish for one whatever good is best." 
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A girl interrupted me, "I was sent to jail ten days 
ago for picketing, and they allowed me to go a day 
before my sentence expired. When I came back to 
the hall where the strikers were, they were so sur- 
prised and delighted that they all gathered around 
me. I knew more love in that hour than Christian 
Scientists will ever know." 

The girls with whom I picketed interested me im- 
mensely. They had some of the spirit of revolu- 
tionists; they had often come without breakfast; 
sometimes there was sickness in their homes; they 
had suffered privation and want and they said per- 
sistently, "It is for the women who will sit in our 
seats after we are gone. We cannot make up what 
this strike costs us as individuals, but we will make 
it better for those who follow us." 

I went around to the various meetings during the 
strike and watched the people, saw how recently 
they had emerged, if indeed, they had really 
emerged, from the influence of those in authority 
over them. How little faith most of them had in 
themselves or their own class? How easily they 
would listen to some one in good clothes I They had 
not become class conscious, had not gained faith in 
their own power to create a society that would be 
a democracy. They had servile minds, ready to 
worship anyone who had money, power, authority, 
or social position. How could they ever be emanci- 
pated from subservience to their masters? How 
could their faith in their own leaders, whom they 
selected, be won and kept ? 
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In England once, when I was visiting my cousin 
who rented the manor farm, I commented on some 
new cottages for laborers that were being built, and 
asked why they were building them when the old 
cottages were so picturesque. He replied, "The 
state inspector had condemned the old cottages and 
the lord of the manor sees at to build new ones." 

I smiled that the lord of the manor "sees fit." In 
those two words lay a whole volume of acceptance 
of the authority of the ruling class. I speculated, 
if submission to the lord of the manor was so strong 
with the tenant of the largest farm on the estate, 
what must it be with the farm laborer? 

It is that spirit of acceptance of the word of the ar- 
istocracy that makes the workers recently arrived in 
this country so dubious of their own class and so 
easily influenced by the constant mud-flinging of the 
newspapers, which preach almost constantly that the 
labor troubles are due to agitators who are seeking 
their own profit, that the workers, left to themselves, 
would be content, and are being victimized for the 
sake of the leaders. They never give a hint that the 
lords of the factories also desire their own good. 
They poison the minds of the public, including the 
workers, against the leaders. Even I had not es- 
caped the poisoning. 

How I watched those leaders for one hint of 
gpraft. one suggestion that they were seeking their 
own good. I never saw a finer, more disinterested 
lot of men. They were very intelligent, progress- 
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ive, far-seeing men. They had been laborers in the 
ranks, and through zeal, enthusiasm, and persever- 
ance for the labor cause, had won their positions. 

I was much interested in watching them in the 
offices of the International Ladies' Garment Works. 
They were like generals in a battle, thinking only of 
the victory, not one thought for themselves. They 
worked long hours and often went without food, 
sometimes for days scarcely stopping for a bite af- 
ter they reached the office in the morning. Their 
organizing ability would have won them large sal- 
aries in capitalistic concerns. As I sat and heard 
their deliberations, I thought that I had scarcely 
heard fairer or more disinterested discussions of the 
possibility of gaining advantages for their people. 
They were like fathers, thinking only of their mem- 
bers' good. What amazed me most was the fre- 
quency with which they would throw aside some 
proposal of gaining an advantage over their sworn 
enemies, the bosses, by some one protesting, "That 
would not be fair; we must give tfie manufacturers 
a square deal. We are fighting a righteous battle." 

Never was a saying truer than "A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country, and among 
his own people." Yet these men held to their work 
of freeing their people despite the inherent distrust 
of the union members and the calumnies of the 
press. 

There are few men with sufficient personality to 
be leaders in a large union, or to have advanced to 
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be an officer in an international union, who have not 
the ability to give them success in the business 
world. Thank God, the idealists are not all dead yet, 
and I believe that more of them are to be found in 
the ranks of the labor leaders than in the churches. 

It was touching life, real, genuine life, that stirred 
me. The suflfering and the misery of those brave 
girls who have to work so hard and under such bad 
conditions because the world which could remedy 
them is wrapped in its own comfort and does not 
heed, made me a strong upholder of trades unions. 
The comprehension of the necessity for economic 
freedom for the workers as the basis of opportunity 
for them to fulfill their destiny, is the next step on 
my stairway. 

The protocol for the adjustment of strikes was 
the termination of all five strikes. It provided the 
machinery for settling of disputes through a Board, 
on which manufacturers and unions were repre- 
sented, and a Joint Board of Sanitary Control, to 
maintain satisfactory conditions in the factories, 
to protect both the health of the employees and 
standards of labor for both workers and emplojrees. 
The unions accepted the responsibility for the good 
conduct of the members. It certainly looked to 
more democratic control of industry, more co-opera- 
tion between all interested. It seemed a forward 
step towards democracy. It meant protection for 
the girl in the factory who, by herself, must bear 
all the injustices and insults that the foreman chose 
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to place upon her. It meant a voice by the workers 
in the conditions under which they must work, and 
it looked forward to the day when all industries 
should be controlled by those who worked in them. 
It was alike protection for to-day and a prophecy for 
to-morrow. 

Among the labor leaders I met, was one who had 
started life as a poor boy, whose parents were de- 
generates, and who, somehow or other, had devel- 
oped not only a great faith in his own classes, but 
a strong idealism. He had suffered, as a youth, all 
sorts of privations for the sake of the cause, and had 
endured them with no sense of sacrifice. 

He married, and his earning power began to in- 
crease. Little by little, he became prominent in the 
ranks of the printers, and finally forged to the front 
and became a leader who could always be called 
upon in cases of emergency. He was a student, a 
thinker, doubly valuable in times of crisis, when 
men's feeling must be swayed to some high ideal, 
but utterly useless in planning measures or in deal- 
ing with the bosses on practical questions. He was 
the bom propagandist, able to catch and hold his 
people through their emotions. 

He might have been a wonderful leader — ^but for 
his wife. As he became more valuable to the labor 
movement and his salary increased, so did her needs 
for brass bedsteads, fine clothes, and other non-es- 
sentials. Like all impracticable men, he had no idea 
of the value of money and handed it over to her 
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fredy. She was simply a spendthrift, who let it 
slip through her fingers. 

Any man who deals with the untutored masses 
through appealing to their feelings, has many ups 
and downs. He is to-day the darling of the mob, to- 
morrow its outcast. It was so with Valinsky. 
When reverses would come to him in the Printers' 
Union, there would come also discord at home. 
Like many a marriage consummated when the par- 
ties were yoimg, there was no sympathy between 
husband and wife, and as they grew older, they grew 
farther apart. Valinsky never cared what he ate, 
where he lived, what he wore; but the wife de- 
manded all the luxuries which he disdained. When 
the union was at cross-purposes with him, he would 
have to turn to some good money-producing prop- 
osition, and then when they were ready to hail him 
back, he could go only if they paid him enough 
money to satisfy his wife. The tragedy of the case 
was, that while he had to support his wife and fam- 
ily there was no sympathy between them. There 
was one woman, who had risen from the ranks of 
the workers to be a leader. She had been won by 
his enthusiasm for the socialists and labor causes 
when she was a yoimg girl, and she had never out- 
grown her love and admiration for him. She would 
gladly have given up every advantage she had and 
shared his times of ill favor. She was the one who 
gave him faith through all the years to make the 
struggle, and yet their relation had alwa3rs to be in- 
complete. 
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I could never reconcile his enslavement to his 
wife. She had created for herself a lot of super- 
ficial demands, the kind of woman who is of no 
use to herself, to her family, or to society. There 
were two people who could have given each other 
much encouragement and help, yet who were kept 
apart by a marriage which had taken place when 
the leader was but twenty. It was seeing this trag- 
edy, not only for them, but more for the cause of 
the people, which made me feel the need of better 
divorce laws, protection of children by the state, 
and a demand for truthful relations between hus- 
bands and wives. 

NEW YORK, 
APRIL 2ND, 191 3. 

Once a week, I run up to see Marion, who has 
not recovered her strength. After we have tea, she 
lies down and Norman and I go for one of our long, 
silent walks. It is strange how little we have ever 
talked to each other, and yet I feel that I know him 
better than many of my loquacious friends. 

The wonder of Marion grows on me more and 
more. She has such a clear head. I stumble along, 
my only consolation being that I continue "stum- 
bling on steadily — nothing dreading.'* I am begin- 
ning to think that Marion did not believe in a legal 
marriage, and that the fact that she did not have 
the courage to follow her belief has been a worm 
gnawing at her soul. It is strange that life exacts 
from us full penalty if we do not follow the light 
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that we have. We are denied satisfaction in the 
thing that we choose in its stead. The undivided 
life is the only satisfying one. 

We are JL crowd of faithless people, lacking cour- 
age to be true to the divine vision in us. We do 
things, expedient things, deeds that seem desirable, 
but lacking the courage, the vitality, the force, to do 
the thing that is true to us, to fulfill to the limit of 
our powers the intention that was bom in us, we 
lose contentment in lesser things which we substi- 
tute. 

I cannot understand Marion's feelings about in- 
stitutions. They seem to me necessary. But what 
I cannot understand I still sense that she feds. 
Once when I was visiting her, she quoted the motto 
on the day's calendar, ''He conquers fate who goes 
half-way to meet it," and added, rather sadly, "If 
you allow circumstances to destroy your creative de- 
sire, you are beaten, not by fate, but by your own 
cowardice." 

How often I have to learn and re-learn that truth- 
fulness to one's own inner purpose, despite the 
judgment of the multitude, is the only ascent 
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CHAPTER XVII 

LAKESIDE, 

APRIL I5TH, 191 3. 

A friend of my mother's, a woman ten years older 
than I, who has lived all her life in my home town, 
has asked to go abroad with me. I have been away 
from Lakeside for three years, and in that time I 
have changed so rapidly that I dread to have her 
come. I cannot constantly recall her mental environ- 
ment; I cannot always remember that ideas which 
are commonplace to me will have audacity and a 
tinge of wickedness for her. But, wisely or not, I 
have consented to take her. She is a warm-hearted, 
wholesome woman, a real mother. She mothers 
her commtmity eflfectively; her big, warm heart 
takes in all sorts and conditions of people and gives 
them the sympathy and uplift they crave. Her emo- 
tional nature is so strong that it gives her a genius 
for mothering. 

STR. ESTHOMIAX, 
MAY lOTH, I913. 

We arrived at the steamer in a friend's automo- 
bile. We were sailing on a steamer that carried 
only second-class passengers ; consequently, we were 
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the people of distinction and were placed at the cap- 
tain's right. The captain who has a genius for con- 
versation, is a godsend at sea. We sailed from a 
Canadian port, and our captain one day said to me, 
"I suppose that you are proud to have a member of 
the Royal Family as Governor General of Canada.'* 

"No," I replied, "I wish they would keep their 
effete royalty at home." 

He had found a theme that admitted of endless 
discussion. Every day he tried to draw from me 
my opinion of aristocracy and monarchial institu- 
tions. At lunch, one day, he said, "Well, you must 
have a figure-head ; why is not King George as good 
a figure-head as any ?" 

I had grown tired of the constant harking back 
to the subject and said laconically, "we might have 
some one more efficient. 

My comment instantly offended an English gen- 
tleman who sat near me at the table. Immediately 
he sprang from his chair. "You cannot expect me 
to sit at the table with anyone who has such senti- 
ments !" he said excitedly. 

I looked at him in surprise, and quietly said, "If 
you do not like my ideas, I will keep them to my- 
self," and went on eating my lunch. 

"This is a British ship, and you have no right to 
speak against a British king." 

After I had finished my meal, I rose from my 
chair, saying, "Captain Ross" (the offended gentle- 
man was an ex-captain in the navy), "I want you 
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to understand that neither on ship board nor any- 
where else on British soil" (too sweeping a state- 
ment; I forgot Ireland, Egypt, and India) "is there 
any curtailment of the right of free speech. While 
out of courtesy to you I shall refrain from express- 
ing my opinions, I want you to understand that I 
do so only from courtesy and I still believe in free 
speech." 

I have dined with the King." 
That would not affect my judgment." 
"He is thoroughly proficient in the navy." 

"That may be, but I am not criticizing the King 
as an individual, but as my hereditary servant. I 
much prefer to choose the men who will serve me." 

I left the table. At dinner that night Captain 
Ross's seat was vacant. He had gone to another 
table rather than be contaminated by my presence. 

I have always believed in non-resistance, but 
never have had any chance to practise it. No one 
ever did me any injury, no evil ever came near me. 
When I say this to my friends, they always retort, 
"Oh, but you would not recognize it, and so do not 
know whether evil has been done to you or not." 

Here, I thought, is my chance to return good for 
evil, so I wrote a little note to Captain Ross, telling 
him I was sorry if I had been obtrusive in my opin- 
ions, and that I respected everyone else's loyalty to 
his own established institutions, even when I did not 
share it, and expressing my regret if I had heed- 
lessly disturbed him. 
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Immediately came back a note, ''I am sorry I sat 
at the table with you so long." 

I laughed at my attempt to return good for evil, 
to turn the other cheek. Of course, the whole ship 
was informed of our little controversy, and thinking 
that if I were radical in one particular I might be 
in everything, all sorts of stories were poured into 
my ear. 

One young girl, of twenty-five, with a baby about 
eighteen months old, came to ask my advice. She 
had been a self-supporting woman even after she 
married. When she became pregnant, her husband 
objected to her having a child. She broke off all 
friendly relations with him, although they continued 
to live in the same house. Until the baby was five 
months old, the father would not go into the same 
room with the child. She was devoted to the baby 
and indignant with the father. After he began to 
notice the child, she could not forgive him for his 
previous neglect. Another man, a musician, came 
into her life at that time. He had gone to Canada 
as a travelling artist, and was going to sail from 
Vancouver for Australia. She had followed him to 
Canada with the baby. When she reached Quebec, 
she was intercepted by a cablegram. The father 
wanted the child, and she was being sent back with 
the little girl by the Canadian authorities. 

"What shall I do?" she asked me. 'T do not 
want to go back to my husband ; I am determined 
to follow the man I love." 
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"Will you not be able to get a separation from 
your husband?" 

"I hope so, I hope that I can make him consent 
I am not worrying about him; but what shall I do 
about the man I love ? I have made a failure of one 
marriage. I do not want to try it again, yet I want 
to be with him." 

"How radical is the man you love ?" I asked her. 

"Radical enough to marry me if I separate, but 
he wants to be married." 

"If he is conservative enough to want to marry, 
you are wiser to marry him. You cannot fight the 
world on every side," I advised. 

"I can support myself, I can support my child; 
why should I not keep my freedom?" she argued. 

"Because, if your lover is conservative, you are 
fighting not only public opinion as it affects you, but, 
much more dangerous to your peace of mind, you 
are fighting it as it affects him." 

"But I want to do my bit for freedom for 
women," she objected. 

"Yes, but do not try to do too much at once. Be 
self-supporting and keep your own name, and do 
not wear a wedding ring, but have your marriage 
lines to flick in their faces when you are questioned. 
If you do not have a legal marriage, take his name, 
wear a wedding ring, but do not attempt to fight 
the world on too many things at once." 

It was her complication of circumstances that 
drew such advice from me. Where was I, who be- 
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lieved that truthfulness at all costs was the only path 
through the quagmire of sex falsehood, drifting, 
when I could give such advice ? I hated myself for 
being an opportunist. 

When we reached the dock, the husband was 
there, waiting, with her mother. He agreed that 
she could go home with her mother and he would 
come to see her. 

She wrote me later that he would not give up the 
child. She must either go back and live with him 
or give up her little baby. 

"The law upholds his claim on my little girl. I 
cannot give her up, and so back I go to a life of 
misery. My mother has no other idea but the sub- 
jection of the woman to her husband ; she has aided 
and abetted him all she could, but I would not give 
in, if it were not for little Jessie. I cannot give her 
up. 

When I used to tell the various experiences on 
shipboard to my travelling companion, she would 
marvel, and say, "Why, how do you discover such 
people? To me they are just average, ordinary 
people; to you, they reveal ambitions and longings 
that make them different." 

BEATON, DEVONSHIRE, 
MAY IITH, I913. 

The first letter I received after landing was from 
Norman. Marion died four months ago, and he 
had not been able to find me. When they saw her 
strength failing and the doctors held out no hope 
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of recovery, they took her south to the country, that 
she might die among the trees and birds. She had 
been forced to live in the noise and confusion of the 
city, but she fell asleep in the quiet and peace of the 
open fields, with the woods in sight of her window. 

Norman is coming to England in August. Our 
long silence will be at an end. Despite all Marion's 
theories, she clung to the desire for a monogamous 
marriage. Now she will grow increasingly into his 
life and become more and more sacred to him, but 
I hope our deep, long, silent friendship will have its 
fulfillment. Why do we all limit love? Why, be- 
cause she has passed from an earthly relation to a 
spiritual one, although I am sure a much more in- 
tensive one, do I feel that I shall have freedom to 
express my feelings for him that I have never had 
before ? 

The long, quiet years of simple faith in him, of 
the unity between us too deep for words, will now 
find voice. It has been worth waiting for. 

SEATON, DEVONSHIEtE, 
JUNE 22ND, I913. 

There is only one place in the world for me. If 
I could choose where I would live for my own pleas- 
ure, I would not hesitate a minute. There would 
be but one choice, and I am going there to-morrow. 
Devonshire has been lovely — ^her wonderful hedges, 
the charm of her sea, her beautiful walks. Nature 
has treated her with lavish hand, but it is not nature 
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alone that I crave, it is people. I would rather live 
alone in a beautiful country place, no matter how 
isolated, than live alone in a city. If I must live with 
imcongenial people, I would choose to live in the 
country. I think I must be a pantheist, because I 
am not so lonely there. To-morrow I shall have 
both congenial people and beautiful, cotmtry-like 
surroundings. I shall be in the Garden City. 

GARDEN CITY, 
JUNE 24TH, I9I3. 

To-day, I have been seeing old friends. Pippa is 
as charming as ever. She is the one person I know 
who has succeeded in her gowning. Her dresses are 
all cut after one model. They have a varied touch 
in the embroidery and color, but the model is always 
the same. She fulfills my ideal in dress. I came at 
once to Pippa, and she gave me the English wel- 
come. The English are home-makers and you feel 
the atmosphere the minute you cross the threshold. 
It is good to be seeing all the Garden City people 
again. They are the salt of the earth, and they have 
not lost their savor since they overwhelmed me with 
kindness when I was ill here four years ago. I shall 
never forget, never cease to pass on that kindness. 

Such a characteristic thing happened this morn- 
ing! I was sitting at the cross-roads waiting for 
the bus to take me to the far side of the village. A 
very dainty lady shared my seat. I was in a state 
of wild enthusiasm on re-entering my earthly para* 
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dise, and I exclaimed on the beautiful rose hedges 
we could see on all sides. 

'I wish that you could see my garden," she sug- 
gested quietly. 

"I should love to," I rejoined enthusiastically. 
"There is one garden I am eager to see," I added 
impetuously. 

"What one is that?" sTie asked timidly, for she 
evidently was too old when she arrived in Garden 
City to catch a spirit of freedom with strangers. 

"The rose garden in the Adams place, where I 
lived five years ago." 

"As this is Garden City," she said dubiously, "per- 
haps it would be all right to ask you to come to tea 
this afternoon, as the ladies who own that place 
now are coming too. Perhaps — they might ask you 
to go to see their garden." 

"Oh, yes, it would be all right to ask me," I as- 
sured her, "everyone does.'* 

I always chaffed my Garden City friends that they 
may have more theory of freedom, but I have more 
practice. I think even Pippa was a little aghast 
when I told her how I had invited myself to have 
tea with my aristocratic friend of the cross-road 
bench. 

To-night, we sat out in the little stretch of woods 
that has been left in its natural state as a border to 
Pippa's garden, and I enquired about all my friends 
and the various happenings since my last visit. I 
was anxious to know how each one had prospered. 
Soon I asked about Mabel. 
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A silence fdl over Pippa. 

At last she broke it, "She and Arthur Horsey 
have been living together without a l^;al marriage. 
They simply announced their intention to do so." 

I was interested. Why had they chosen to do 
that? It did not seem to me worth while to brave 
all the criticism and disruption that had surely fol* 
lowed the announcement, and to bring a slur on the 
good name of the Garden City. I was so sure that 
as the news of their union had gone abroad the 
good name of the whole community had been as- 
sailed. I was not ready to grant the wisdom of do- 
ing anything so inexpedient in the early- days of this 
civic experiment. However, Pippa was not neariy 
so much disturbed about the Horsejrs as I was. 
They had announced their intention ; they only were 
concerned ; and there had been so much discussion in 
the Garden City about substituting life for l^;al in- 
stitutions that Pippa had made her own application. 
She passed it over quite lightly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

JUNE 25TH, I9I3. 
GARDEN CITY, 

The next day I went over to hear the Horseys' 
story from their own lips. I knew that Mabel would 
tell me everything that had happened since my last 
visit to her, two years ago. I foimd her living in a 
little workingman's cottage of four rooms, consist- 
ing of a kitchen (having a stationary bath with a 
cover that served as a table), a living room, from 
which the stairs led to two bedrooms above. It was 
simple and artistic; the pretty porch and garden 
made it attractive. I had liked the house three years 
previously, when I had lived next door. She told 
me their story. 

"Arthur and I had known each other ever since 
we came to live in the Garden City, but never inti- 
mately. He had intended to practise medicine, but 
gave it up because so large a proportion of the sick- 
ness of the world is due to "nerves," another name 
for lives stunted in some way. He felt that he 
could not give drugs to patients who needed other 
interests, other faiths, than are common in civiliza- 
tion to-day. He was positive that half the ills of 
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hnmamty csaat ocom wnsng- valnarinn at the 
tiab to happy, healtiiy living; dse impriaoimKnt of 
the 30ul bv olae authorities, and cfae siaivcnr ot life 
to unaanstjring^ rfrmanris. He celt chat the peopfe 
were selling everything; lifie. indudmig lessoEe and 
fineedom, exprrrmg in retnm gold or popular ap- 
provaL and finding only ashes. He wanted to carry 
a message to adc people ot love and tsope, of die 
value of work which, grifrfifd their own cravtag& 
He was convinced that freedom was the one thing 
needfuL the geedom that is the nTTrranrr of the 
transcendent life in man from dav to dav : Lieedom 
that most come dirongfa fioOowin^ the prompcmgs 
of truth and can never come from mUowing' antfaor- 
itv : freedom that is the condition of the giuwJi of 
the life force in the son! of man, sdmniating it to 
produce llower and frrdt. There were few ready to 
listen: the many were sdU onconsdoas of their 
chains. 

^He worked in the Qoisters, a centre where men 
were studying and working at simple arts and crafts 
and agriculture^ preparing to earn their living and 
preach the gospd of truth, beauty and love, to 
whoever would listen. He went out as a speaker, 
travelling from place to place, preaching simplicity 
and brotherhood, trying to give people a conscioas- 
ness of the beauty and giory that lay around tfaem; 
but he came back convinced that people wanted 
neither theories nor education, but a ^rit that 
would awaken love in them. 
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''I had travelled the same road. I had started as 
a socialist and then had begun to feel that people 
must free themselves, as individuals, from the bur- 
dens that this civilization has laid upon thent 

"When we had both reached that point, we were 
thrown together, and, after talking it over, we de- 
cided that we would meet regularly and talk and 
pray over it to see if we could discern more clearly 
our path. 

"We understood each other, and from that com- 
mon understanding and purpose grew the idea of a 
more permanent union. We had come to the place 
where we felt we could not put our faith in institu- 
tions, that so long as we trusted that this or that 
institution was to improve the condition of men, we 
would be disappointed. 

"We were convinced that no social reform, no 
change in industrial relations, however desirable, 
would be of any lasting benefit. So long as men put 
their faith in any external thing, we shall have mtis- 
ery and unhappiness in the world. 

"If there is any remedy for bad conditions, for 
all the misery of the poor and the indifference and 
unselfishness of the rich, it must come from a spir- 
itual change in man. We prayed day after day, we 
agonized over the way we might find help for poor, 
blind, suffering humanity. 

"Finally, the vision came to us, and we saw that 
new life is to come to the world, not through move- 
ments, not through reforms, but through individua* 
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relations expressing the inherent principles of love 
and truth as the source of growth. We must put all 
our faith, all our efforts, into living love, that we 
may release the life force which slumbers in every 
man awaiting the touch of faith and sympathy to 
awaken him to new relations, new visions of life and 
service." 

Mabel paused. She is so frail, so intense, it is as 
if the flame of the vision that has nerved her to face 
misunderstanding is burning up her body. She is 
like an old-time prophet, more spirit than flesh. I 
could only sit and marvel at her courage, and envy 
her her confidence in the ideal they had elected to 
follow. 

Mabel resumed, "By this time we were ready to 
unite, and we were faced at once with this problenL 
We were going to denounce institutions, going to 
preach and practise love in place of law, we could 
not commence by making an exception of our mar- 
riage. 

"We thought over it a long time. We had to 
choose, either we must decide to put our faith in love 
to bind us together, or we must give up our newly 
found belief. We decided that we would hold to 
our belief in the efficacy of love. 

"Before we finally decided, we talked to a good 
many people. We were surprised to find that every- 
one to whom we talked had friends who had reached 
a similar conclusion. They could see the point as 
it referred to oiir marriage. Their friends had taken 
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their stand privately, that they did not believe in 
legal bonds for such a personal relation as mar- 
riage, but we were going to come out and say that 
we did not believe in any legal bonds, that love could 
create durable and just relations between people. 
We announced our intention. 

"Immediately the persecution began. Everyone 
thought we would injure the Garden City. 

"No one was willing to risk any injury to this 
place. A great deal had crept in to lessen the first 
spirit of idealism, but still everyone who had made 
any effort to build this city did not want it marred. 
They were determined to protect it. Even the 
strongest advocates of love were afraid, because of 
their certainty that the public would not distingtiish 
between promiscuity, which they associated with 
free love, and a marriage which trusted to love in- 
stead of to law to ensure its permanency. 

"In spite of this we took the step. First, Arthur 
was turned out of the shop where he made sandals, 
and his equipment, which had been loaned to him by 
one of the shareholders of the city, was taken from 
him. Then the shop where I had my business was 
taken from me. For three nights, no one would take 
us in and we had to sleep out in the Common among 
the trees and birds. 

"We got down to our last crust. The waters of 
misunderstanding, condemnation, want, all seemed 
walled up around us. Everyone was against us, ap- 
parently, and we had to say that we were willing to 
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die, if need be, to attest our faith in love as the great 
regenerating principle for this universe. When we 
came to the last crust, the way was opened. It was 
as if our faith were to be tried to test it. and when 
we firmly determinied to abide the consequences, the 
waters were parted and we came over dry shod, and 
we have never lacked for bread since. 

"Arthur sold papers for a time. This cottage be- 
came vacant, and we secured it Then the share- 
holders sent word that Arthur might have the tools 
for sandal-making once more. (Those tools are the 
descendants of the stock with which Edward Car- 
penter began to earn his living by making sandals, 
when he turned to this way of life, in order to *get 
off the backs of the people.') 

"Customers came back to me for dresses, and 
here we are. If we are to share the life of the peo- 
ple, we must learn to live on the average income of 
a working man. It is important that we should 
share his needs, if we are to share his struggle for 
better life. We have had education, we have had 
all sorts of experiences to enrich our lives ; we can- 
not divest ourselves of them and if we, with so 
much, cannot make a life full of joy for us, what 
can you expect of a workingman with much less ? 

"We do not believe that we shall ever have right 
conditions until we have equal conditions. As soon 
as we have equality of income and opportunity, and 
the abolition of special privilege, we shall have great 
diversity in people. Once people are set free to live 
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their own lives, this world will be full of beauty and 
variety, because each one will be doing the thing 
that is within him or her. 

"We believe if we put service first we shall have 
opportunity to provide for our simple needs — serv- 
ice first, then livelihood, so we never turn away the 
people who make demands on us for love and sym- 
pathy. As far as possible, we are doing away with 
payment for services and substituting exchange. I 
give my neighbor some of my vegetables ; she gives 
me fruit ; and it is wonderful how many things come 
to us in exchange. We are giving something that is 
alive, not a cold, dead metal. Ultimately, we can 
do that with everything. 

"Every week people come from all over the world 
to see us. They are hungry for something vital in 
which to place their faith. They want to be assured 
that our belief that truth and love are present in ev- 
ery man and can be trusted to inspire right action, 
has been justified. Our great hope is that little groups 
will form around our idea; in each member of the 
group the seed-thought will develop into a plant; 
fresh seeds will spring from each plant. We trust 
not to externals, we do not believe in the clap of 
any organization, any reform, but we have faith that 
the new spirit will come from the contact of life, 
the silent, almost unnoticeable touch of love. 

"We are willing to strip ourselves of all outward 
advantages that their faith may be in the spirit 
within men. We have no propaganda, we believe 
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in life, ever more life. Christ said that He came 
that we might have life; love is the germ of life; 
so we want to spread love." 

How I envy her her faith, her clear vision of what 
was desirable for them to do ! How I wish I could 
be equally sure for myself ! 

GARDEN CITY, 
JULY 9TH, I913. 

Neither Mabel's father nor Arthur's mother 
would have anything to do with them. When her 
mother came to see them, they brought her in to 
meet me, because she was eager to talk to me. She 
was full of questioning^. 

"When Mabel was a little girl, she came home 
one day wearing a very shabby dress, for which she 
had exchanged her good one with a poor little prl," 
her mother said. "When I remonstrated with her, 
she said, 'Oh, mamma, doesn't the Bible say that if 
you have two coats and some one else has none, to 
give one coat away,' and then she added reproach- 
fully, 'my Sunday dress is better than this one, and 
I should not have kept the best for myself.' " 

"It was rather awkward that she should apply 
the spirit of the gospel so literally," I remarked 
amusedly. 

"Yes, she was always doing something different 
from other people and justifying herself by some 
one of Christ's sayings. I have been catching up to 
her ideas all my life, but I never thought anything 
so terrible as this would happen," she said tearfully. 
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I tried to re-assure her. 

"Their faith is strong that they have really found 
the secret of abiding satisfaction. All the words in 
your vocabulary would not exhaust the charm and 
glory of living when one is controlled by a new idea 
that has virility and force for the individual or na- 
tion. It is the spiritual renaissance that recurs once 
in a while." 

"But everyone condemns them ; do you think that 
they can possibly be right?" she asked apprehen- 
sively. 

"People are blinded by their adherence to pre- 
cepts, maxims, and rules of conduct. They have 
worshipped too long the gods of expediency and ma- 
terial profit, are too confined within the limits of ap- 
proved institutions to be able to discern what is true. 
One can only keep the divine fire burning on the 
altar of one's own life by being true to the spirit 
within you and refusing to practise what seems 
false/' I repeated the platitudes we all say so glibly, 
but rarely apply. 

"But how can they know whether they are right 
or not?" she asked, still unconvinced that it was 
safe for them to follow their own inner light and 
ignore the voice of the accumulated experience of 
the world. 

"It is only to the few humble, sincere and cour- 
ageous souls that new ideals come, bidding them for- 
sake all and follow. When the idea for which the 
pioneers are willing to sacrifice life itself becomes 
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definitely outlined and adopted by the multitudes 
who proclaim, 'This is the only path; walk we 
therein,' the zest which gave vitality to the new 
thought is destroyed and once more the everlasting 
element in life must reveal itself in new guise. Ma- 
bel and Arthur are convinced that one cannot limit 
life by any principle less than life itself, without 
losing one's soul." 

"Mabel was always quoting, 'What shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul,' but I hate to see them misunderstood," her 
mother continued. 

"You must make up your mind what values you 
will choose. Christ was despised and rejected of 
men for teaching that God is love," I reminded her. 

"Do you think that they can possibly succeed 
with all the world against them?" she questioned, 
with increasing distress. 

"It will all depend on what you call success. 
Christ was crucified for His idea. You thought 
that was fine. There may need to be more cruci- 
fixions before people believe in the possibility of 
supplanting prudence with love," I warned her. 

JULY ISTH, 1913. 

When she went home, she wrote back that she 
was much happier than she had been since they an- 
nounced their marriage. Both Mabel and Arthur 
wished that I could talk to his mother. 

Without saying a word to them, I went to see her. 
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She lived in a suburb of London, in a house with all 
the old-fashioned furniture of a previous generation, 
the bric-a-brac, the embroidered tidies, which this 
generation has almost forgotten, the crocheted cen- 
trepieces, and the heavy carved furniture that takes 
so much time for dusting. Before I saw her, 
I knew she would be a Martha, cumbered by her 
household duties. 

"Arthur might have been a doctor. We would 
have given him an electric brougham and a West 
End practice, and he has thrown it all away," the 
mother complained. 

"But Arthur does not believe in the practice of 
medicine," I interjected. 

"That is all foolishness; there are lots of good 
men who are doctors," she replied. 

"Yes, but I knew one man who felt about the 
practice of medicine as Arthur, who went against 
his conscience and continued to practice when he 
despised it, and finally he took to drink." 

"That doctor was foolish to do that. Arthur 
would not be so unwise if it were not for that girl," 
she fretfully objected. 

"But it is not the girl that has made you cross 
with him. She is a very nice girl, and I am sure 
that you would like her," I said. 

"It must be all her fault. Arthur was foolish; 
he would not go to his uncle's funeral, and his uncle 
was a good man ; but my son was not so foolish as 
to live with a woman without marrying her, if she 
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had not persuaded him to do so." she said. 

"Do you reraember that Christ said that yoo can- 
not serve God and mammon? Well, Ardim' and 
Mabel believe it is equally true that you must choose 
whether you will follow authority or love," 

"But tfiey could do both. He could love her and 
still be married to her," she said, umnoved by my 
ai^;uments. 

"They think that they must base their marirage 
either on their love or on the authority of tbe state, 
and that love and authority, beii^ two ofqiosed 
ideas, you cannot follow both, but must choose," I 
explained. 

"But I did not choose; I did not need to do so," 
she said. 

"Perhaps if you had understood Christ's mean- 
ing a little more dearly you would have chosen too," 
I suggested. 

"No, indeed, the church knows more than I do. 
I do not pretend to be wiser than the church." 

"But the church in Christ's day persecuted Him. 
They did not respect Him any more than peofde re- 
spect Arthur to-day. Christ was despised and re- 
jected of men." 

I accomplished nothing. I did not expect to, how- 
ever. She was bound with all the traditions of 
church and society of to-day, a church and society 
which believe in form, ceremony, and custom for 
every act of one's life, and whidi have no faith in 
life or in individuals. She could not be acptcted to 
rise above her environment 
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JULY 24TH, I913. 

One Sunday I drove over with some friends to a 
very beautiful country place. It was encircled by a 
little stream and edged by woods that had been left 
almost in their primitive wildness. Then came the 
lawns and a circular drive, a round of grass and 
last some magnificent oaks grouped in the centre. 
It was a beautiful day, and after lunch my friend, 
Mrs. Shailer, asked if we would mind if the chil- 
dren danced on the grass. They had been for a bath 
in the brook and their bodies were all glistering with 
the water drops, which gleamed in the sunshine like 
diamonds. They danced before us in beautiful 
Greek dances. The wonderful trees, the velvety 
lawns, tended for centuries, all made a wonderful 
background for the children. Their lithe, naked 
bodies, as they moved through the graceful mazes 
of the Greek dance, will be the one unforgettable 
experience of my trip this summer. The beauty, the 
freedom, the absence of self-consciousness, in the 
children, and the calm acceptance of the whole beau- 
tiful scene by the group, linked me to that little 
party and opened my eyes to the possibility of a 
time when once more we should believe in nature, 
when all conventions that we impose to restrict free- 
dom of thought and action will be seen as chains, 
cramping the human spirit. Those children, de- 
lightfully tmconscious of anything in their lack of 
costume, were completely at one with their sur- 
roundings. 
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When I told my travelling companion about the 
events of the afternoon, she said, "That is typical of 
this summer. I went to church with the Shailers 
this morning. We had a delightful service, and I 
enjoyed it; but you go this afternoon and have a 
fresh and novel experience." 
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CHAPTER XIX ; ' 

LONDON, 

I 

AUGUST 1ST, I913. 

A group of people who are not content to wait 
for a change in the structure of society, who, in- 
deed, feel that the new organization, when it comes, 
may be as futile as past attempts to create an ideal 
state, have organized a colony to express their de- 
sire to improve present social conditions by the re- 
turn of individuals to simpler, truer methods of 
living. They hope to stimulate and inspire each 
other so as to live the principles they wish to see 
realized in society. 

They arc frankly idealists who believe that "There 
is an inmost centre in us all where truth abides in 
fullness." Truth and beauty must be expressed 
through institutions, but they will be different and 
constantly growing when we seek them as an ex- 
pression of a spirit and not as an end in themselves. 
To-day we exalt the institution, the external form, 
and we have only a death masque. 

I am going down to spend a few days at Ariel 
Colony, to see how firmly they have grasped their 
ideal. I like their little pamphlets; I say, "Amen," 
when I read them. 

'95 
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The members of this particular group believe they 
have two duties to perform : First, to protest against 
and correct useless, cruel, and extravagant habits 
and fashions ; and, secondly, to advocate and adopt 
simple, kindly ones. 

It is a reaction from the materialism of the day, 
which insists in regarding science and organization 
as all-important, and emphasizes intellectual and sci- 
entific knowledge, but neglects the unexplainable 
qualities of imagination, feeling, and religion. This 
colony is modelled on the group's interpretation of 
Ruskin. It is a return to the land, with the joy in 
out-door life and the growth of living things; it is 
the cry for life, life in work and play; it is the at- 
tempt to separate ourselves from dead fashions and 
dead things which clutter life, the conventions, the 
rule of Mrs. Grjindy, and all parasitical amusements. 

Besides agriculture, they are attempting to revive 
peasant arts and crafts in spinning, weaving, and 
pottery. Many of their clothes are home-sptm and 
generally home-made and home-embroidered. 

The wrongs of to-day are due to ignoble labor. 
The worker has an instinctive need for excitement 
after his monotonous work. We begin at the wrong 
end when we endeavor to create healthful recreation 
instead of healthful work — good institutions instead 
of good motives. Simplicity will come as the re- 
sult of healthful, beautiful living. 
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THE ARIEL COLONY, 
AUGUST I5TH, 191 3. 

When I arrived, I was almost immediately told 
that something dreadful had happened. 
'Why, what is it?" I inquired anxiously. 
'Mr. Harrison, one of the earliest settlers in the 
colony, IS living with a woman who is not his wife/' 
Muriel said to me with bated breath. 

"Where is his wife?" I asked, interested in this 
mysterious calamity. 

"She is living in London. I think that she acted 
rather well. When she discovered that the woman 
was pregnant by her husband, she went away and 
left the house to them. The children are at board- 
ing school." 

"Are the man and woman in love?" 
"Yes, they appear very much in love." 
"And they are living together openly ?' 
"Yes, they are living in the old home," Muriel 
replied. 

"Then the colony has justified itself," I said, quite 
cheerfully. 

My friend was shocked. She believed that com- 
merce and government were to be changed through 
new ideals, but the family was sacred. Individuals 
might be improved, but the form of the family must 
be kept inviolate. 

"K we are going to trust to the 'Kingdom of God 
within us,' to the realization of inherent principles, 
then why make exceptions?" I asked her impa- 
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frowns of many of the colonists, who preached love, 
but were not prepared for it to have full expression, 
had eaten into their consciousness. They welcomed 
me warmly, and persuaded me to come and stay a 
week with them. The week grew to two weeks, 
and I learned to know them very well. 

Mr. Harrison was bom a radical. He had grown 
up with a fierce dislike for all the conventions that 
obstruct free action. He had not found any woman 
ready to share his desire for freedom. When he 
was thirty, he had met a young Jewess who was 
working in a factory and had educated her, and 
married her. She had grown very quickly, respond- 
ing to her environment and her opportunities, until 
she came to the limits of her possibilities in the 
small community. She pined for other worlds to 
conquer. She was also impatient with the absence 
of worldiness in her husband, yet she was not lack- 
ing in appreciation of his bigness of soul, and real- 
ized that she did not give him the comradeship he 
needed. 

She used to invite Grace, a little girl artist, to 
come up for week-ends, and often she would go 
away leaving her there with the children and her 
husband. The consequence was, that the constant 
giving of sympathy, the understanding of a man 
whom Grace felt had one of the most beautiful na- 
tures that she knew, and the constant indignation 
at the wife's neglect, all fed her love for him, and 
the baby had come. 
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The wife, when she knew about the expected 
child, exclaimed, ''Now I am free," and hoped at 
once to get a divorce ; but the laws of Great Britain 
do not give a divorce for adultery by the man; it 
must be accompanied by abuse as well. He would 
not stoop to knock her down before witnesses, and 
she was powerless to secure the divorce. 

Mrs. Harrison had never questioned that her hus- 
band and Grace would remain together. She ar- 
ranged for them to go to London and stay tuitil 
Grace was convalescent and the baby was strong 
enough to return home. Then she vacated the house 
and set forth to seek her own fortunes, which she 
hoped to find in the literary world. 

"How did you feel when you knew you were 
pregnant ?'* I asked Grace. 

"I did not worry," she answered. "I had perfect 
confidence in Douglas. I knew he would look after 
me until I was able to earn sufficient money to sup- 
port the baby and myself. I had no regret for any 
love or sympathy I had given, and I did not feel 
that any harm would come to me or the child." 

"Were you not afraid to face the world alone?" 
I asked. 

"No ! I did not think of it. I had no misgivings. 
I knew Douglas must be responsible for his wife 
and children. They were his first duty. Whatever 
plans he made for me and our child must be secon- 
dary, but I knew I could trust him to do the very 
best he could for us. I felt that I had done nothing 
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wrong and so I could calmly trust in God to look 
after me and my baby." 

During several years, Grace had been so much 
with the children that now they cared for her al- 
most as much as for their own mother. She cer- 
tainly was much more solicitous for their welfare. 
They divided their week-ends and holidays equally 
between their father and mother. 

It was a most amicable household. Whenever 
the husband went to London, Grace sent flowers and 
fruit to the legal wife. They might have been sis- 
ters, and Grace the unselfish, home-keeping one, al- 
ways considering the welfare of the wanderer. 

All the conventional relations had been over- 
turned, and yet here were six people, the husband, 
wife number two, the separated wife, the two chil- 
dren, and the charming baby, all happier because a 
truthful relation had been established among them. 
The old formal relationship, lacking the spirit, had 
meant only ill feeling and unhappiness to all. 

I have enjoyed every moment of my stay because 
I feel sure of their sincerity and their devotion to 
each other. It had been tried in the fire of opposi- 
tion of their little world, they had gone on quietly, 
and now the people around them were commencing 
to recognize that they were worth knowing. 

Strong as the oposition was in the colony, I sup- 
pose there is no similar place of its size where there 
would be so many people sympathetic with their 
struggle for free, and at the same time truthful, re- 
lations. 



CHAPTER XX 



ADCUST 29TH, I9I3. 

I wrote Xorman to the steamer for fear my cour- 
age would fail me when he arrived, asking him to 
come away into the country, where we could think 
and talk things out. 

He has small faith in laws, oiganizations. gov- 
ernments. He is quite willing to say that the great 
tragedy of our day is that the people are mere pup- 
pets. mo\'e<I by imnsible wires, with no desires of 
their own. no wants except those authorized by their 
group, no feeling, no imagination. He would em- 
ulate Gorkj- in his denouncement of the evils of the 
craving for possessions, and simplifies his life as 
much as he can in order to free himself from striv- 
ing for things. He is ready to encourage anything 
that will foster imagination, feeling and spontane- 
ity. I call him "my old Greek." because he keeps 
the balance between what he deems desirable and 
considers practical. He believes in e\-olution from 
the old. and I belie\'e in new births, new concepts. 
I hate that saying of Shakespeare's, "Be not the 
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first by whom the new is tried." If an idea be true, 
I care not whether it is old or new. Norman seeks 
freedom from convention and tradition, so far as it 
is compatible with his profession. 

How I wish that I could persuade him to give up 
his law practice! I am sure that there are many 
men ready to do the work that he is planning, many 
to tinker at institutions, while there are few with 
the vision to see that institutions are of little mo- 
ment, that the real necessity of life is faith in the 
creative power of truth and love, justice, freedom, 
beauty, the following of one's own destiny, even if 
it collides with tradition, custom, all accepted stand- 
ards of conduct. Life offers one great opportunity, 
simply to test it out and discover for ourselves what 
is true, true for us, that is our limit. There are 
many, many worlds, each individual must find him- 
self in his own world and hope that in the multi- 
plicity of fearless followers of ideals we shall find 
some unity that transcends our differences, some- 
thing fundamental in all sincere lives. 

Norman has been here two days, and I have not 
mentioned his law practice. If I could only induce 
him to come into the wilderness for forty days, per- 
haps we too might come down strong enough to 
withstand all temptations, the temptation to worldly 
success, to apparent accomplishment of a high pur- 
pose, the temptation to yield to the desire for im- 
mediate results, but above all, the temptation to try 
to make bread from the stones of any material aims. 
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AUGUST 3OTH, 1 91 3. 

This morning, while Norman was busy, I went 
to help the suffrage women, who were picketing Al- 
bert Hall, where the International Medical Con- 
gress was being held. The banners bore all sorts of 
appeals in all languages. Mine was in German/ urg- 
ing the German men to protest against the brutality 
of the British men to the women suffragists. A 
doctor came up to me, " You ought to be at home 
minding your children," he said gruffly. 
"I haven't any," I replied. 
"You ought to have," he said sternly. 
I never had the opportunity," I meekly answered. 
You look like an attractive woman, as if you 
might have married," he said, a little more kindly. 

"Alas, no man has seen me with your eye," I re- 
turned, smiling. 

Go out to the colonies," he advised. 
I came from Canada, and had no better luck 
there," I laughed. 

He laughed and I passed on. My friends say 
that I made the retort equivocal, but I maintain that 
I only made the retort diplomatic 

I have the most tremendous admiration for the 
sagacity and the unceasing resourcefulness of the 
militant suffragists in their efforts to gain publicity 
for their campaign. I have learnt somthing of hu- 
man nature in my various visits to Britain. When 
I first came over after their campaign was launched, 
ly every man to whom I spoke, except the few 
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intellectual radicals, was opposed to woman suf- 
frage, but year after year tfiere was an increasing 
majority of men who were ready to denounce the 
militants, and yet wanted to enroll themselves under 
the suffrage banner. I was firmly convinced that if 
you want to carry any measure, you must have an 
advanced guard, who take all the stones of the mob, 
on whom the unthinking mass can expend their ire, 
some radical measure that they can denounce when 
the mass are willing to accept a more moderate 
measure. 

I saw the same thing in the labor strike in the 
spring in New York. There was an I. W. W. strike 
going on in New Jersey. We would never have 
won the good terms for our more conservative strik- 
ers, if the manufacturers had not been afraid that 
unless they gave moderate terms, more might be 
demanded of them. All hail to the radicals, who 
cariy the advanced banners, who are mistreated and 
maligned even by those whose cause they aid. They 
are misunderstood and seldom gain any of the ap- 
plause which comes with victory to the progressives 
who join the cause when it is safe and snatch a 
compromise measure, winning the plaudits of the 
throng and joining in the denunciation of the real 
winners. And yet, as my brothers often reminded 
me, it is quite possible that my s)mipathy is wasted, 
and that I shed my tears where they are not needed. 

"More true joy Cato, exiled, feels, than Marcus, 
with a Senate at his heels." 
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The joy is in the struggle, the breasting the 
stormy waves, and not in the half-way goal achieved 
in calm waters by the latest adherents to the cause. 

AUGUST 31ST, 1913. 

We have had five happy days together. We have 
been to the Hampstead Garden Suburb, for Norman 
is intensely interested in better housing and richer 
opportunities for community life, which the garden 
suburb is providing for middle-class people. It is 
similar in its aims to Garden City, only the houses 
have less ground. We spent a day at Kew gardens 
and at Hampton Palace, and have been to the 
theatres and House of Parliament. Norman has 
brought letters of introduction to all sorts of inter- 
esting people. We have had our long silent hours 
together, but we have not broached the subject that 
is nearest my heart. We are working it out without 
words, quite conscious of each others's thoughts, 
but dreading to express them, dreading the separa- 
tion that may ensue. 

He must be free to do the thing that is true for 
him; but oh, must I simply stand and see him go 
back to the expedient woric, to be an oportunist! 
To-morrow I am going into the wilderness alone. 
I shall go back to Garden City to think it out He 
does not believe in law, he believes that we must 
establish right relations between people. For him 
to practise law because it is expedient is a prostitu- 
tion of intellect which is as wrong as prostitution of 
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GARDEN CITY, 

SEPTEMBER 9TH, Ip^S* 

I have been ill, with a severe attack of neuritis, 
unable to stir a finger. Intense pain accompanied 
even the slightest movement. It is decreasing. 
Why do we not learn that spiritual pain cannot last 
forever ? 

A letter from Norman yesterday said, "Stop wor- 
rying about me. Your sickness is nothing except 
worry. I am contented with my work. I want to 
accomplish something before I die. As a lawyer, 
I can do my share in simplifying the practice of law. 
It is a little thing, but I shall do thorough, honest 
work.'* 

What troubles me is that what separates us is so 
impalpable. I cannot reconcile his distrust of insti- 
tutions, his feeling that laws and law courts are a 
means of injustice rather than justice, with his will- 
ingness to practise law. He hopes that honest law- 
yers can make the people see the futility of law. I 
put all my faith in new motives, new faiths over- 
coming evil. He would reform, and I create. My 
instinct tells me that if he feels the insufficiency of 
law, he must not practise, and I must not be a part- 
ner in what is not true for him. I would be an ac- 
cusing conscience, always at his elbow. If we can- 
not see things alike, then we must go on alone. 
There must be no diversion of his strength from his 
chosen work, through my lack of S3mipathy or com- 
prehension. 
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There is no light on the stairway to-day. I am 
stumbling on a landing, not knowing whether the 
next step leads up or down. As soon as I am able, 
I shall start for home. Norman goes to the Hague 
to make some investigations. 

5TR. LAHENTIAK, 
SEPTEMBER I5TH, 1913. 

On my way to the steamer, I stopped over a few 
hours to see Edward Carpenter. He is still the quiet 
prophet of the wayside. Men and women come to 
him from all over the world, and he sends than 
away with the quiet benison of faith in the life in 
all men. William Lloyd, of Westfield, New Jersey, 
was there in June, and hurried south to catch the 
song of the nightingale, ere she ceased to sing for 
this season. Norman was there early this month, 
and Carpenter thought he had grown to be more a 
man of the world. Has he? Or has he just ac- 
cepted the livery of the world, that he may succeed 
with his work? 

There were trades unionists from Manchester, 
who interrupted my brief call. A mature woman, 
who has taken a cottage near him in order to bring 
her influence to bear on him, came to the door. I 
was amused at the things she thought good for his 
soul. I wrote to Norman, "Pray the gods that I 
shall never come to think that I can dictate to any 
individual, especially to you, what is good for your 
soul. I do not know what is good for my own. 
How can I tell what is good for yours?" 
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MONTREAL, 

SEPTEMBER 29TH, I9I3> 

Once more my homeward voyage is over. The 
vessel that carries only second-class passengers al- 
ways carries such a living freight of hope and am- 
bition, of courage and venturesomeness. There is 
always a thrill in talking to people who are goii^ 
to an unknown land with all they own in their pock- 
ets, ta do or dare. No wonder that Britain, who 
sends her children abroad to all her colonies, retains 
a wonderful spirit of adventure. Everyone I met 
in Britain has a brother or a son, a daughter or a 
sister, in some foreign land. It would be impossi- 
ble for a country who sends her children so broad- 
cast to keep her insularity. Among the passengers 
who adopted me as aunt this voyage are two, a 
young lawyer who had been educated at Oxford, 
taught in the family of one of the Indian Princes, 
and had been engaged to a rich girl who was to se- 
cure his future by her wealth. But two years ago 
he had met a charming girl in Switzerland, had 
fallen in love with her, and his love for the penni- 
less woman had proved stronger than all the glitter 
of the wealth of his fiancee. He had thrown up his 
hardly achieved position in Lincoln's Inn, and was 
going to Manitoba to create a new position for him- 
self, hoping eventually to marry the woman he 
loved, who had promised to wait for him. He felt 
it would probably be three years at least before he 
could send for her. I advised him to send for her 
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at once, and let her be economically independent un- 
til he was established and could support the home 
himself. He was overjoyed at the prospect of an 
earlier union, and cabled her as soon as he reached 
land. 

There was a charming girl, one of many who 
were going out to be married. She had not seen 
her fianc6 for two years, and was full of fear and 
foreboding. Would she love him? Had she done 
right to cling to her promise? She had never 
broken her word, and once she had promised him to 
come, when he was home on his last trip, she felt 
nothing could absolve her from her duty to keep it. 
I counselled her to wait until her fears were quieted. 
She could come to my youngest brother's home, and 
her fiance could spend week-ends with her until she 
was sure that she really loved him. We planned 
it all, but the moment she saw him again all her 
fears were at rest, and she was married the day the 
ship arrived. 

Oh, those human stories! How I wish I could 
follow those passengers who will never reach the 
goal which drew them all across the Atlantic ! 



CHAPTER XXI 



NEW YORK, 

MARCH 25TH, 1914- 

When I came home from England, after some 
visits to my brothers, I settled in New York. I was 
keen to find a group of people who based their hope 
for a new society on their faith in the fundamental 
principles of love and truth, instead of on law and 
expediency. I am tired of doing expedient things, 
furthering desirable half-measures. I believe very 
firmly that if we would only "tell the truth, we 
would shame the devil." Eventually, every individ- 
ual would respond to truth. At present they are 
blinded by prejudices and opportunism. 

I was eager also to be self-supporting. I had 
tried will-power, physical culture, determination, 
but had never developed sufficient endurance to do 
the strenuous and continuous work necessary to earn 
my living. I was hopeful that if I had definite 
woric, and was obliged by necessity to do it, I could 
rise above my lack of strength and accomplish it 
If I dispossessed myself of my proper^, I would 
have to swim or sink, and I hoped I should reach 
my long-desired goal of being economically inde- 
pendent 
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The problem of being dependent on my own ex- 
ertions worried me continuously. Could a woman 
at forty-seven, with no previous specialized training, 
and a life that had not tended to develop endurance, 
6nd work which would supply her needs? 

I felt that I had no right to the private owner- 
ship of property, but I could not see how to rid my- 
self of it. I could not give it away to individuals. 
So far, every chance I had had to help other people 
get started had meant that as soon as they were on 
their feet, their wants increased, and I had simply 
added one more to capitalistic society with capital- 
istic wants and demands. 

Neither could I find any institution on which to 
bestow it, because I had no faith in charity or phi- 
lanthropy. We shall have to look forward to a radi- 
cal change in society. If I were going to work at 
something that would change society's ideals, it 
must be something much more radical than any of 
the palliative movements. 

I went to hear Emma Goldman. I had hoped 
she would so capture me that I would hand over all 
my capital to her, and that, once free from it and 
forced to work for my daily bread, I would have the 
strength to do so. I admired her very much; I 
felt she was a brave, far-seeing woman, that she 
was leading an assault against special privil^e, and 
that the work she was doing might be very neces- 
sary. But, and how those "buts" have always been 
like forceful, hateful dragons in my way, I would 
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gladly have turned over every penny to her, but 
her work was not the work for me. I do not be- 
lieve in denunciation, even in dealing with an en- 
emy; I am quite willing to think hatred may be 
necessaiy in certain stages of development, but it 
is not necessary to me. I saw Elmma Goldman's 
goal, and claimed it as mine. I admired and re- 
spected her. Althoi^h I believe in freedom, I re- 
volted from her determination to win freedom of 
thought and action for the oppressed, through as- 
sailing the enemy with bitterness. Was it only ap- 
parent vindictiveness which repelled me? I believe 
thoroughly in freedom for the individual, but n^ 
friends always say that the religious view-point of 
my youth so clings to me that I cannot postulate 
freedom without relating it to my faith in spiritual 
forces. To them, I shall never be anything but a 
Christian who fails of intellectual freedom. I 
laugh at them and retort, "I am not afraid of words, 
no matter how much those words have been dis- 
credited by bad usage in the past." 

It seemed such a slight, personal reason for stand- 
ii^ aside from what appealed to me as the best piece 
of work that was being carried on in New York. I 
thot^ht if I could only take the jump and throw 
myself into the work of the anarchistic grouf^ 
strength would come. I was haunted all the time 
by the fear that it was not my ideals that were de- 
terring me, but my pride, that I did not want to 
suffer the obloquy that would ensue from linking 
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myself up with the Ferrer Centre and the anarchist 
grotq). I was not afraid of any punishment of the 
law; but I am always afraid to say that, because, 
although I have been ready on several occasions to 
go to prison for my prindfries, I have never arrived 
there. 

All winter I was wretched. Some days I could 
not go out at all, and I was all alone in the litde 
apartment on 79th street One night at the Ferrer 
school I met Rachel. I had tat:^t her some 
English in Toronto; then she left the city, and I 
had lost track of her. I gave her my address and 
asked her to come for dinner Sunday. 

She was a frail, delicate little girl, with ambition 
and plenty of determination. She told me her ex- 
periences from the time she had left Toronto. It was 
very disheartening, her efforts to get work, and the 
constant unfair conditions in the industries, the at- 
tempt to unionize the factory, and her dismissal by 
the boss. It has been one prolonged, repeated strug- 
gle to find work, to fight for fair conditions, then 
lose her job and starve. She was pretty well run 
down when I saw her. 

She came to my room a good deal during the 
winter, and it was the same old story. In the spring, 
when she was without work and penniless, I took 
her into my apartment with me. I cannot go out 
and stir the workers up to self-consciousness, yet 
it seems to me this is the first step to be taken. Some 
one who feels the ills of the present system must do 
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it. It would be useless for me to go and talk to the 
girls about loving their enemy, because the very first 
step for them is to have so much self-respect that 
they will refuse to accept the unfair conditions, even 
if refusal means strikes. 

I thought, "I cannot myself be a rebel and lead 
revolt, but perhaps Rachel may, so I will stand be- 
hind her." 

In the autumn, 1913, her brother Joseph came 
from Russia. What a dreadful winter was 1913- 
191 4! The unemployed went to the churches. I 
was so filled with admiration for the anarchists who 
led them. The poor, underfed, shelterless men had 
had their manhood snapped by their dreadful situa- 
tion ; and yet there were leaders who did put suffi- 
cient manhood into them, so that they rebelled and 
went to the churches demanding food and shelter. 
Joseph, Rachel's brother, suffered from the lack of 
work. He preferred to starve, rather than do dis- 
honest work, or work badly done because hurried 
and slighted for pay. He was the honest artisan, 
but he would have starved in New York, so Rachel 
sent him to Canada. 

NEW YORK, 
APRIL, I9I4. 

'*Good-moming, may I come and live with you ?" 
I had opened the door in response to a knock. A 
little girl stood there, and in reply to my "Good- 
morning," asked me the question. 

It was so sudden I gasped, then found breath to 
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say, "Come in, and tell me why you want to live 
with me." 

She was a little German girl, clean and neat, to 
whom I had spoken in the court as I passed in and 
out from my apartment. 

"Father has a job; mother can live with him, but 
I can't. He said he would pay you, if you would 
let me live with you." 

"But dear, I have never seen your father," I de- 
murred. 

"He will come to see you." 
"Very well, tell him to come and see me and tell 
me all about it." 

A very kind-lookir^ man, with a strong face, full 
of character, came to see me that evening and in- 
troduced himself as the little girl's father, 

"Little Helen asked me if I would have her live 
with me. I do not understand why she wants to 
come," I explained. 

"I have a job as steward in a club, and my wife 
has one as cook. I cannot take Helen, as no chil- 
dren are allowed. She wanted to come and live with 
you, and we would pay for her." 

"I have never seen you before," I said. 
"No, I have been living very quietly. I have been 
ashamed for anyone to know that I was letting my 
wife support me, so I have rarely left my apartment 
in the day time." 

A few questions brought out the information that 
he spoke six languages, and had been an interpreter 
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for a consulate abroad, but had not succeeded in get- 
ting work in this country. 

They had made no friends, and I was the only 
one to whom they could apply to take the little g;irL 

"I cannot do it, but I can arrange for a home 
for her," I assured him. 

Thirty families use my stairway. They move in 
and out at the rate of one a fortnight. It seems 
dreadful to meet people on the staircase and never 
to exchange a "Good-moming." They looke at me 
in surprise when I greet them, but I persevere in 
smiling, as I meet the various strangers. That 
smile is the key to many a story. It has unlocked 
vast storehouses of loneliness and misery. Many 
of them are new people in a strange country, fearing 
one another, and shut in with their own small inter- 
ests. The lady who has the apartment next to mine 
has lived here for four years, and has become ac- 
quainted with only two of her neighbors. I have 
beguiled her into my apartment, and have taken her 
to meetings with me. On stormy nights, when the 
milkman comes, I bring him in and give him a cup 
of tea, or when some poor tramp comes along, I do 
likewise. I have never thought of being afraid, but 
she has kept watch over me. She has always set 
her door ajar as soon as mine opened to admit a 
stranger. 

HAY lOTH, 1914. ' 

A month ^;o, about four o'clock, there came a 
knock at my door and my next-door neighbor, to 
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whom I had not spoken before, asked, ''Are you 
going to be in this evening?" 

"No, I have to go out about seven." 

"I ought to go to my job, or I will lose it The 
woman who was taking care of my baby left me 
to-day," she said in a worried tone. 

"Oh, if it is imperative for you to go, my engage- 
ment can wait," I replied. 

"If I do not go, I will lose my pay for this week, 
and I need it. I will put the baby to sleep. If you 
will just look in once in a while to see if he stays 
asleep," she almost begged me. 

So I was embarked on caring for my neighbor's 
baby. I knew nothing about her, but discovered 
that she was married, that her husband was doing 
very well, and that had she had any knowledge of 
housekeeping and sewing she could have served the 
baby and the home better by staying in it than by 
going out. The independence of woman is only a 
partial measure. It is not a panacea for all the ills 
of society. There are women who could do better 
work as intelligent home-makers, who have had no 
respect for home-making implanted in them. They 
waste their husbands' wages and the resources of 
the country through lack of thrift and bad manage- 
ment, and the babies suffer. 

The next woman on the same floor is a German. 
Her husband is an artist who makes beautiful bas- 
reliefs for Tiffany. He rises at six every morning 
and goes to a cellar room where the father of a 
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friend has a little shop for sharpening and repairing 
machines and knives. Early in the morning, and 
after his shop hours, he and his friend are working 
on copper reliefs, hoping to be able to sell their work 
and amass capital towards some day having a studio 
of their own. Alone in a strange cotintry, with no 
connections outside of the Tiffany studios, it seems 
to me a hopeless castle in Spain. The wife is a thor- 
oughly domesticated German, a competent house- 
wife, and a good mother, eager to help the husband 
realize his ambition, and yet with so much of the 
old-world feeling of neighborliness remaining in 
her that she would like to do a good service for a 
neighbor without pay. 

She undertook to take care of the neighbor's 
baby, but, after doing it freely for a week, she was 
discouraged, because she found her neighbor spend- 
ing money on things that were too costly for her 
own purse. She was in the throes of disillusion- 
ment. She wanted to help her husband. There 
seemed no way to do so except by earning money. 
She wanted to be neighborly, but, when she did not 
charge for her neighborly services, she was imposed 
upon. I like her and her husband very much. Last 
week, when their boy was sick, I called the nurse 
who lives on the top flat, and she came and told the 
mother what to do. 

When I get old and have no strength for anything 
else, I can just settle on a stairway like this and help 
to humanize the people. Here they are of all na- 
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tionalities and divergent interests. They have no 
common meetit^ ground. Simply to be human to 
each other, to try to establish the old relations of 
friendly interest, might revive some of the feeling 
that finds no vent now. To have commercialized 
all our neighborliness, our friendly services, to have 
a cash basis for everything, cheapens life. Surely, 
the reaction must come. 

In another apartment is a young couide. The 
girl is a waitress in a restaurant and comes home at 
eight o'clock ; the man is on night duty, and is rarely 
at home when she is there. What a miserable ex- 
istence to try to be together under such difficulties I 
They have both been to see me in their spare time. 

Then there is a policeman's wife who spends all 
her money and leisure on her clothes. "I cannot 
afford any children," she says, "I will not have them 
in a city where they have no chance to grow up re- 
spectably." 

I shall know all the various tenants on the stair- 
way sooner or later. 

The young woman who collects my weekly rent 
told me that there was a futurist artist on the top 
floor, that she had told him about me, and he would 
like to meet me. Of course, I said the desire was 
reciprocal. I would never miss such an opportunity 
as meeting a real, flesh-and-blood futurist artist. 

But the meeting seemed to lag. Some weeks went 
by, and I had not caught a glimpse of this wonder- 
ful artist, who, according to the collector, bad a room 
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filled with rare and bizarre things, and did such 
strange pictures. 

I was helping the woman suffragists with their 
street speaking and wanted a banner for a large 
nieeting we were going to have down in Wall street 
I had an idea, and thought if I could persuade my 
artist neighbor to draw it for me it would prove 
very startling, a good publicity stunt. 

I sought his studio, announced my desire, and he 
acquiesced. He was like some rare, sensitive flower, 
who dreaded the cruel dust-laden breath of the 
street. I was as gentle with him as with a babe. I 
liked his modesty, his gentle shrinking from noise 
and confusion, his timidity and dread of being ex- 
ploited or misunderstood. 

The next day I received a note from him, saying, 
"I am exceedingly sorry to say that I find I cannot 
illustrate The Man on the Fence' ; and I never did 
illustrate, so why should I begin now spoilng 
things?" 

I forgave him his fealty to his principles, and he 
brought me his book of poems to read. It did not 
matter to him what medium he used, whether it was 
the pen or the brush, his object was to arouse feel- 
ing in people. He explained to me how all the bi- 
zarre effects of the futurists were just so many 
prods to awaken the dead feelings of the sleeping 
people. When they once more became conscious 
that they had feelings, art would be able to appeal 
to much more delicate and subtle emotions. 
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I sat and listened with open ears, and wondered 
what psychological effect the pictures I had seen at 
the exhibit would have. I have grown very meek ; 
I never distrust the pioneer, not even under my 
breath would I call the futurists crazy, now that I 
know that their object i^ to awaken the feeling of 
the crowd. 

I liked my artist and I liked his poems better than 
his pictures. I could understand them. I arranged 
to mother him next winter. 

Everyone drifted into my apartment, even the 
man who wanted me to find him a wife, because all 
the girls he knew were so extravagant. 

"One day," he said, "I went to call on a girl, and 
she sent me to buy some peaches and cake for sup- 
per, and did not give me any money. I never went 
back. I did not want to begin to pay her bills for 
her before I knew her." 

Poor man ! There was no girl like the old-time 
girls. 

As I realized the heart hunger of the many peo- 
ple who passed up and down that city staircase, I 
wished that there were some one to tell their stories 
and tell them in terms of the ever present need for 
friendly services and sympathy. The longer I lived 
there, the more I felt that the chronicler of a city 
staircase must have a consciousness of new needs 
that have not yet been voiced. There must be new 
ways of finding co-operation and helpfulness, for the 
strangers of varying nationalities and different 
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creeds and standards. There must be some great 
cause that will transcend the differences. I dream 
of the day when we shall have human understand- 
ing, and when all our little individual tastes and 
habits will sink into insignificance below the large 
fact of our universal unity. 



CHAPTER XXII 

NEW YORK, 

MAY I2TH, I9I4. 

Another new experience to-day. Shall I always 
go on tasting life's possibility of joy or woe by 
proxy, being but a spectator? I went into Marie 
Kirchkoff 's rooms and found her fiance there. They 
had been having a lovers' quarrel, and he was in 
despair. Evidently, life has not been going 
smoothly with them for some time. I always feel 
that ultiiQately they will realize that they are de- 
manding too much of love. Some time we will de- 
stroy the illusions that surround lovers. We will 
demand less and gain more from personal relations 
when each one grants the other freedom and inde- 
pendence, seeking less absorption in each other, but 
more enthusiasm for some object of common inter- 
est. Searching for bonds of union which are im- 
personal, the personal tie will grow stronger, al- 
though less demonstrative. 

Marie's flame of passion had been so strong that 
it had burnt itself out, and Abraham's had not yet 
exhausted itself. I could never make them under- 
stand that they would have a greater chance of their 
224 
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love enduring, if they made fewer demands on each 
other. Romantic love has its few rare moments 
when the two tread the mountain tops, but it has its 
daily life in the valleys, and times when the two are 
only conscious of a lack in each other. Well, I came 
upon then> when life was bitter, and Abraham had 
drawn his pistol and was threatening to shoot Ma- 
rie. I held his arms, and when I had quieted him, 
I took him out for a walk. I made him promise to 
hand over the pistol to me, and he went into a sa- 
loon to unload it, while I walked up and down out 
of doors, waiting for him and saying to myself, 
"Suppose he becomes desperate and shoots himself," 
but I could not work up any uneasiness. I was quite 
calm and confident that in time he would appear, 
and life would go on as usual. 

Is that constant excitement typical of the Russian 
Jew? His lack of restraint, his thoughts and ac- 
tions swayed by his feelings — they call it tempera- 
ment ; I call it lack of self-control — is it due to racial 
causes or to circumstances ? When I consider their 
clannishness, which overflows towards whoever is 
friendly with them, I ask, "Shall we have that when 
we have democracy? Will our Anglo-Saxon re- 
straint, our years of self-sufficiency, vanish with the 
coming of democracy ?" Surely life is full of inter- 
esting questions. The Jews are egotistical. To the 
self-sufficient Saxon, they seem aggressive, but their 
great atoning qualities are their wonderful vitality, 
their keen sense of life, and their excessive feeling. 
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They ought to be a good opposite to the more re- 
strained Saxon. 

America is the opportunity for people of different 
racial characteristics to learn to live together. Shall 
we give the emotional foreigners self-control, and 
they give us a new sense of life? 

I did not start off with the intention of being 
friends with the Jews. In fact, I never considered 
it. Like Topsy, "it jus' grow'd." Once, when I 
was crossing the ocean, I made a friend and corre- 
sponded with him for some weeks before it dawned 
on me that he might be a Jew. When I wrote and 
asked him, he confirmed my suspicions. To me, 
people are simply possibilities for a new interest, 
and I have no particular defence for classes or 
creeds. I find people everywhere whose personality 
attracts me, and I forget to ask their pedigree. The 
coils of interest keep tightening till, like a fly in a 
spider's web, I am powerless to escape. But it has 
not been unpleasant. I would like to have as many 
different lives as possible, and this is just sharing 
the life of another nation by proxy. 

I came to New York to help with the garment 
workers' strike, quite unconscious that the princi- 
pals were Jews. I was only interested because it was 
an attempt to gain the protocol, the most progressive 
measure that had been devised in industry. 

Later, Rachel was ill and came to stay with me, 
and Joseph could not get work, so I encouraged him 
to go to Toronto. This all just came in the path of 
the next thing to be done. 
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Every new Tew I meet brings some other of her 
compatriots to meet me, and each one has her story 
of human interest. Yesterday, there was a youngs 
girl who had come out here from Galicia alone at 
seventeen. She had learned a trade, and then had 
given her savings to help her uncle bring his wife 
and the children. She had lived with them, six of 
them in two rooms ; but now that the uncle was suc- 
ceeding they could afford to have the two rooms to 
themselves, and she was all adrift. 

She had no regret that all her savings had gone 
to get the uncle's family started. When I sympa- 
thized with her, she said, so simply, "Why, they 
needed it." 

Sarah is another child of nature. She has had 
a dreadful struggle. Strongly emotional, needing 
affection at all costs, it has been her lot to have to 
support three husbands, or to have tried the matri- 
monial adventure three times, and in every case she 
had paid the full price for it. Her first husband 
she divorced because she loved another man. She 
had supported him from the time of their marriage. 
The second one lived with her for a time, and al- 
lowed her to support him, although he had made a 
good living previously. He deserted her. Him she 
still loves, and there is so much comradeship between 
them that when she needs him he comes to her help. 
Although she knows the gist of the modem writ- 
ers, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Sudermann, and their fellow 
authors and quotes them extensively, she has 
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leaned all her knowledge from hearing them dis- 
cussed, and can neither read nor write. When she 
wants a letter written to her parents in Russia, she 
applies to husband number two to write it for her. 
Number three is a dreamer, an idealist who refuses 
to work for the boss, but is too impractical to suc- 
ceed in runnii^ a business for himself. This world 
is "out of joint" for him, and he allows Sarah to 
set it right. She has had her three matrimonial ad- 
ventures, all unhappy, all unsatisfying, and yet is 
very indignant if anyone dares to suggest that she 
has not had a legal marriage with one and all. 

"I must have some one; I cannot live alone" Is 
her constant moan, "I must have some one who 
understands me." 

Her great grief is that she has never been able 
to have any children. She is afraid that she has de- 
stroyed all future chances and her own health as 
well, "but I could not bring a child into this world 
to suffer as I have done" is her extenuating cry. 

She looks like a handsome gypsy, is as careless 
about her dress and personal appearance as any child 
of the desert, and is as uncalculating as any child. 
She shares what she has with whoever comes her 
way. If it is only a crust, it is given with grace and 
heartiness, and a welcome that sweetens the poorest 
meal. 

"I have known so much hard luck that one bad 
time more or less does not make any great difference 
to me. Why should I not soften anyone else's path 
if I can?" she asks. 
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She will not accept anything in return; to give 
and give and still give of what she has is her habit. 
She works in a factory all day, and then comes home 
and does her house work at night, because she must 
have a home and it must satisfy her. She has a 
nice, well-furnished flat — ^the furniture bought in 
second-hand stores — and rents out three of her 
rooms to pay for it. I love Sarah for her lack of 
sophistication, her naturalness, her generosity, her 
love of her own home, and her calm sacrificing of 
the standards of the mass to attain what is her real 
need. 

"If I were like you, rich and comfortable, I sup- 
pose I would not care how people lived, but when 
we are all miserable together, and there is no chance 
for us to have the things that would make life worth 
while, it is no wonder that we fight and make the 
effort to get some of the goods that life ought to 
give us," she said to me. 

MAY 15TH, 1914. 

After the woman suffrage meeting yesterday, a 
well-dressed woman came over and sat down beside 
me. She talked about suffrage for a time, and then 
she abruptly asked me, "Do you believe in New 
Thought r 

"Oh, to a certain extent," I replied, "I believe 
that we attract our own good or ill to us, that we 
determine our circumstances by our own attitude of 
mind." 

"Do you think that you can change your circiun- 
stances?" she inquired anxiously. 
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"Yes, I have firm faith in being able to control 
my circumstances," I assured her. 

"Well, I am a Christian Scientist, and I am up 
against it. I have spent all my money, and I cannot 
go for any further treatments. Your face looks 
strong, and I thought perhaps you could help me 
without money." 

I was very much amused at beii^ appealed to for 
Christian Science comfort. What next? I may 
turn out to have the germ of all beliefs in me, to be 
a Buddhist, a Pantheist, a Universalist. Perhaps all 
the germs are there. It is only the way the bottle 
is shaken that brings the particular theory to the 
surface. 

"Well, if you will walk with me to the street car, 
we will talk it over," I said. 

The hard times of the winter have caused a good 
many people who have made comfortable livings 
heretofore to lose their jcJbs. She has been one of 
the unfortunate ones. I took her home with me and 
gave her supper, as she had not had any food for 
two days. Then I kept her all night. In the middle 
of the night I woke up and suddenly recalled that 
I had not asked her name or her address. She had 
told me that she was carrying a dose of poison, so 
that if the worst came to the worst she could end 
her misery. 

With my usual tendency not to face trouble until 
I must, I turned over and went to jleep. The next 
morning, when I woke up, she was dressing. 
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She will have to make a fight. For a time she 
must accept work that is badly paid, according to 
her standard of living, and she must keep her cour- 
age up. I have tried to convince her that the miracle 
would come from within. 

"I believe in the creative power of courage, and 
in good, persistent work," I told her in the morning. 
"We do not understand how, but there is possible 
between us and the universe a harmony which we 
can realize through faith and actions. I am limited 
only by my lack of vision and faith." 

"Why, that is Christian Science," she said. 

"Oh, I never label my particular brand of faith," 
I laughingly replied, "but health and prosperity 
seem too limited ends to devote much religious en- 
thusiasm to their attainment. Life is too intense, 
too vital, for anything less than the pursuit of some 
spiritual ideal which may bring prosperity, but 
which also may bring loss of health and success." 

"But how can you be content to be considered a 
failure?" she asked me. 

"Perhaps because I want life rather than illusions. 
To live seems the only pursuit worth while. Depths 
of life come from the intensity of desire and not 
from its fulfillment. One may lose all the outer 
forms and keep the spirit, which is deeper than any 
external achievement." 

MAY 19TH, 1914. 

I seem doomed to combat the temptation to sui- 
cide. If all people who were considering it were 
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only Jews, I would lightly dismiss it and say, "Oh, 
it is temperamental; nothing will come of it; they 
have to find some expression for their pent-up emo- 
tion ; it will pass." 

I am always inclined to speculate a great deal on 
the extreme emotionalism of the Jews. Is it be- 
cause they have been denied natural expression for 
their emotion ? Has life been so full of danger and 
misfortune for them? Is it the braving of so much 
alien feeling that has made them tenacious of their 
own people and constantly expressing their feeling 
to them? Whatever the cause, the emotional dra- 
matic instinct in those I know is very strong. It 
is such a contrast to my practical, matter-of-fact 
temperament that it is like living in a new world to 
associate with them. Their clannishness interests 
me. I only know poor Jews, or those who are in 
process of becoming well off. So long as the Jews 
are poor, at least the ones I know, they have won- 
derful sympathy and co-operation with all who are 
struggling. They do not stop to reason, if some one 
is in need, they offer whatever they possess. I am 
fain to believe that the Jews belong to two classes, 
one, of the calculating, bargaining class, and the 
other, the idealistic, unworldly. There are the two 
extremes. 

My caller this morning, Morris Goldstein, was the 
romantic idealist. The last time he came he had just 
refused to take a position because some one else 
needed it. When I remonstrated with him, he said. 
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"Why should I not go hungry? He has a wife 
and child. If I suffer, I suffer alone, but if he suf- 
fers, two people suffer with him," 

"But this is a practical world. One must look out 
for oneself," I said. 

"Why for oneself, why is myself better than his 
self?" he retorted. 

This morning, he had his phial of poison in his 
pocket, the second person in two weeks who had 
told me he had the intention or the delusion of end- 
ing his sufferings. His misery was due to a disap- 
pointed love. 

He had brought the young lady to see me before, 
and she had attracted me very much. She was a 
thoughtful, interesting girl, far superior to him — 
needless to say, I had not told him so — and they 
had had a very happy time going to the best operas 
at the Metropolitan, and hearing the famous singers. 
They had read books on philosophy and social the- 
ory that were far in advance of anything I knew. 
They seemed to be having a delightful courtship, 
and now this morning he came up to see me. 

"I have come to say good-bye." 

"Why, where are you going?" I asked. 

"Out into the Great Beyond," he said mournfully. 

"Why?" 

"I am alone." With tears in his eyes, he told me, 
"Miss A. has decided she couldn't marry me." 

He was so tragic I felt like laughing at him, but 
his face was sad. I restrained my inclination and 
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tried to comfort him. Finally I suggested that he 
should try going on a farm for a time to see if na- 
ture would not bring him peace and solace. If liv- 
ing in the open with the free sky and the big 
fields might not restore his hold on life. He eagerly 
acquiesced, and I undertook to write to some friends 
of mine to see if I could secure him a place on a 
farm. 

The life of a Jew is a regular herring bone. They 
are going in a certain direction, and suddenly they 
branch off to one side, and you think they have left 
the path for good ; but by and by they return and 
continue to pursue the original direction for a time, 
and then there is a branching off again. By the 
time you have accepted this as their permanent 
course, they have returned to the original direction. 
If I could only be sure of the permanent direction, 
I would wait patiently for all their little excursions 
into the by-paths on the right and left. 

JUNE24TH, 1914. 

My last Sunday in New York was the crown of 
my six months there, because I did something that 
seemed extremely worth while. 

In Colorado, the striking miners and their fami- 
lies had been living in tent colonies, had been beaten 
and shot by gunmen, and had machine-guns turned 
upon them. Their tent colony at Ludlow had been 
burned and three women and fourteen children had 
been suffocated; but so powerful was John D. 
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Rockefeller that scarcely an inkling of the outrages 
had found their way to the New York papers. On 
Sunday mornii^r I saw in the paper that Upton Sin- 
clair had organized a parade of silent mourners to 
walk up and down in front of John D.'s church, in 
order to gain publicity for the fiendish acts of his 
staff. I hastily donned my black gown and hat and 
hurried to the church. I found only a score of peo- 
ple there, who were marching silently up and down. 
They were mostly working people, but I felt like 
taking off my hat or curtesying to them for their 
disinterested efforts to arouse John D.'s conscience. 

As I paraded up and down, the ushers would 
come and look at me. One would go back into the 
church and bring out another. "She is a lady, a 
real lady. What a shame that she should be there I" 
Then another usher would come to view me, "Why 
she is a lady !" 

The next day I was pacing up and down in front 
of John D.'s office on Broadway with an ardent sin- 
gle taxer, when some women made the same remark, 
and my colleague looked at me as if I were a snake in 
the grass. "It is the last thing that I would like to 
have said of me," he said. Poor me I Here I was, fall- 
ing between two stools, the women who despised me 
because I was a lady taking part in the silent protest, 
and a man who could not escape looking as tf he 
were a gentleman despite his negligee shirt, who 
despised me because of their recognition of me as a 
lady. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

TORONTO, 
DECEMBER lOTB, I9I4- 

Before I left New York in the spring, I arranged 
for Rachel to go to the country for the summer, and 
I hoped I would be able to hdp her secure training 
for the coveted position as trades union organizer. 
But when I readied Toronto I broke down, and for 
some months had to be carried from the house to 
the carriage every time I went out, so, as I had to 
allow her to shift for herself, she went back to the 
factory. I secured a position for Joseph on a farm. 
Whenever he comes to the city, he always comes to 
see me. He is making progress with his English. 

TORONTO, 

MARCH lOTH, I9I5- 

Life is full, full to the brim, with interest, I have 
tried to persuade the various doctors that there is 
nothing wrong with me but too much joy in living. 
Even to be shut into my little apartment does not 
shut me off from excitement and experience. Jerry 
and Nancy have married and have the adjoining 
apartment We have a connecting balcony, and use 
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the two apartments as if they were one. Jerry al- 
ways declared that if you shut me up on a desert 
island I would have an experience and a friend be- 
fore night-fall. I am not going to break my record 
simply because I am shut into an apartment I keep 
my proper sister-in-law scandalized, because when 
I tty to walk I faint on the street I assured her 
that the butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker, 
all bring me home, according to whoever picks me 
up. It is most unseemly to joke over such matters 1 
But I have yet to discover anything that has not its 
joke, if you have only eyes to see it. 

My great diversion this winter has been trying to 
teach my neighbor, Mr. Saintsbury, to laugh. I un- 
dertook to do so on a wager. When I would be 
telling some experience with much gusto, he would 
look at me so pitifully, and say, "Why I It is funny 
to you I" 

Then I would redouble my laughter, and he 
would grow more and more perplexed, I used to 
call him up every morning and ask him, "Have you 
laughed this morning?" 

He would say, so quietly and in such a matter-of- 
fact way, "Not yet" 

I succeeded in getting the whole family laughing. 
Mrs. Saintsbury, or whatever child came to the 
'phone, would immediately start to laugh when she 
heard my voice. I gave up my attempt to make Mr. 
Saintsbury see the fun in life, before I won my 
wager. 
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I have had plenty of people to dinner, although 
I could not sit up, save with plenty of cushions. 

A missionary from Japan whom I had been in- 
fluential in sending there in my early days of mis- 
sionary zeal came to see me. I invited my two 
brothers and their wives for dinner with him. Quite 
an ecclesiastical party! He had left Japan the day 
before war was declared and had had various trying 
experiences crossing Siberia. But what had dis- 
gusted him most was a lady who smoked cigarettes 
on the ship. 

"Of course, she was very common ; you would not 
expect very much from a woman who would do 
that," he said. 

I did not enlighten him, but I thought of a din- 
ner party at a respectable house in Toronto, where 
nearly all the ladies smoked after dinner. The hos- 
tess was afraid to let her maid know she ever in- 
dulged in such frivolities. Amid much laughter, 
she diligently cleared her plate of ashes. 

I certainly have been all things to all men this 
winter. I helped select the library for a theological 
college, decided on the course of study that my pros- 
pective nephew should take in the new theological 
seminary he was planning to attend. I helped to 
steer a secretary of social reform away from the 
dangerous shoal of having a new law against adul- 
tery placed on the Canadian statute books. Hard 
as I tried, I could not reach him by all my ar- 
guments of the necessity of overcoming evil with 
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good. The reformer has so much stronger fear of 
evil than faith in good. I at least shook his com- 
placenty a little, so that he came to realize the sub- 
ject of marriage is in the crucible, receiving world- 
wide discussion, and will not be settled by any hasty 
and ill-considered law. I think his efforts for imme- 
diate action will not be so strenuous. 

Somehow, some day, we must arouse all these 
would-be reformers to comprehend that their nice 
little reforms are simply external, and we must dig 
deeper to nourish the roots of life, rather than chop 
off decayed branches. 

I had letters from my erstwhile up-to-date maid. 
She and her family had gone West, and she wrote 
me, "We are well off; I am a lady now. I do not 
have to work any more." 

I chuckled to myself, "I knew it, I knew it, and 
in the next letter you will be president of the Wo- 
man's Club in Fargo." 

My letter from Miss Bruce, my colored girl 
friend, was not so encouraging. The struggle to be 
self-supporting and to study singing too has under- 
mined her health, and she has broken down ner- 
vously. Poor girl! She had ability, but was too 
heavily handicapped. I did so want her to become 
a great singer, both for her own sake and the sake 
of her people. I shall keep my faith in her recovery 
and ultimate triumph. The rest of my family seem 
to be prospering. 

I met a friend of Norman's this winter, a brilliant. 
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successful authoress. She told me about his early 
days, after he was forced out of the university. 

He came to Chicago looking ill, as if he might be 
on the verge of tuberculosis, but with his spirit un- 
broken. She said, "It was wonderful how, though 
physically weak, he gave a new tone to the endeav- 
ors at Hull House. It is delightful to see him now, 
looking strong and virile and well-groomed." 

"He has an iron will," I remarked, with new con- 
sciousness of his thoroughness and steadfastness in 
adhering to the regime of baths and exercises that 
kept him fit for his daily work. 

"Yes, it was pure will power that has brought him 
success. He would come into the music room at 
Hull House too exhausted to talk, and I would 
play on the piano for him, my pity finding expres- 
sion in my fingers." 

"Had he lost his radicalism then ?" I asked. 
"No, he was going through torture, deciding 
whether he would cling to his radicalism at what- 
ever cost, or do the practical, expedient thing, and 
try to hold to his idealism." 

"He decided on the latter, and he has used great 
restraint, never being a loud voice to make much 
noise, but always quietly putting over the next pro- 
gressive measure," I said, with fresh appreciation 
of his force and resolution. 

Norman has many clever, brilliant, successful, 
capable, women friends, all working enthusiastically 
for the cause of the people. Some of them are sim- 
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ply prc^essives, just following his example and 
doing good constructive work along health lines, 
better care of children, broader education, more in- 
telligent feeding of the nation, all desirable ends. 
He has others who are bearing the scars of the rad- 
ical fight, and are losing their positions, but still 
fighting. I am the one quiet wayside flower who 
has a thorn to prick him because I am not convinced 
that the work he is doing is as high as the life he 
might live. I wonder, when there are so many dis- 
tinguished women to be comrades with him, that he 
keeps his slight connection with me. 

FRUITLANDS, 
MAY 15TH, 1915. 

In March and April, I made several excursions to 
the country to look for a place. I would like to buy 
a little farm where I could make it possible for other 
people, especially women, who have spent their lives 
in teaching or some form of social work, ex-labor 
leaders, or the rebels who have often blindly fought 
for some better way, and whom society has not re- 
Warded for their fight, could make a living on a few 
acres. If I were strong, I would risk everything and 
buy one of the fruit places I saw, but I am not sure 
enough of myself to take the jump. I remember 
that William James tells somewhere that if you have 
faith to make the jump, the very fact will probably 
land you on the other side of the gully; but if you 
lack faith, the lack will prove quite as true, and you 
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will probably land in the morass. I do not know 
whether my fear is a wise warnings to me to be 
careful just now. I cannot believe that there will 
not come a time when I shall have more initiative 
and more will power than I have to-day. 

I rented a little workingman's cottage next to my 
friend's place. I paid her the rent two years in ad- 
vance, and she put it in the shape I want. I shall 
be settled for two years. Oh, the relief of it! I 
have moved so often since mother died that the 
prospect of being permanently settled for two years 
is a great rest in itself. 

I have downstairs a lai^e living room, a sun par- 
lor and kitchen, and upstairs two bedrooms, but no 
bath-room. That is the price I pay for moving to 
the country, and for a city-bred person this seems 
like going backward in civilization, but I have no 
doubt that I shall manage to be just as clean. I am 
going to try living in the country alone. I have 
lived alone in the city with a telephone at my right 
hand and plenty of friends within call, but how I 
shall like it here all alone I cannot tell. 

My next-door neighbor is a German woman, mar- 
ried to a Scotchman, She is very clever and very 
progressive. It is interesting that I should come to 
the country to find some one more congenial and 
more in sympathy with my ideas than many I have 
known in Toronto. She is very nervous, living in an 
alien country, and is glad to welcome me because of 
my anti-military spirit. 
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I am interested, as I fancy I detect in her the na- 
tional characteristics. She is very hospitable — too 
much so. If you go to her door, she immediately 
insists that you come into her house, and is offended 
if you refuse. Once inside, if there is the least ex- 
cuse for so doing, she must serve you with food. 
She is very determined to do what she thinks best 
for you, irrespective of your wishes. Nevertheless, 
I find her a delightful neighbor and consider myself 
fortunate to have some one so congenial within 
reach. 

My International stair is enlarging. Canadians, 
Americans, English, Irish, Scotch,. Negroes, Rus- 
sians, Jews, and now some Germans, have paused 
at least for a moment on it. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

PRUITLANDS, 
SBPTEH8ER 1ST, 1915- 

A man knocked at my door this morning. 

"Good-raoming. Are you going to have a fire at 
noon?" he asked. 

"No, not just at noon. Why?" 

"The foreman of the cook-camp has sent us down 
tea for the gang of men working on the road, and 
he hasn't sent us any teapot or kettle." 

"Oh, if that is all, you may come in and make a 
fire and boil your kettle, even if I am not here." 

"Oh, I could not do that! I could not come into 
a strange house and take such a liberty." It was 
the English foreman of the gang of Italians who 
were working on the road past my house. 

"Why, no one has ever done me any harm in my 
life, and you will not be the first," I replied. 

"But I could not go into your house if you were 
not there," he demurred. 

"Well, I will make a fire, if you will send one of 

the Italians to chop some wood. I will leave the 

kettle boiling when I go to the station. When you 

are ready, you can make your tea." 

244 
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He agreed to that. I had some beets and pota- 
toes in the refrigerator, and I rapidly gathered let- 
tuce and parsley and left a nice salad for them on 
the kitchen table. 

When I came back, they had had their tea and 
salad. The foreman, whenever I appeared in sight, 
would say, "Good-day, mother," and all the Italians 
in the gang would drop their axes and bob their 
heads and say it after him. So long as they worked 
on that section of the road, down went their shovels 
every time they saw me, and they waited for my 
greeting. 

SEPTEUBER i8tH, I915. 

Ten days later, I was coming down the road when 
one of the gang caught up with me. 

"Have you potatoes ?" 

"No," I answered, "but my neighbor has some." 

"You know Italy?" 

"Yes, I know Italy. I love Florence and Venice," 
I said enthusiastically. 

"You know Naples?" 

"No, I have never been to Naples." 

"You eat Italiano macaroni and cheese?" 

"Oh, yes, I have eaten it in Italy," I replied. 

"I make you macaroni cheese, Italiano," he as- 
sured me with a beaming face. 

Saturday morning, before I was up, my neighbor 
came to tell me that the Italian had been there to 
see me and had been hanging around for more than 
an hour. 
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I dressed quickly and went out to the garden. He 
had brought the cheese and the macaroni to make 
me his national dish. 

He quickly built a fire and cooked his dainty. 

While he cooked he talked, "You live here 
alone ?" 

"Yes." 

"You good woman. I like yoa You drink whis- 
key?" 

"No," I assured him. 

"You good woman. The women this country bad 
women. I drink whiskey, sometimes. They drink 
whiskey all the time," puting his hand to his mouth. 

"I am sorry you do not know any good women 
in this country," I said, 

"Why you not married? All bad women, you 
good." 

"I had to take care of my mother." 

"I respect my father, he died ten years. I respect 
him, now I free to marry. I marry you. I chop 
your wood. I make your garden, I do your work," 

"Oh, but I am too old to marry," 

"I thirty-five. I marry yoa Take go6cI care of 
you. This clean house, camp dirty. I not live in 
camp. It too dirty. I live with yoiL" 

"Oh, no, you must find a younger wife," 

"You good woman. I take you to show. I pay 
your way to the city. I take you any show you 
like, I pay your fare. You go with me. You good 
woman. The women in the ci^ bad women. They 
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take my nxiney. They want me bi^ furniture for 
them, then they go with other men. I want you." 

Poor man! He showed me all the pathos of a 
foreigner's existence in a strai^e country, the ab- 
sence of home comforts, the ignorance of any except 
the fast women of the city. I sent him adrift with 
much pity for his loneliness and many wishes that 
I knew some way to mitigate the evils of the for- 
eign men who come to our shores without their wo- 
men folks. 

That was Saturday. Monday, just as I was get- 
ting lunch, another Italian appeared, a youth of 
twenty-five. 

"I come lunch with you." 

I had to tell him that I could not have him that 
day, as I was expecting guests. 

"I come see you this evening." 

"Very well," I assented. 

In the evening he arrived, dressed in his good 
clothes, a flowing Roman silk scarf on his neck, and 
a soft felt hat, which he kept on his head all the time. 
He told me about his people in the old land, and, as 
far as I could understand from his broken English, 
he had a farm there, and as soon as he should make 
enough money, he woidd return to it 

"Too bad you live alone !" 

"I like it," I said. 

"You good woman. I sorry you live alone," he 
repeated. 

"I am very happy alone," I told him. 
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"I come live with you," he said. 

"Oh, but I cannot have anyone live with me. I 
have no suitable extra room. I must live alone." 

"I marry you. You keep shop, I work in factory. 
Soon we make lots of money, then we go to Italy." 

I had to assure him that I could not marry him, 
either, that a shop and Italy did not move me. 

"You kiss me, then." 

Poor laddie! I would not kiss him, but I wor 
ried about him for many hours. 

The next day, I was walking up the track to the 
railroad station, when one of the other members of 
the gang overtook me. 

I had my neighbor's little boy with me. He 
picked him up to carry him. 

"Oh, you need not carry him; the child is old 
enough to walk." ^ 

"Me carry him. Me have li'l boy in Italy, Me 
not see li'l boy two years. Me carry this boy." 

And when we reached the station, I shook hands 
with him, and he smiled all over. "Good-morning, 
mother." 

Poor exiles from home and family ! How I pitied 
them! How I wished that I knew how to mother 
them! 

The threads of humor and pathos are inextricably 
mingled as they are woven into the texture of my 
days. As I bade my lonely Italian good-bye, the 
vision of myself as the proprietor of a little Italian 
grocery store, with its crowded shelves and its con- 
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stant throng of just such lonely exiles wanting gar- 
lic, macaroni and olive oil, flashed across me, fol- 
lowed by a picture of myself as hostess at dinners 
given to distinguished savants in an English summer 
home, or a winter home in Canada. The contrast 
between the temptations of the little store and beau- 
tiful Italy, and the ease and luxury and work which 
my scientist had spread before me, sent me home in 
a wild state of merriment. Unlike Maud Muller, 
the gladdest words of tongue or pen are the glad, 
glad words, "It might have been," — and is not ! Yet, 
somehow, I feel that my Italians lifted me another 
step by their faith in my humanness. I laugh at 
the incongruities, I go to bed excited with the many 
and varied possibilities of life, and awake in the 
mornings with the same spirit of fun. I begin my 
day with laughter. I hope it is a real form of 
prayer. I am much more regular and spontaneous 
in its outbreak than in my morning devotions. 

SEPTEMBER 2IST, 1916- 

Norman was here to-day. He had intended stay- 
ing a week or ten days in the neighborhood, but was 
recalled to New York, so only had a few hours. My 
German neighbor came to the door, and I insisted 
that she should come in and meet him. When she 
heard that he was leaving, she said, "Why, you 
should not let him go !" 

"I cannot help myself," I answered, surprised at 
her contention. 
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"Why, hide his coat and hat and bag, then he 
cannot go. You cannot really want him to stay," she 
said very positively. 

"Yes, I am very anxious that he should stay, but 
I would not dream of interfering with his plans." 

She could not understand what seemed to her cold 
hospitality, while I resented any suggestion that I 
should interfere with his liberty to go and come as 
he wished. 

He had just returned from his trip to the old land. 
In England there are all sorts of groups who are 
trying to work out ideals of brotherhood (simple 
but beautiful) and freedom of conscience and ac- 
tion. There are groups who carry on home indus- 
tries, schools where the children have an education 
that tends to develop individuality, not only in work 
and play, but in their judgments of life, and there 
are resorts where kindred souls go for rest and in- 
spiration, all with the same idea of simple living, 
high thinking, and the shedding of as many of the 
superficial values of life as possible. 

In such a rest home Norman had met a little girl 
who had taken his fancy. He had asked to call on 
her when he was in London. 

He had gone out to her home, and had found 
there a young French girl and a baby. He had 
taken his little new friend to the theatre and had 
discovered that she was a stenc^apher, earning 
eight dollars a week ; that the French girl had for- 
merly worked in the same office, and had tnarried 
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an American, but without a legal ceremony. She 
had had faith in the man, and thought he shared the 
same ideals of freedom as herself. However, when 
he discovered that motherhood was coming to her, 
he deserted her, sending her some money for her 
expenses. She had indignantly sent it back, had 
gone on with her work as long as possible, and 
then, after the baby was bom, had been found by 
her fellow-worker in a state of destitution, and had 
been taken to her little flat, where she had been 
cared for ever since. 

Norman said, "I told her it was a man's job, and 
finally persuaded her to let me take care of the little 
French woman and baby." 

"That was fine of you," I said. 

"Oh, it is only fair that some men should help. 
You see, it is not simply an individual case, but we 
shall have many women who will suffer because of 
their faith in an individual man. You will never 
have freedom for women until the burden of the 
child's support is shifted from one man or one wo- 
man's shoulders to the state." 

"The state will never undertake it until it is 
forced to do so," I said. 

"It is just such experiences as that French wo- 
man's that will hurry the time when the state will 
care for all children," he replied. 

"Good for you, putting in your oar," I said, en- 
thusiastically. 

"The war is going to break down many of the 
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traditions that have prevented women fulfilling their 
own natures," Norman said quietly. 

"The few lucky women who achieve happy mar- 
riages are not going to have a monopoly of virtue in 
the future," I replied, recalling the many women I 
had known who had been more keen for motherhood 
than wifehood. 

"Every woman who insists on having her own 
child and her own independence, even if she cannot 
find the right man for daily companionship, will win 
the applause of the public. Economic conditions 
will sanction what society has previously declared 
immoral," Norman asserted. 

"Is it not interesting that if permanent mono- 
ganiic marriages become a matter of achievement 
they will have ethical value? Now, however, when 
they are a matter of custom, much as their morality 
is acclaimed they are often immoral," I said slowly, 
as I realized what freedom would mean. 

"Unions between two people of opposite sex will 
be like a great many other customs, when they cease 
to be enforced through law we shall more easily 
discover a spirit in them. We shall go on cherishing 
the same old ideals of human conduct, but with new 
motives and new inspiration," Norman assured me, 
giving me, as he so often does, a rude jerk upward. 
I am very stupid, I seem to have to repeat the same 
lesson over and over again. How many times have 
I faced it out that it ought to be possible for an un- 
married woman who desires children to have them. 
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and yet how timid I am in stating my conviction. 

Norman is sane and fearless. He is always ready 
to face the development of the future without panic, 
and with an abundant faith in humanity that it will 
create new institutions to meet its needs. He would 
place no limits on the self-realization of individuals. 
He is always helping lame d<^, who have been 
maimed in their adventures in search of freedom, 
over stiles, while he keeps to the safe path and holds 
on to his law practice. This, I am sure he must feel, 
is in contradiction to his faith in men's ability to find 
the right way, without law and authority. 



CHAPTER XXV 

FRUITLANDS, 
SEPTEMBER 29TH, I9I5. 

All my life my strength has been limited. I have 
wanted to do so many things, but always when I was 
in the middle of my desired work, my strength 
failed me, so I decided that I would try to make it 
possible for some young people who were eager to 
do similar work to carry out their plans. I took 
two hundred and fifty dollars and called it my hu- 
man investment money. I used to loan it to one 
person, and when it was returned I would lend it 
to another. In this way, I had been able to get quite 
a few young people started in various ways. But 
I was troubled, that while I made possible a better 
life for individuals, I had done nothing to change 
conditions. If we are to have a better world, it is 
not sufficient that the few people I happen to meet 
get their chance; the myriads who have no one to 
be interested in them, whose abilities rust for lack 
of opportunity, what about them? Nothing will 
bring opportunity to that great army but a social 
revolution. 

Life always seems to move in a circle. The few 
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people in this world who keep warm their love for 
their neighbor and who, for the sake of increasing 
their earnings, refuse to sacrifice the little acts of 
kindness that they can do for friends, keep alive the 
spirit of good will in the world. Perhaps those few 
sparks may some day grow into a fire that will set 
the world ablaze. That is the way I comfort my- 
self for my inability to undertake large movements. 
I do my little bit where I have opportunity, and then 
fall back into the class of people who live on the in- 
terest from capital. My conscience hurts me, but I 
have never found the work for which I had con- 
tinuous strength, and so I endeavor to equip sub- 
stitutes in my place. But alas, they rise no higher 
than I ! They are overtaken by the thirst for things, 
their needs accumulate and they become wage slaves, 
the slaves, not of a master, but of their own increas- 
ing desires. 

The boys and girls I have helped to start had 
callings that were socially useful, but they did not 
recognize the social purpose of their work. It is 
the motive that counts in life, the universal purpose 
behind the work. 

As soon as I moved out to the country I sent for 
Rachel. She was worn out with the winter of fight- 
ing unfair conditions in the factories, and she was 
discouraged. She spent the summer with me and 
in September I sent her back with sufficient money 
from my human investment, or loan fund, for a 
meag^ living while she studied for four months. 
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Will she be my substitute in the labor world, or w^U 
she iind some other avenue of work ? I am like a 
mother, I must do the best I can and Leave her free. 

I am cherishing visions that as soon as Joseph is 
ready to work a farm for me I shall buy a farm, 
and we shall create all sorts of opportunities to make 
a living for men and women who wish to escape 
the noise and confusion, both mental and physical, 
of the city. 

If I could have a panacea for the ills of mankind, 
it would be creative work in beautiful surroundings, 
urban or otherwise, with simple people or people 
with simple tastes. Simplicity, beauty, creative 
work, these are the essentials for happiness. Inter- 
est in humanity and sufficient individual sympathy 
to blend the universal and the individual, the good 
of the one and the good of the many — this is the 
spirit that most transfuses essentials. At present, 
each one seeks her own good and misses her goal of 
happiness. 

I have ceased to believe in romantic love, in love 
that seeks absorption in one person, either lover or 
friend. It is a delusion which dies hard. One needs 
companionship in work and play, one gains esprit 
de corps in many common interests ; fellow feeling, 
identity of purpose are the characteristics of pur- 
suits and not of a relationship. People, especially 
women, love to deceive themselves by acclaiming 
the virtue of maintaining permanent loyalty to one 
person, neglecting the Decessity for numerous com- 
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mon interests and diverse ones. With few excep- 
tions the relationships in which two people fully sat- 
isfy each other, without stultification of one or the 
other, are so rare as to be negligible. We adhere 
to a tradition and lose the spirit. Fatth in an ex- 
clusive, personal love in the past shut people's eyes 
to the universally extended opportunities for the ex- 
pression of good will. Love is the precious thing; 
persons simply the desired means for its manifesta- 
tion. Enlarging one's circle does not mean lessen- 
ing the attraction of the centre. 

My life is a series of circles, in the centre is the 
individual to whom I unveil myself most fully, who 
knows me more nearly as I am and as I know him, 
understands all, forgives all. Around the centre are 
the numerous circles for the men and women who 
share in varying degrees my ideals, my feelings, 
and for whom I have corresponding intensity of 
feeling. I am interested in each and all. My inter- 
est in them varies in degree, not in kind. Love is 
creative, that is the test in so far as love gives birth 
to feelings, thoughts, deeds, in so far as it breeds in- 
terest in the fuller expression of life through more 
and more individuals, I value it. The test of its 
value, of its intensity, is its inspiration to creation. 

FRUITLANDS, 
SEPTEMBER 3OTH, I915. 

The desire of helping women and worn-out social 
workers back to a happy, healthful living on the land 
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is always present with me. One night I went for a 
walk and fainted on the roadside. Mr. Bertram, an 
author who many years ago had felt the lure of the 
land and had forsaken the city to spend his sum- 
mers at fruit farming and his winters in writing 
and travelling, picked me up and brought me home 
in his auto. I wrote him a note, thanking him. Jo- 
seph was here when he called. The author took a 
fancy to him and offered him the opportunity to 
work his farm on shares. On it were three working>- 
men's cottages, and I thought my opportunity had 
come at last. We could offer people good wages 
and a chance to learn farming by experience. I im- 
mediately wrote to everyone I had ever heard ex- 
press a wish to return to the land. They all 
promptly declined to take advantage of the professed 
long-coveted opportunity. 

When Joseph took possession of the place, he 
found a hen and wee chickens hatched out late. He 
brought them up to the house. One died on the way 
up. He petted the poor, wee, dead chick and locrfc- 
ing up at me reproachfully, said, "You do not seem 
to care, mother; some women would." 

Joseph has been one of my joys. He is in many 
things a child of nature. I was having a luncheon 
party one day, and when Joseph came in, he said, 
"Why do you go to all that trouble for those peo- 
ple? They have it every day." 

"There was a tramp here yesterday and I gave 
him a meal," I said. 
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"But you did not give him your pretty dishes. 
They meant nothii^ to your guests toniay, but they 
might have given the tramp some pleasure which 
would do him good, perhaps change him," he an- 
swered. 

"Am I not to have any pleasure?" I asked. 

"You have so much, mother. When you have a 
party, you ought to invite people who cannot ask 
you," he answered. 

Another day, when he had been doing some work 
for a neighbor, he came in to me very enthusiastic- 
ally. 

"Mrs. Morris thought I did a good piece of woric 
and I am so happy that I pleased her." 

"Why, I am pleased, dear, that you had a good 
day's work." 

"Oh, mother," he said, "if I could always work 
like that I should be so happy — three people pleased 
— I, doing the work, Mrs, Morris for whom I 
worked, and you." 

He went into the city one day and did not come 
back until very late. When at last he returned he 
had this story for me : 

"Oh, mother, I had an experience, and I wanted 
you ! I went to the moving pictures, and there was 
a nice youn^r girl next to me. She started to talk 
to me, and when they were over she asked me to go 
for a walk with her. I went, and she took me to 
her house. She told me that she had to earn money 
for a young man. I gave her all the money I hat^ 
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but I did not stay with her. I want you to go in 
and bring her out here. See if we cannot save her." 

OCTOBEK 20TH, I915. 

I have the same feeling about the war that I had 
about the trades union strikes and the anarchist 
movement. Strikes may be the means of awaken- 
ing the workers to self-consciousness and self-re- 
spect so that they will demand fair conditions that 
make a decent standard of living possible, the fiery 
declarations of the anarchists may arouse the sleep- 
ing individualism of the masses, too prone to follow 
authority slavishly and unreasoningly, war may 
startle the people into the consciousness of the evils 
of imperialism and give them a vision of the broth- 
erhood of nations ; but they are costly and only par- 
tially successful methods. We shall not need vio- 
lence when we have more faith in ideas, in the uni- 
versal spirit of kindliness and good will that slum- 
bers at present narcotized by fear. 

I believe that the mass of people must gain free- 
dom in the economic and political worlds, that for 
the arbitrary control of the few we must substitute 
co-operation of the many — of all; for imperialism, 
internationalism; but none of these measures will 
continue to be lasting panaceas without the spirit that 
seeks to express itself through them. Why. tiien, 
should we not recognize that it is the spirit that 
giveth life? I keep my faith that we might conquer 
Germany through a new conception of brotherhood. 
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In seeking to overcome her militarism through the 
force of ideas, we might lose our national life and 
save our souls, and eventually the ideas for which 
we stood without fear and in strong faith would 
conquer the world. 

I am positive that the evils we go out to fight with 
violence we shall graft upon our own national life. 
Starting with hatred of our enemy's cruelty, we 
shall end by being cruel ourselves ; detesting the sub- 
servience of the German people to their state, we 
shall become indifferent to the subservience of our 
people to our state. We shall lose our free institu- 
tions, free speech, free press, free assemblage, and 
have to stru^le to regain them. I am afraid that 
Germany will impress us so strongly with her faith 
in organization and force that whoever wins the vic- 
tory, her ideas will overcome the ideal of the allies. 
I have no misgivings but that the ideals of the allies 
are in advance of those of Germany ; but I do not 
believe that you can ever disseminate ideas by force. 
We can only establish democracy by positive means, 
and not 1^ destructive ones. 

When the soldiers on their march pass my house 
and pause to lunch here, I go up and down the lines, 
saying, "Thou shalt not kill; love thy neighbor or 
overcome evil with good. If necessary, die for your 
principles, but do not kill." I feel that it is useless; 
but I have to do even the foolish thing in protest 
against the short-sighted, wasteful methods of try- 
ing to conquer Germany. Some of the boys come to 
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my cottage door asking me what to do. I tell them 
that the fight ou^t not to be against German im- 
perialism, but against selfishness everywhere, and 
then they say, "We are powerless; we must fight; 
but why do you not arouse public opinion so that 
it will believe in other and more efficient methods of 
ending war." Poor boys t They are the victims of 
our wrong thinking. 

DECEMBER lOTH, I91S. 

Last week I went into Toronto to hear Hester 
McLean, who came to tell us about the Peace Con- 
ference the women had held at the Hague early in 
April. After the meeting, The Women's Patriotic 
League passed a resolution denouncing the women 
who had been sponsors for it. I immediately wrote 
a letter to all the papers, claiming the right of free 
speech and free discussion, and ending my letter 
with these words, "There are people who believe 
that the surest way to conquer your enemy is to love 
him." 

The newspapers published my letter, but de- 
nounced me. One of them spent several colimins 
condemning me, stating that Jane Addams and Hes- 
ter McLean were unconscious emissaries of the Kai- 
ser, and that I had fallen under their influence. I 
went into the editor's office and, bowing most elab- 
orately, said, "I am an emissary from the Kaiser. 
Of course, you will deign to hear me." He latched, 
and the laugh brought me the opportunify to reply 
through his pages. I used all the usual non-resist- 
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ance arguments, attested my faith in overcoming 
evil by good, and ui^d that the allies should at once 
state the terms on which they would make peace 
and should endeavor in every way to show the Ger- 
man people that the spirit of capitalism and imperi- 
alism in the working people themselves, as well as 
their leaders, is the real enemy. My faith was un- 
abated that Christ was a better psychologist than 
the men who were carrying on the war, that when 
he said, "Love your enemy," he was putting a 
stronger weapon in the hands of the people than 
Maxim guns. 

When the public heaped abuse on my head, and 
urged that I be confined in an asylum or jail, I won 
further opportunities to reply and to urge that the 
spiritual principles in man were stronger than the 
temporal forces and that we could conquer by real- 
izii^ that the kingdom of God was within us. No 
matter how long we fight, the ultimate outcome of 
this war will be a new sense of the potency of the 
spiritual life. Must we have years of bloodshed and 
the terrible waste of all we have gained through our 
material civilization to prove that war is futile ; that 
the things that are seen are temporal, that the things 
that are unseen are eternal? Can people only leam 
through bitter experience? Is faith in the universal 
laws of truth only to be discerned by proving the 
utter failure of efforts at domination? I was so 
sure that we could conquer Germany by first con- 
quering the injustice and the selfishness of our own 
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country. If men had to fight to discover that their 
enemy was within their own breasts, that it was the 
desire for their own good at the expense of their 
neighbors that had blossomed into imperialism in 
the nation, I shall have to be patient. 

I have learned to accept things as they are. It 
seemed a very costly way for men to have to learn 
that co-operation is better than hate; but if they 
elect to learn it through the failure of strife, I must 
hold to my ideals and my faith in the new conscious- 
ness of life that is coming. 

Two editors of city papers who were writing the 
usual patriotic stuff in the papers, when they rea9 
my letters, wrote to me, "If there is anyone who be- 
lieves that Christianity is practical these days, we 
want to meet her ; she wil cerainly be a rara avis. 
May we bring our wives out to call on you?" 

They came, and we had a jolly day — such lai^h- 
ter, such discoveries of radical thou^ts that th^ 
kept carefully buried, not dreaming that there was 
any place near Toronto where they dared express 
them. All my efforts to persuade them that they 
might lose their lives and save their souls if they 
became pacifists and expressed their real feelings in 
their papers were unavailing. Their excuse was 
that the public was not ready for it ; they must give 
the public what it wanted. Editors must live. Oh, 
if out of the war will only come the end of that de- 
lusion ! Why must a man live ? The soldiers found 
something better than life ; why should not idealists ? 
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"What would you do about non-resistance, if you 
were a Jew ?" they asked me. 

"I do not know ; I will ask the next Jew I meet," 
I promised them. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



FRUITLANDS, 

December 27TH, 191 5- 
Last Autumn, when times were so hard in Tor- 
onto, Rachel and Joseph's brother David had been 
without work for some weeks and wanted to go 
away to New York to look for a job. He had run 
into debt while he was idle, and needed one himdred 
dollars to be able to leave the city. He had been 
working for his cousin in Toronto, who owed him 
one hundred dollars, but could not pay him. His 
cousin had the money owing him from a house- 
owner. I took a note from the cousin and advanced 
the money to David to allow him to go to New 
York. A few weeks later I went to collect the 
money from the house-owner. He was a self-made 
man, had started life as a day operator in a factory, 
and had progressed until he had become foreman 
in one of the big shops of the largest department 
store in the city. There were many stories of his 
injustice to his workmen, and how he demanded 
graft from them. 

I went one Sunday evening to his house to col- 
lect the debt. He gave me a very warm welcome 
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and asked me to stay for a party they were expect- 
ing. Always ready for new impressions, I accepted 
the invitation. The house had been most gorgeously 
decorated, and he had done it at the expense of the 
workmen whom he had not paid. He promised to 
pay me. 

Soon the guests b^an to assemble. It was evi- 
dently a party to announce the engagement of his 
eldest daughter. The prospective groom's father 
and mother were there, and a middle-aged man and 
his wife. The man was the president of a large Jew- 
ish society and had a great enthusiasm for the cause. 
His wife was one of the big mother souls. You in- 
stantly feh she would share her last dollar with any 
one who needed it, and that she had come up 
through hardship and hard times and was sweet and 
imspoiled by either prosperity or adversity. 

I liked them very much. There were half a 
dozen more guests, but my attention was absorbed 
by those four. I thought, now is the opportunity to 
ask their opinion of non-resistance. I explained 
how I had been challenged to know what I would 
do if I were a Jew. 

"Why, we believe in non-resistance," both men 
exclaimed at once. 

"As the Jewish people," the older man added, 
"preserved the ideal of one God, so they have been 
kept all these years, ofttimes in places where they 
could not resent the evils the community inflicted 
on them; yet they have been preserved to keep the 
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ideal of non-resistance for the time when the world 
is ready for it." 

I gasped. It was so unexpected. Here they were, 
bemoaning that their temporal prosperity had less- 
ened their hold on religion and openly lamenting 
that they were paying too big a price for their 
worldly advancement in losing the vigor of their re- 
ligious faith. 

"Has not the lessening of your religious obser- 
vance deepened your freedom?" I asked. 

"Yes, it has increased our freedom, but it has 
lessened the poetry in our lives, and we need flow- 
ers as well as food." 

Every few moments the Jewish president would 
turn to his wife and say, "If Katie were only here, 
she could answer." 

Then he would turn to me and say, "Katie has 
eight hundred dollars' worth of books; she would 
know," 

A few minutes later, he said, "We have had no 
chance for an education, but Katie knows; Katie 
has a library," 

The older man volunteered to tell me a stoty. 

"When my wife and I were first married, we de- 
cided that we would always set a place at the table 
for any stranger who should need a meal. One 
Sunday we had been six weeks without a guest, 
when there was a ring at the door. It was the im- 
migration agent. 'There is a party of Russian Jews 
over at the station. Will you not come over and see 
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them?' I went over and met the men and asked them 
to come to my house. Then I went to the butcher's. 
It was Sunday, and it was against the law to sell 
anything on that day, but I said I would pay 
his fine if he were punished for selling to me. I 
had only $50.00 in the world, and an old horse and 
cart with which I collected rags and old things. 
They had cost me $35.00, but I thought I would 
trust the Lord, if the court should fine me. I got 
some meat and some vegetables. Then I went to 
the baker and got some bread. We had only one 
pot to cook in and a boiler for the clothes. As the 
pot would not hold so much food, my wife scalded 
out the clothes boiler very carefully, and we put 
the meat and vegetables down to cook. There was 
not room in the house, so we took the bundles of old 
rags and laid some boards across them to form a 
table in the yard. We put our best table cloths on 
it. We had only two, a clean one and a dirty one. 
When we were all ready, the men said they must 
go back to the station for their wives. 

"I took the old rags and junk that I had been col- 
lecting out of the wagon and I harnessed up the 
horse and drove it over to the station. 

"We put the bundles and children in the wagon 
and the women followed behind. We were a regu- 
lar procession as we came throt^h the streets. 

"We fed them all and when night came we took 
them back to the station and I collected enough 
money from the people waiting for their trains to 
buy some apples and oranges for them alt." 
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I could not help liking the old man. He cried as 
he told his story, and when he added that thirty- 
five of that group had finally settled in Toronto, 
and that they had done well and sometimes even 
now came to thank them for that Sunday meal, I 
rejoiced with him. 

The ex-junk dealer asked me to go home in his 
auto. I could not wait so late, but I was glad that 
"the harvest from the seed sown" in these meals 
prepared for the strangers in extremity had come 
back to him in an auto. 

JANUARY 15TH, 1916. 

Last night I stayed in the city with my friends, 
the Saintsburys. I kept Mr. Saintsbury constantly 
amused by my experiences. The other day, after 
telling some of my recent ones, he said in such a 
depressed way, "I do not understand it. You have 
more experiences in a week than I have in a year." 

I laughed. "It is all the seeing eye. My mother 
used to tell me that my swans were only geese. But 
if I saw them swans, they gave me quite as much 
pleasure as the genuine article. It is three-quarters 
enthusiasm that brings me my human experiences. 
I am interested in everybody." 

Mr. Saintsbury was bom a Puritan, without any 
sense of humor. Having forsaken all the old paths, 
he makes regular prison roads of the new. He 
started in life with a conscience. He was cai^ht by 
the Salvation Army and served it faithfully until 
it disillusioned him. He felt as if its enthusiasm 
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were manufactured, and then he turned to tVie 
church and studied for the ministry. But the fur- 
ther he studied, the more his mind worked. Instead 
of theology being a wet blanket to smother out all 
thought, it raised such a hot flame of opposition to 
its tenets in his mind that he threw over theology. 
He had learned to think. 

Next he tried nature and found that chickens 
could not be raised on nice little theories of the de- 
light of living as close to nature as possible. For a 
time he subsided into earning a living, but his old 
missionary strain was not eradicated and he re- 
turned to philanthropy. This time he is going to 
improve the municipal institutions and make them a 
more perfect expression for civic life. 

He has a lurking suspicion that all endeavor is 
futile, that it is only the opportunity to try one's 
wings. One must have a machine in which to 
mount from this earth, but all machines are equally 
bad. The only virtue lies in choosing your own ve- 
hicle. 

I think that I agree with him. I fought shy of 
the Salvation Army, Why? Not because I had 
some drawings towards it thirty years ago, but be- 
cause I was too much of a social coward, too much 
influenced by the opinions of my little comer of 
the world. I tried the various panaceas that were 
to prove Morrison's pills for the amelioration of 
the ills of the universe and decided that they were 
one and all equally useless. My panacea now was 
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to create a spirit of brotherhood. I was not turn- 
ing religious like so many of the war philosophers, 
unless it be so to desire to maintain the integrity of 
my own soul unstained by fear or hatred. One en- 
riches one's own life through enlarging one's hu- 
man interests. I am interested in people because I 
like human beings. I want equality of income and 
opportunity because I shall enjoy my own more 
when that day comes. In the meantime, I have a 
sense of humor and always get more satisfaction out 
of my efforts to shove the world than I dream ac- 
crues to any one else. I am sure that I gain more 
joy out of my exertions than they cost me. All the 
bread I cast upon the waters comes back to me plum 
cake, and with the plums neither scarce nor small. 

Despite my failure to create a spirit of laughter 
in Mr. Saintsbury and to share with him my joy in 
living, he was a most stimulating man with whom to 
talk, because he was not afraid to challenge any 
opinion I choose to advance. His wife was as pro- 
gressive in action as he was in theory. They were 
my brightest spot in Toronto. 

Alas, alas, for the growing infirmities of age! 
When the war was announced, despite his bookcases 
filled with the works of modem writers and all my 
attempts to make him see that this war was the out- 
growth of conflicting feelings and ideas, and that 
the real fight must be waged against ideas and not 
against governments, he became patriotic and se- 
verely respectable. 
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This morning, when I came out of the Saints- 
burys, Mrs. Saintsbury was very much distressed 
because I was so heavily loaded with parcels for my 
suburban trip home. 

"What will you do? How will you get to the 
street car with so many and such heavy parcels ?" 
she asked. 

"Oh, I will smile and some man will volunteer to 
carry them for me," I answered. 

"You have more faith than I have in the efficacy 
of a smile," she said. 

"Wait and see," I answered gaily. 

My faith was not so great as it seemed, for I had 
noticed two men approaching, and as they stepped 
up to me the older one stretched out his hand for 
my suit case. 

Mrs. Saintsbury returned to the house laughing, 
and I went on much relieved. When we reached 
the car, my escort got in and sat down beside me. 
I discovered that he came from the North, that he 
was a successful farmer, and that he owned three or 
four farms that he sometimes rented out but oftener 
worked throi^ foremen. He told me that I might 
send any of my boys, whom I wished to get back to 
the land, to him, and he would see that they got 
work according to their ability on the farm. Oh, 
he was such a nice, big-hearted countryman 1 The 
kind of whom you dream — intelligent, but unspoiled 
by city life. He had had real things. 

"Do you like farming?" I asked. 
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"On the farm there is always something doing. 
We work hard, but there is constant interest, con- 
stant life. I cannot explain it, but it is far more 
interesting to look after living things than it is to 
work with dull, inanimate material," he said. 

"Do you like the country better than the city?" 
I questioned. 

"Yes, yes, a hundredfold more," he answered en- 
thusiastically. "Life is living; there is no word that 
goes beyond life, and city existence is dead. It is 
full of picture shows, it is full of excitement, but it 
is dead, dead. No one does anything of his own 
free will. Everything is machine-made." 

How he would have delighted Ruskin I How is 
it the people who read Ruskin fail to feel the awful 
deadness of modern life? We are drowned by 
noise and confusion and take sound and motion for 
life. 

"Is not the moving picture show doing a great 
deal for the country?" I asked. 

"They are spoiling the country trying to make 
it over into Hie city. What do we need of movir^ 
picture shows? We have real things and why 
should we be distracted from the real by lights and 
noise?" 

"Are you not interested in making the country 
more attractive?" I enquired. 

"Yes, but not in city ways," he said. "Let our 
boys and girls learn to love the trees and birds, to 
know the haunts of the squirrels, and learn where 
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the wild flowers grow. All the lore which beiongs 
to their own world should be increased. They are 
forgetting their old pursuits because the self-com- 
placency of the city people make them think they 
are of little value. They are substituting city ex- 
dtements for a day in the woods." 

When I was leaving the car, I said, "My smile 
brought me a great deal this morning," and gaily 
waved my hand at my passing friend. 



CHAPTER XXVn 

FRUITLANDS, 
APRIL 1ST, I916. 

All my efforts to find a housekeeper for Joseph 
havings failed, I am going down to live on Mr. Ber- 
tram's place. I shall be glad to live with his trees for 
a season. 

There is an aisle of pines, tall and stately, planted 
forty years ago. They are now stalwart watchers 
of a path carpeted with their needles and lighted by 
the sunlight which gently flickers through their 
branches. I have seen many of the cathedrals of 
Europe, but nowhere is there such an aisle as this 
one, built by nature with its pillars of pines. Aside 
from its beauty, there is the constant joy of the 
changing lights and shades, never the same. It is 
always a joy. 

Adjoining the aisle is the wonderful nave, like- 
wise girt with trees and carpeted with green grass. 
I shall surely say my prayers here if ever I pray 
again. The nave has pine trees for walls, but only 
the deep blue sky for ceiling. I shall be a tree wor- 
shipper. 

The house is set back from the road and there is 
276 
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3 high barricade of pine trees all across the front 
of the farm. They were planted to protect the fruit, 
but they will be a wonderful screen, shutting out the 
world. It will be almost as good as living on 
an island, for I shall be shut into the priva<^ of my 
own grounds. I can think myself a hermit if I de- 
sire. I am still hoping to find for the cottages on 
the farm men and women who want to get back to 
the land, and who will love to garden and pick fruit 
and live out of doors and forget all the artificial life 
of the city. 

APRIL lOTH, 1916. 

I received word several weeks ago that Morris 
Goldstein, who was in New York, was anxious to 
come and try farming again. I had many misgiv- 
ings. I wondered if he would succeed any better 
this time than when I sent him up from New York 
in 1914. 

He was not able to get a position then anywhere, 
except in the heart of the backwoods, where condi- 
tions were very rough. He incensed the farmer's 
wife because he objected to washing in the same 
basin with all the family, and wanted a separate 
towel for himself, one that was not made out of an 
old flour bag or piece of sacking. Such unheard-of 
refinements for a farm hand were most shocking to 
the hard-working, rough and ready farm people. 
He had various hard experiences on farms that sum- 
mer, but he said his zeal was unabated. He is very 
much a theorist, and coming from the ranks of the 
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working people in the city, he overvalued his freshly 
attained luxuries. I had many doubts about his 
success, but consented to his coining. 



THE OPEN FIRESIDE, 
FR<JIT1J^.NDS, APRIL i8tH, I916. 

A telegram from Morris a week ago announced 
that he was held by the immigration authorities at 
Niagara Falls. He had been searched and on him 
was found a letter from me, in which I said, "my 
anti-military activities are causing my mail to be 
censored." Such an innocent sentence to cause all 
this trouble ! An agent of the government arrived 
the next day. He had a copy of my letter and asked 
me what some of the typographical mistakes meant 

"Oh, they are only the mistakes of an amateur 
^pist," I said laughing. 

He looked at me to make sure that I was telling 
the truth, then he said, "We thought they were some 
code." 

At which I thought, "What will Norman, who al- 
ways growls at the mistakes in my typewriting, 
sayi^' and then I laughed again. 

He smiled, but felt that he must proceed to busi- 
ness. 

"What anti-military activities have you been car- 
rying on ?" he questioned me sternly. 

"Oh, just writing to the press and signing my full 
name to my letters." I went to my desk and pulled 
out a whole sheaf of clippings. "See, here are my 
letters with my name." 
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"Is the surgeon-major of the regiment any 

relation to you?" he asked me. 

"Oh, yes, he is my brother I" 

"And the lawyer who raised such a large part of 
his country's war loan?" 

"He, too, is my brother ; and you must not foi^t 
the ministerial military member of this ultra-patri- 
otic family." 

"Why, they are all patriotic citizens!" he ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

"Oh, yes ! They are well-intentioned," I said la- 
conically. 

"Umph" (such an expressive groan), "you are 
no German spy." 

"Oh, no! I am only a patriot in advance o£ her 
time," I said, laughing so heartily that he was 
obliged to laugh with me. 

In a few days came a letter from the government, 
"You have a right to your own opinions, but we 
cannot allow anyone who shares them to enter 
Canada. We must conquer Germany," 

I answered at once, "Of course, we must conquer 
Germany. We all agree to that, only we think our 
methods would be much more efficacious than yours. 
Morris is an idealist. He cares more for the fra- 
grance of a rose than the name of a battle, and the 
tint of a sunset than the name of a victorious gen- 
eral; but he can raise good potatoes, and Canada 
needs potatoes. We will be good, very good." 

A telegram came next day, "Morris may enter. 
Good luck to your crops." 
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When I told my nephew, I said, "You see, Jade, 
that laughter carried me through." 

He remarked, with some disgust, "It was your 
relations, and not your laughter." 

I am still simple enough to believe that it was my 
laughter I 

When Morris arrived, we found him too roman- 
tic; he constantly bemoaned the destroying of his 
manicured hands, and hated all the essential, dirty 
work of a farm; he wanted to look after flowers or 
vegetables, not animals. We, who loved every sin- 
gle thing that had to be done on a farm, who cared 
little for the honest dirt, the good brown earth, and 
the fine yellow sand, had little sympathy for his dil- 
letante tastes. 

MAY lOTH, 1916. 

The plan for this summer is merely tentative. I 
am anxious to learn how to make a living ofiF of a 
few acres, so I can say to people, "It is possible for 
you to be independent on a small holding, and spend 
your leisure in spreading the new gospel of life." 
I cannot encourage anyone to make the attempt un- 
til I am able to demonstrate that it can be done. 

I want to learn how to raise guinea pigs, rabbits, 
chickens, so that I shall know about them when I 
have my lat^ farm, the farm that is to be, where I 
am to gather around me men and women who will 
work eight or ten months in the year to gain a liv- 
ing, and who will spend the other two or four 
months in education, whether it be art or religion, 
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or the heralding of the conunon brotherhood of 
man, when all society shall be organized for the 
common good and not for the benefit of the few. 
My courage fails me. How can I find the people I 
want for co-workers? 

How can I perceive my objects so dearly that I 
can attract the people who are willing to live simple 
and natural lives, people who are tired of the arti- 
ficiality of the city, and who crave the great out- 
of-doors, the freedom from conventions, fashions 
and possessions, and who have a common goal ? I 
do not care whether that end be sought through so- 
cialism, art, or religion — whether they are Christian 
Scientists, orthodox ministers, artists, social reform- 
ers — I will even mother the I. W. W. and be quite 
pleased if they are reaching people I cannot, and 
giving them a new human feeling. All I ask is that 
my group, when I find it, shall be swayed by unsel- 
fi^ motives. That they shall be seeking to bring the 
time when men consider their neighbors in all their 
dealings, in work and play, in buying and selling. 

We shall work together freely, not through any 
rules or regulations, but through a common spirit 
of helpfulness. I am sure we shall win a spirit of 
tolerance for one another's pet hobbies and we shall 
— most glorious of all — be alive, not followers of 
dead precepts. We shall be liberated by our faith 
in a supreme reality, the fotmdation of all our as- 
pirations, the source and essence of the spiritual 
qualities, freedom, understanding, harmony, unity, 
we desire to see expressed in human action. 
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I must know how far co-operation is possible, 
where we can have community action and where we 
must rely on individual incentive. Life is such a 
balancing of opposites. The old Greeks with their 
adage of proportion were wise. Did they lose some 
of the exhilaration of life by always balancing? 

I should like to avoid the errors of the English 
colonies, where there was always some one ready to 
live on the rest of the community. Then there is 
the necessity of giving human nature some individ- 
ual incentive to success. 

This summer I am handicapped, I have little 
strength, I crawl across the field dropping my seed, 
and then I lie down and rest, and I crawl back, do- 
ing likewise, and rest again. I repeat it as often as 
I can, but the mere effort seems to deprive me of 
any desire for perfect work. It takes all the will 
and courage I have to accomplish the mere routine 
task. I have a great deal of sympathy with the peo- 
ple who are exhausted by bad air, l»d food, over- 
work. I do not wonder they cannot rebel. It seems 
the height of foolishness for me to be cherishii^ 
plans with the limited strength I have, but I am de- 
termined to be ready to go on with them as soon as 
I have strength. I am sure that time will come; 
some day "I shall arrive." 

MAY 29TH, 1916. 

Bessie Field is staying with me. Last night was 
a glorious night, and we took our mattresses and 
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spread them out in the cathedral nave, where we 
could watch God's altar lights — the stars. The blos- 
soms from the apple trees were in full bloom, and 
added their incense to the beauty of the night. We 
did not think of churches or cathedrals or any of 
the institutions that man has made to try to voice 
his worship. We did not theorize or talk, we simply 
lay and enjoyed the wonderful night and the mys- 
tery of being out of doors among our own trees and 
surrounded by space. 

Houses are like clothes, no matter how big they 
are, or how one may feel in them, they cramp the 
human spirit. There is no other sense of freedom so 
complete and satisfying as God's big out of doors, 
with only the sky and the trees with their wide loop- 
holes through which one glimpses more and more 
space. 

I crave space; space and freedom seem synony- 
mous. I cannot imagine thinking or moving freely 
when I am confined in body or spirit, and spirit 
needs the great open with no clutter of houses or 
crowd of poor, sheep-like city dwellers without 
pleasure or initiative. 

No, give me the country, the trees, and the open 
slqr. Let me sleep there and feel that I, too, am a 
part Let me worship in my cathedral aisle ; let me 
offer the incense of the flowers to the spirit of life 
in the trees, always growing, always aspiring, never 
complete. 

I think our zeal is unabated, and we still cherish 
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dreams of persuading people to return to the land, 
but we shall make an economic necessity for them 
and have them come as wage-earners first. The 
trouble is that civilization has so destroyed all abil- 
ity to live without parasitical pleasures that the peo- 
ple who have become accustomed to the bustle of 
the city do not realize the possibilities of the coun- 
try. One of my friends was bemoaning the lack 
of art in the country. I promptly assured him, 
"There is more art for me in seeing Joseph 
feed his pigs than there is in all the rural 
pictures in the academy, and the same is true 
of beauty all the time. Last week Joseph called 
me to come out the first thing in the morning 
to see a bird on the top branch of the tree, carolling 
his morning song. Every night we watch the shad- 
ows creep up over our pines and the glory of the 
setting sun. Why, the constant change of lights and 
shades, the glory and the mystery of each day en- 
thrall ys ; we need no art gallery for the beauty of 
the universe lies so close to us," 

Once a party of young people had come out from 
the city to spend the day, and Joseph had take* them 
for a walk. When they were gone, he came in and 
threw himself down on the floor beside my chair, 
and said, "Oh, mother, they never saw one beautiful 
thing! We went for the most beautiful walk, the 
lake was lovely, the sky was blue, we climbed such 
a glorious hill, and they saw nothing." Poor laddie I 
He felt as chagrined as if some one had personally 
affronted him. 
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There was always a conflict between his desire 
to share his country pleasures with his friends and 
their lack of appreciation. He was quickly sensi> 
tive if they offended against any of my customs. 

On Sundays and week-ends, a lot of his compa- 
triots used to come to see him. They were Jewish 
working' people, and I was rather at a loss what to 
do about them. Their standards were so different 
from mine. When I would pass them anything, or 
press any particular dishon them, Joseph would tell 
me later, "Mother, you must just let them hdp 
themselves; they will not feel at home if you ask 
them to have things." 

The young girls and b<^s used to lie around on 
the grass in a state of abandonment. Not all my 
theories could quite reconcile me to their careless 
positions and their open affectionateness ; but I was 
so sure that our traditions of carefulness and keep- 
ing the distance between boys and girls had not been 
successful that I was not inclined to interfere. How- 
ever, I winced a good many times at the rude break- 
ing of my social conventions. 

JULY lOTH, 1916. 
I am a snob, a first-class snob, the only difference 
between me and other snobs is that I am conscious 
I am a snob. I try to believe that I am a really true 
democrat with congenial people, no matter what 
their social standing or their previous advantages 
or their intellects. So long as I am alone with them 
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and no one is observant of my companionship, I am 
all right ; but the minute that some one of my class 
— a horrid word, but nevertheless, I do belong to a 
class — watches my contact with some one who has 
not the same manners as my old friends, I wince. 

To-day a labor leader brought his family, con- 
sisting of his wife and a little girl and boy, out for 
the day. About noon a friend brought her friend, 
whom I have never met. The Open Fireside is free 
to everybody who chooses to come, so long as it does 
not cost me anything in time or money or strength. 
I share the freedom of the place and all the beauty 
of the gardens and the fields and the blossoming 
trees and flowering shrubs. AH that makes the gloiy 
and the joy of the country is free to everyone who 
can enjoy it; so my friend brought her friend, a 
woman of distinction, and dinner with her, arriving 
at noon. 

We sat down at table. Whenever the labor leader 
or his family wanted anything, they would get np 
and reach for it It might be half-way across the 
table, but nevertheless they would stand and stretch 
their hands. They helped themselves first without 
any regard to the others. All my naive, gentle hints 
that I would pass things to them, or that Mrs. Har- 
ris would like the rhubarb or Miss Heam would 
have some bread, passed unheeded, and every time 
they offended against my social canons, I winced. 
The ladies laughed at me most heartily, after dinner, 
that with my boasted freedom, I was not able to al- 
low people to act as they pleased. 
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I have the greatest admiration for the wife. She 
is a broad, progressive woman like many of my 
friends who have been in the labor movement. She 
has thought things out from her own experience far 
more deeply than many of my acquaintances who 
have been dependent on books for their theories and 
knowledge of life. She is a real joy to me — when 
there is no one else at the table. 

Of course, I say I am not democratic about people 
wJio are not congenial, the people who are coarse or 
common. I have not yet come to the place where I 
call no man common. Snobbishness, snobbishness, 
I say it over and over to myself. I thoroughly be- 
lieve that many of so-called common people sur- 
pass me and my friends in their heights of heroism. 

One of my boys who earns the usual painter's 
wages, who has a wife and child in Russia, and is 
very anxious to bring them to this country, had 
saved up one hundred dolars. His cousin came to 
him the other day. 

"My wife," he said, "is much yoimger than I 
and she has fallen in love with another man. She 
cannot resist her feelings so long as she is seeing 
him constantly, and so I have sold my business." 
(After long years of struggle, he was at last suc- 
ceeding. ) 

"What will you do now ?" David asked. 

"I have sold it at a sacrifice. I am leaving for 
Chicago. Will you lend me one hundred dollars, so 
that I can make a fresh start and save my wife?" 
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beit sometimes a dumb one, that always remains a 
god through lack of intimate contact ? 

The last time Norman was here he asked me why 
I had never wanted to marry him. I tboi^^ I bad. 
The question started a fermentation in my brain. 
So often I have lost the tangible thing I coveted and 
kept the soul, and have discovered later that the de- 
sired good would have conflicted with my inner 
purpose. Norman is my strong man, he comes 
nearer my ideal than any other man, but he would 
have dominated me and I would have compromised. 
I have groped my way blindly iq) my stairway, my 
sub-conscious self finding some way of lifting me 
over the obstructions in my ascent 

I am trying out Gorky's creed of the sin of pos- 
session, this summer, to a very limited extent. 1 do 
not know but it may be with possessions as it is with 
learning, a little renunciation is a dangerous thing! 
To let go of one's possessions piece-meal, to see your 
cherished possession, which has been worked for and 
saved for, calmly taken by some one with no senti- 
ment for it, is a frightful stab. I feel sometimes, as 
one thing after another goes, that I am being slowly 
bled to death. 

When I was eleven, my mother decided that I 
was too old to have any more dolls, but I wanted a 
doll, so I enlisted the help of an older sister of one 
of my friends, and she showed us younger children 
how to make a good doll's body. My mother re- 
lented, and bought me a head. That doll was my 
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solace in many an hour of pain and disappointment^ 
when cut off from the more lively pursuits of 
stronger children, I found refuge in her; and she 
has accompanied me on many a journey when my 
mother was not well enough to go with me. All 
the nieces and nephews and neighboring children 
who came to visit me have found pleasure in her. 
This summer, Bella, the housekeeper's little girl, de- 
molished the head and the arms, and I felt as if I 
were losing a precious possession. 

However, often as I went through the pangs of 
sharing my possessions or seeing them appropriated 
with pain, there was one appropriation that brought 
me some gain. The various people who used to 
come to the Open Fireside were very much taken 
with my English sandals, and used them without 
asking leave, and so carelessly that very soon they 
were strapless. Then, one day, finding myself san- 
dal-less, I went out in the soft grass in my bare feet. 
I felt like a peasant, rejoicing in the good brown 
earth. 

One may dream about the grass and the lovely, 
fine sand of the farm, but nothing but bare feet, with 
their close, intimate touch on the earth and grass 
can give the wonderful feeling of being transported 
into a new world. The wonder of it was the feeling 
of joy, of elation. I was treading on air, I had en- 
larged my own nature so that I was both bird and 
human. Why should such a little thing as discard- 
ing a flat piece of leather, the pressing down with 
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my own feet the lovely, clean, yellow sand, and the 
running in the grass where each blade seemed to 
caress my ankles, affect me so? Why should that 
g;ive me such a sense of exhilaration? The delight 
of the physical I might understand, just as the j<^ 
of swingii^, but the new world, spiritual as well as 
physical, was beyond my comprehension. It was 
being re-bom, a new emancipation. 

I could not understand it. But never again will I 
return to sandals in the precincts of the farm. 

It is strange how every little advance takes a lot 
of courage. Last summer, I was scrubbing my 
kitchen floor and I kicked off my sandals. A little 
neighbor boy came to the door and found me in my 
bare feet. I was as intensely chagrined as if he had 
caught me half dressed. For several years, when- 
ever I have been in England, where some of the peo- 
ple have worn sandals without stockings, I have 
been delighted to follow their example and do tike- 
wise. At home, in my apartment, I had gone in 
stockingless feet and sandals and last summer, for 
the first time in the country, I had done it out of 
■doors in America. It was incredible to me that be- 
ing found without a sole and a few straps on my 
feet by a little boy should cause me so much annoy- 
ance. I must be a hide-bound conservative, when 
every wee break with custom causes me so much 
pain. 

I never went in sandals beyond the precincts of 
my own farm. I lacked courage to do anything so 
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unconventional in the eyes of the inhabitants, as to 
go further than the gate, while in England, where 
people have become accustomed to seeing individ- 
uals do so, I have roamed in sandals all over the 
village. Such is life. It is the unaccustomed that 
is terrible in the eyes of human being^. Custom is 
the great enslaver. 

And now, this summer, I have gone a step fur- 
ther. I have walked about without even the sandals. 
Of course, the neighbors would occasionally pass 
through the farm and it spread among them that I 
went barefoot. Their consternation was great, but 
not so great as that of the good church people when 
I used to go to church without gloves. I was bom 
with a craving^ for freedom, I love to stretch and 
twist my body, every part of it, as I will; and feel 
that there is nothing confining me. Alas, alas, it 
is sadly discoimted I My hands get dirty, my nails 
unclean, and I look at them sometimes with dismay. 
How I would rather endure the dirt than gloves few 
can understand ; but hands are easily washed ! 

Once when I was at a Walt Whitman dinner in 
New York, a gentleman was introduced to me. He 
immediately asked, "How did you ever come out of 
Lakeside ?'* 

"Oh, my radicalism was very slight. I would not 
wear gloves, and when I asked people to dinner, I 
would not serve elaborate refreshments," I answered 
smiling in remembrance of the consternation of my 
friends at my defiance of those conventions. 
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"I did not think that anything radical could live 
there," he said, still unbelieving. 

"Oh, my brand of rebellion was very mild. I 
suppose it was the things for which people de- 
nounced me behind my back, and wondered to my 
iace how I could be so brave, that saved my souL 
My great wonder is, own I have shaken off the dust 
of the home town, will my desire for freedom find 
some expression worth while?" 

That was two years ago. My sandals have fol- 
lowed my gloves. "What will be the next bandage 
to go?" 

Eight years after I had won my freedom such a 
little thing as going barefoot meant such a lot of 
questioning, I was enjoying it immensely, but it 
was one more thing to separate me from the people. 
It was the old question, how far must I conform to 
the usage of the group, in order to throw my influ- 
ence on things worth while ? 

Is it really worth while to be true to one's own 
instincts, when you do something that upsets the 
equanimity of the herd? Is it more important to 
strengthen some desirable propaganda by refraining 
from offendit^ prejudices of the masses, than to 
be true to your own ideal? I feel that non-resist- 
ance, not in the sense of acceptance of evil, but in 
the attempt to return good for evil, to substitute 
for the outgrown ideal of conflict a world-wide, pon- 
tive ideal of good in which all would share, is the 
only right path for a nation to follow. Your willing- 
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ness to attest your faith in the truthfulness of your 
position by any sacrifice, even your death if neoea- 
sar>% appeals to your opponent and must ultimately 
convince him of the truth and sincerity of your po- 
sition. I believe in truth, "the almighty years of 
God are hers." Truth does not need violence or any 
evil actions, justified on the ground of expediency, 
to ensure her ultimate triumph. If the nations had 
stated that they were willing to deal justly with all 
nations, if they had attested that they were willing 
to lose their lives so that justice might prevail, they 
might have lost their lives and saved their souls. 

Non-resistance is only possible to men and women 
whose faith in this being a spiritual universe is 
strong. I have had a hard time to decide what 
my individual action should be, because I realize 
that there are few people who believe that the spir- 
itual forces in life are greater than the armies of the 
Germans. 

I have come to the place where I feel that no one 
can tell how the new social spirit may come. I be- 
lieve the pacifists have glimpsed the coming world 
ideal. It may be possible, however, that only 
through conflict and the welding together of the 
peoples would that world ideal of the fusion of 
rights emerge for the mass. It is the motive that 
cotmts, and all the people who are sincerely sacri- 
ficing for a broader democracy will gain from their 
sacrifice. It may be the privilege of the conscien- 
tious objectors to see clearly the end that the armies 
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have only glimpsed, that we shall make possible their 
final triumph. If there had been sufficient number 
of people in Britain with comprehension of the 
power of non-resistance, overcoming evil with good, 
we might have conquered Germany. Ideals must, 
in the end, win. I realized that the statesmen had 
not yet grasped an ideal that would make possible 
co-operation between all nations. I decided that, 
however far in the distance the ideal I stood for 
might be, I would be true to my own belief in the 
brotherhood of nations, the abolition of special priv- 
ileges for individuals and states and the fusion of 
rights between individuals and between countries. 
But for the people around me, the most heroic thing 
that they could do was to throw themselves disin- 
terestedly into the war. 

Going in bare feet discredited the principles for 
which I wanted to stand, and yet it increased my 
own sense of freedom and my own consciousness of 
unity with nature. Should I give up my joy in that 
simple act for the sake of increasing my little infll- 
ence in the community? 

My friend, Eleanor O'Brien, argued with me. 
She was much more radical in her thou^t than X, 
a clearer thinker, but she managed to conceal ber 
radicalism and just voice the opinion, or persuade to 
the action, that was a wee bit in advance, the peoi^e 
with whom she was in contact. She usually carried 
them a step further towards her goal. Sbe was a 
good diplomat. 
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I cannot do that. I am perfectly willing not to 
obtrude my ideas and to allow everyone equal lib- 
erty, but it is difficult for me to hide my opinion, es- 
pecially for a purpose. 

There are people in all stages of belief. There 
are the radicals who are so far in advance of their 
times that everything they stand for seems chimer- 
ical. Again, there are the progressives who see the 
next thing to be done to-day and the conservatives 
who hold fast to yesterday. With whom should I 
align myself? 

Finally, I decided to stand for the thing that was 
true for me. To everyone who questioned my anti- 
militarism, I said, "You may be doing the thing that 
is true to you. God bless you. It may be the next 
step for you to take. It is not for me, and I must 
stand for a different ideal, even if I stand alone. 

"You may be following the immediate duty, but 
the duty of to-morrow must be prepared for to-day. 
We shall have to do away with individual privilege, 
the seeking of every man his own good and all the 
selfishness it entails with its ultimate expression in 
world war. In refusing to be disturbed by the jeal- 
ousy of one nation for another, in having faith in 
the ultimate triumph of brotherhood, in trying to 
find some universal principle that will transform 
life, in everything I do, I am trying to keep before 
me the creation of a spirit within myself and hope 
that that spirit may spread. 

After the armies have proved the futility of force, 
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and Roosevdt, the superman with the big stick, has 
passed into oblivion, and after the liberals who are 
trying to build a bridge between the past ideal and 
the coining with their diplomacy aild armies, using 
both means to conquer each other, have done their 
woric, then we idealists will be heard, who 
from the very beginning of the war, yea, before it 
started, were urging that there was a new sense of 
life in the worid that would prove more potent than 
armies. If the present conflict grew out of the sel- 
fishness of individuab developing into imperial am- 
bitions, the new era will come from the recognition 
that "each for all, and all for each" is a higher aim. 
We have passed through our stage of acceptance of 
the right of the stronger to a time of conflict of 
rights, and we are comii^ to an age when we shall 
all believe in the fusion of rights, equality between 
individuals and internationalism among nations. 



CHAPTER XXIX 



fruttlands, 
July 2ist, 1916. 

Our cottages are filled with people who have come 
out to holiday, and for this year we must forego our 
dream of enticing anyone back to the land, or to 
share in any co-operative plan. We have had many 
candidates who came out for the week-ends and 
played at farming over Saturday, but by Monday 
they were quite convinced that they must stick to 
the dty because they could make more money there. 
Canadians have not yet tasted deeply enough of so- 
called civilization to make them long for country 
life. They are not yet sated with the exdtemertt 
and confusion of the city. External things are still 
their measuring stick for all life values, and they do 
not realize that freedom, beauty and creative work 
are more satisfying than possessions. 

To-night, as I walked by the lake, the moon was 
shining and the long reach of the waves carried me 
away from my surroundings. I was conscious tihat 
Marion was beside me. I seemed to commune with 
her. 

"As the years slip by, I commence to understand 
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you better, Marion. You were so much more widely 
read, more brilliant, cleverer, than I in every way. 
Your wisdom surpassed mine. I wonder if you re- 
alize now that our bond of union was that one man 
had given us the same ideal of him. Our common 
desire for truth, democraty, simplicity, freedom, 
beauty, united all three of us. 

"Did we not think that Norman might be another 
Edward Carpenter, a Tolstoy, a Christ — the free 
mart? 

*' 'Out of the jungle of custom and su[^>osed neces- 
sity, into a new and wonderful life, to new and won- 
derful knowledge, 

Surpassing words, surpassing all past experi- 
ence — the man, the meaning of it all. 

Uprears himself again.' 

"You were deeper than I. When Norman and 
you used to talk, I did not understand, I felt. My 
faith in you softly buried your seed thoughts until 
my soil was ready for their growth. 

You gained early a dim vision of the wonderful 
possibilities of the creative spirit in man but before 
it had come to full consciousness, you put tt aside 
for the sake of immediate gain; you married and 
threw yourself heart and mind and sou! into his 
work, that he should do it in the best way and 
tc^ether you should keep your idealism, your faith 
in the age to come. 

"You were the first to realize the futility of the 
work you did, and you quietly fell asleep. 
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"Norman has persevered. Because of his quiet- 
ness and lack of ostentation he has been able to fur- 
ther many a radical movement. He has been an 
opportunist, doing the next thing, but never losing 
his vision. I did not understand, I only felt that 
your experience must not be in vain. I could not 
accept work from Norman, when he might pve 
life. As of yore, we never talk, speech seems too 
commonplace, life too intense to find utterance in 
words, but he knows, and I know that he knows, 
that you and I both desire the same from him — to be 
the free man." 

JULY 26th, 191 7. 

How often can one be born again ? 

I was re-bom to-day. 

I entered the world this time as Pan, and I danced 
with all the gnomes and fairies, with all the spirits 
in the grass and the little imps in the winds and soft 
little wooing sprites in the rain-drops. I cared not 
what guise they wore, whether it were wind or rain 
or grass or tree or flower. I was one of them. My 
body was but the cloak that concealed my spirit, but 
my spirit was one with theirs. 

It rained, and a whisper came to me to go out 
and dance in the rain on the lawn hedged in by the 
tall pines. Once I was there, shut in by the trees, 
all alone with the rain and the clouds, I shook my 
clothes from me and forgot for one mad hour that 
I was human. I was simply one of nature's children. 
I danced with the wind. I bowed to the flowers. I 
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courtesied to the grass. They were all my partners. 
My body was like theirs, just part of nature. I was 
in a new world, a world of spirits of life, of pulsat- 
ing, exulting emotion. I stretched my arms and all 
the earth was mine. I stood erect and pulled the 
sky down. The sig^i^ trees, the driving rain, and 
the thunder played the orchestra for me, and the 
lightning was my illumination. 

I think I flew, that my feet left the ground as I 
pressed it with my tip-toes. I wanted to be a bird 
and career through space above the trees, to look 
down on this old sordid world. Oh, it was won- 
derful! I did not know that such joy was reserved 
for man or woman. To be one with nature, to be 
one with everything that was being refreshed by 
the rain. The big drops pelted me like warm ca- 
resses, the little drops soothed me. They were the 
quiet touch of the great big mother of us all. I 
left time and space and cities and peoples and forms 
and ceremonies and all restraints; they all fell from 
me with my clothes. 

I can live an uneventful year in the memory of 
that hour. I cannot measure its glories or sum its 
joys. For one hour, I lived! Life, glad, exultant, 
infinite, was mine for one short hour. 



JULY 3OTH, I917. 

The Fishers' little two-acre place is at the bide 
of this fruit farm. There are four children and tbey 
are the most wholesome, best-trained and most orig<- 
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inal children I know. Mrs. Fisher has simply the 
wholesome English woman's domestic instinct It 
is not any theory or any particular intelligence due 
to books or learning that guides her in directing 
those children. The other day Bob came over to 
the house. I was busy in the kitchen. 

"Why does the fire smoke?' 

I was busy and did not want to bother with him» 
so I said, most indifferently, "I do not know." 

"You ought to have a father like mine ; he would 
tell you." 

"Does your father know everything, Bob ?" 

"Why, of course, and he always tells me. It is 
too bad that you have not got a father like mine." 

He was very sincere and earnest about it. 

He was very much interested in our horses, and 
he used to come over every morning trying to per- 
suade Joseph to sell one to him. 

"How much can you give, Bob ?" Joseph asked. 

"I have eighty cents in my bank, and I will give 
it to you for Peter." 

"But Peter will need to be fed." 

"Well I will bring you every cent that father 
gives me." 

"Well Bob, I will tell you what I will do; I will 
take you out with the horse whenever I go for a 
drive," Joseph promised him. 

Yesterday I went over to ask Mrs. Fisher if Bob 
could come with me for a drive. 

"Well what do you think. Bob? This is Wednes- 
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day afternoon. You know father will be home, and 
it is his only afternoon home. Did you not promise 
to help him dig the drain ?'' asked his mother. 

"Yes," came very soberly from Bob. 

"Do you think you would like to disappoint 
father?" queried his mother, and then he turned 
manfully to me, "I am sorry ; I cannot go." 

"I am sure that you will be glad, Bob, that you 
kept your promise to father," was the commenda- 
tion of the mother. 

That was the wisest bit of child training that I 
had seen ; Bob had been strengthened in keeping his 
promise, when it cost him to do so; he had been 
loyal to his father, and he had made the decision 
himself. It seemed to me that should be the key- 
note of freedom in education, wise direction with 
emphasis on right choice, but freedom for the child 
to make it himself. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

FRUITLANDS, 
AUGUST 29TH, 191 7. 

Trying to woric this place on shares has not 
worked out very well. Joseph is young, well inten- 
tioned, but headstrong. I had no voice in the man- 
agement, as the bargain was between Mr. Bertram 
and Joseph, but I have acted as a constant go-be- 
tween. I am learning by experience the functions of 
law. People well-intentioned do not always under- 
stand agreements alike. It is necessary for each 
party to have a clear, definite statement, their under- 
standing should be as nearly alike as possible. There- 
fore, they should be stated in clear, succinct lan- 
guage. That is where the present law practice 
seems to have strayed as far away from the de- 
sired procedure as possible. Mr. Bertram has found 
an older man, and wants the house. 

A letter came from Jerry a few days ago. He 
wrote, "I recollect dimly a good old Lakeside Meth- 
ody spasm from you shortly after we parted with 
tears. And I seem to recollect starting an answer 
thereto, something about the mental honesty of 
somebody who impugned the moral honesty of any- 
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body who could eat. drmk, and be merry thoogli in 
debt, bat the rest slips from me, and beigb-bo — why 
not ? The worid would rmi as ill on what trada I 
would lay down for it as it would nm on yonn. 
There is no indication that the poor thing wiH have 
to run on either. Summer is here, and dtere is 
Scotch in the decanter, and beer in the ice cbest. and 
wine in the cellar, and cigarettes and cigars and 
pipes and boc^s. though the bills — several of tfaem 
are still unpaid, and though I walk in tine valley of 
the shadow of the Liberator, and though I read Nor- 
man the Happy, good and Walter the Lip-mann, my 
chief concern remains : How to get me a Ford that 
my lady may take the air? How to get me the time 
from bridge and books and music to write a litfle, 
if only letters? And how to decoy that social dyna- 
mite, yourself, within reach our loneliness? 

"Here be a nifty little place; here be companion- 
able folk of wealth, to shock to tfay heart's content; 
here be nifty little cottages, to be had for llie piping 
of a silly refrain; here be second-hand Fords of 
unimaginable ingenui^ and stubbornness; here are 
gfood roads to race over, the woods to explore, inters 
urban trips for the taking; moreover, here is a verf 
considerable leisure of thy friends, and it may be an 
inconsiderable job for thyself, where thou in&yst 
salve thy Methody conscience with the syrup of be- 
lief that thou earnest the excellent grub that would 
be dispensed to thee here. Here (altogether, and 
to make an end of it) is just such a paradisal spot 
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as I should not ask you to, lest you find nothing to 
grumble about, did I not know that the pearly gates 
themselves would not cure your divine discontent 

"My lingo is a little mixed, but we are both bltif- 
fing, and we are both called. (Many shall bluffy 
but few be called, but we shall be called.) For I 
know as well as your amiable self that, accordingly, 
you will discount my description of B — some ten 
per cent, but nevertheless, will conclude that it will 
be tolerable, containing us, and you will come ; and 
we shall get a cottage and a Ford: and have a 
scrumptious time until the least calloused of us can 
stand it no longer — and then a new deal. (I bet you 
deal next, too.) 

"Every paragraph ends with your coming even- 
tually. Why not now? The girl wants a machine, 
and T want an answer, so I pause to end this, but 
my muse goes on by wireless, conveying love and 
all sorts of disrespect and pleasant memories and 
keen anticipations." 

The letter was the hand beckoning me to Bos- 
ton to renew the pleasant experiences of living with 
Nancy, and Jerry thrown in. I am going tomor- 
row to hunt for a farm, whence they may commute 
daily to Boston. 

HEARTHSTONE, 
SEPTEMBER 20TH, I917. 

Could anyone guess the reason that Joseph gave 
for wanting to come to Hearthstone with me? 
"Oh, mother, if you die there, there will be no one 
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to put flowers on your grave." I chuckled over that 
But, after all, Joseph feels a son's re^tonsibility for 
me: He may talk about my grave, but it would 
worry him to have me live alone. I left htm to pack 
the furniture and bring the horses to Hearthstone. 
My German neighbor wrote me that the last seen 
of him at Fruitlands were his wild attempts at the 
station to keep Caruso, his dog whom he had taught 
to bark in an ascending scale, under one arm and 
his pet rooster under the other. 

HEARTHSTONE, 
OCTOBER tOTH. I9I7. 

Jim and I went for a drive in the auto to-day. I 
do not wonder that people mortgage their houses 
and face ending their days in the poor house, all 
for the sake of owning an auto. My ideal of bliss 
is to fly. Always when I am happiest in my dreams, 
r am gently flying through space, floating on airy 
nothing. Autoing is as near as I have ever come 
to realizing my dream. To skim aloi^ over the 
ground with so little apparent effort, so little con- 
sciousness of motion! Yes. I shall go hungry, if 
need be, but I shall auto whenever I can buy a gal- 
lon of gasoline. Last week I had a letter from 
friends, saying that they would be in Boston in the 
morning. I straightway sold a pair of hens so that 
I could auto in and bring them out. I may become 
a habituee of pawnshops, pawning my valuaUes in 
seasons of hard luck for the money for gasoline. 
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If I arrive in the poor house for my last day, I 
shall be glad that I arrived there in a flivver, and 
that I had Jim for my chauffeur. We looked a 
wild couple. He is handsome, and sits as straight 
as a god, and looks as if he had conquered the world. 
He wears an old white yachting shirt, not over dean^ 
and wears it as if it were a knightly robe. He has 
had an adventurous career. He was turned out of 
his home and sent adrift by his father. He landed 
at Yale, where he earned his way by playing poker, 
until the authorities likewise turned him out Then 
all the wealthy friends whom he had made there in- 
troduced him to their families, and the female mem- 
bers at once fell in love with him. But he would 
have none of them, because he did not think he 
could retain his freedom and be supported by a wife* 
So he turned his back on the wealthy homes of 
New York, and took refuge in Greenwich Village. 

He shared a seven-room flat with some brother 
artists as impecunious as himself. There was no 
way of heating the apartment except by stoves, of 
which they had none, and grates, for which they 
seldom had the fuel. A friend, one day, found him 
and his chum perched on a step-ladder. They main- 
tained it was warmer near the ceiling. However, 
he managed to fall in love with the wife of a fel- 
low artist, as poor as himself, but his ideal of the 
sacredness of the family made him flee New York. 
From New York, he went to New Jersey to try the 
Tolstoy an return to the soil that he might be really 
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fldf-sufficieiit and indcpendcm. He worked for six 
moatbs. Tben for six weeks be visited sooK fiiends 
of nnne who sent htm on to me with a note that 
"Jim was reactii^ against all ani&dal life of so- 
ciety, and was seeking simplicity in food, clothes, 
and living conditions. He was courting hardness 
and endoranoe." 

My friends had told him my feeling about shar- 
ing my possessions, and they had sent him, bo[HDg 
that I could make it possible for him to cam his liv^ 
iog. His idea was that he was to work for his 
board three days a week, and be free to paint the 
other four. He was quite indiSerem to what he 
received for the three days' work, so long as it paid 
his board. His only other need was for tobacco 
and, if necessary, he coukl renounce tiat. 

I hailed him with joy. Here at last was a young 
man who fdt the same need as I for out-door free 
life, who was suffocated by the crowd, the dirt, the 
noise, the ugliness of the dty, and all the secmd- 
liand tbou^t and amusement there. He wa nt e d 
^>ace and opportuni^ to live his own life. I was fuH 
«f hope that we might work ont some plan wherdiy 
we would make it possible for others of similar mind 
to live in the country, earn enough for simple needs 
and spend their leisure in work that was worth while 
to them. Jim is twenty-two, and I am fifty-two, 
thirty years difiFerence in our ages, but I am hopeful 
that the life that I crave and have never known how 
to gain for myself he, younger, stronger, more en- 
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thusiastic, and full of the idealism of youth, will 
work out 

He has been here three weeks, and I am be- 
ginning to understand the temperamental difficulties 
of an artist. The conflict is between his firm belief 
in f ollowii^ feeling and the effort at the same time 
to hold himself down to such r^^ular work as is 
essential to earning his quota of the housdiold ex- 



He and Joseph do not agree. They are jealous 
of each other. If I smile on one, the other frowns ; 
and when I smile on the other, the first one scowls. 
It amuses me to see them so jealous. I, who never 
had admirers as a girl, to have two young boys 
fighting each other for my smile. The irony of life ! 

It is great fun testing one's theories. I, with all 
my theories of simplicity in dress and my desire to 
ascribe half the ills of the feminine world to the 
tyranny of clothes, find it somewhat trying to drive 
through the streets with hatless Jim in his soiled 
white shirt. I wonder what the people say. Free- 
dom is a very scary thing. To be well-dressed in 
conventional clothes, or, at least, so that I am not 
remarkable, to be not noticeable for any idiosyn- 
crasy, was the keynote of my early training. Here 
am I. wincing every time I have to put my theory 
of freedom of dress to the test. 



OCTOBER 29TH, 191 7. 
How far is non-resistance possible? How far is 
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it wise? It is very easy for me to practise it, but 
I am never sure that it does not hurt Joseph. When 
he is impertinent to me, I feel that he does not hurt 
my dignity. I cannot get angry with him; that is 
not my temperament. Jim was very indignant with 
Joseph to-day, indeed he will not speak to him, be- 
cause he resents so strongly his rudeness to me. I 
tried to explain to Jim that Joseph had not known 
any women except those of the peasant type, who 
were accustomed to being dominated by the moi, 
who would feel that their men did not like them if 
they did not boss them. I can get rid of Joseph at 
any time, I can send him adrift. I do not get an- 
gry. I do not resent his conduct, violently, I lit- 
erally fulfil] the scriptural injunction of turning my 
ether cheek, but my very meekness enrages him, 
and his temper grows as he fails to stir me up. Full 
of sorrow, I watch him. I cannot resent his anger 
any more than I could resent the senile talk of a 
drunkard. His temper is to me a sort of disease. 
I am not sure that I am not as weak in my lade of 
temper as he is in his excess. 

I tried to explain to Jim that all peasant women 
have to endure much more from their men folks 
than I from Joseph. Here am I, independent of 
him economically, mentally, spiritually. If I can- 
not conquer him by gentleness, the whole theory of 
non-resistance breaks down. If it breaks down with 
Joseph, where I have every advantage, then it would 
break down with Germany. It would break down 
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between nations. I must try every plan my ingenu- 
ity can suggest to arouse his better self. 

NOVEMBER 20TH, 1917. 

I have sent him away to-day. I have given up 
the fight Gentleness, kindness have failed, and I 
have sent him out into the world. If one only had 
vision I I am sure that I cotdd do right, no matter 
how hard it was, if I could see what was right to 
do. I am glad that I am relieved of the never-end- 
ing problem of how to deal with Joseph. It is rest- 
ful, having no conscience to consult, but just living 
without thought. I am not at all sure that try- 
ing to be a Christian is not just being a weakling, 
that continuous gentleness is not mere lack of vir- 
ility. If I were stronger, I should probably think 
more vigorously and act accordingly. 

NOVEMBER 25TH, I917. 

After being away a week, Joseph came back to- 
. night thoroughly penitent. '^Mother, I am not all 
bad. You are sixty-five per cent good, but you have 
some bad in you, too. Will you not believe that I 
have some good ? I am sixty-five per cent bad, but 
there is thirty-five per cent good in me. Will you 
not let me stay with you until I am sixty-five per 
cent good ?" 

Who could resist that? He is such a dear boy 
when he is good. If there were only some way of 
overcoming his egotism and self-will, I feel that 
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there would be a great future for the boy. My one 
hope is that he will learn from his failures. Even- 
tually that he will realize that his temper is due to 
nervousness, and that he must take precautions to 
gain control of his nerves by building up his nervous 
system. There is always the question in my mind, 
whether he will gain poise and self-control when he 
has gained his right work and place in life. My lit- 
tle knowledge of psychology makes me think that 
some of his temper and self-will may be due to un- 
fulfilled and, in his case, unknown desires. 

Rachel, after her years of struggle, is at last suc- 
ceeding. Her few months at school, of which she 
made such good use, fitted her for a better position. 
She has always aspired to go on the moving picture 
stage, and now a manager has promised her an op- 
portunity. I hate moving pictures. They are an 
abomination to me, but she must be free to take 
the chance she desires. She is one more of my fos- 
ter children to succeed. What use will she make of 
her success? 

DECEMBER I7TH. I9I7. 

Once more, my ideals of freedom are being rudely 
shattered. My two friends, Nancy and Jerry, who 
is a poet, have been with me six weeks. The war 
has destroyed their business. They are inordinately 
and passionately fond of bridge. They would play 
all day and all night. In fact, they start at two 
o'clock in the afternoon and, stopping only for din- 
ner, play until two in the morning. Some time, be- 
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tween then and daybreak, the poet gets up and 
writes a couple of lines of verses and diinks he has 
done a good day's work. Jim has caught the bridge 
fever, and has given up all his work, and is running 
rapidly behind with his board. While I might be 
willing to help him if he were sacrificing for some 
ideal or principle, if he were trying to find his way 
to some simple mode of life that wotdd increase the 
possibility of having things worth while in this 
world of false values, I do not feel it is essential for 
me to feed him and give him shelter that he may 
spend his days and nights playing bridge. He is 
leaving on Monday, owing me six weeks' board. 

This question of sharing one's earthly goods 
grows more and more perplexing. Here am I, will- 
ing to share all I possess with people of like mind. 
I am not willing to share with people in order to 
give them opportunities to spend on things I can- 
not afford. It is the old problem. Every society of 
which I have ever heard, which has been organized to 
help people, has been victimized by some who were 
unworthy. I had a friend, who was a member of a 
Tolstoyan colony in England, and who believed 
most thoroughly that she had no right to goods that 
some one else needed more than she. The trouble 
was, that there wefe plenty of people to join the 
community, who had overwhelming needs, but 
lacked energy to supply their own. If we all started 
equal, and there were no unequal distribution of 
wealth, it might be easier for us to let the peoplf 
who want things struggle for them. 
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I wish to enjoy my own possessions without any 
qualms. I would be quite willing to abide my 
choice, to do without something that other people 
have in order to have things I desire, if other people 
could have a choice likewise and have what they de- 
sire on the same terms. Equality of income would 
be a wonderful relief to my conscience. 

DECEMBER 29TH, I917. 

My Christmas house party was a great joy to me, 
for if I have not solved the problem of equality of 
goods, I have at least an international house. On 
December 25th, 191 7, while the war was raging in 
Europe and the enemies were reviling one another, 
around my table sat a Polish count, whose brother 
was mayor of one of the Polish cities under German 
jurisdiction; a Belgian refugee; an Englishman, an 
ardent supporter of the Allies ; two Americans, who 
sympathized with Germany : a Russian Jewess from 
Kiev ; and myself, a Canadian and a strenuous paci- 
fist. The Belgian refugee wanted the Germans 
crushed, but the rest of us wanted a peace without 
victory. I think there were few celebrations of the 
season of peace and good will where it was so ade- 
quately recognized. Soon I shall have all nation- 
alities gathered on my stairway, and realize, through 
friendly relationships, "that God has made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth." 
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LAKESIDE. 

MARCH I5TH, I918. 

Jerry accq>ted a position in the West, and Nancy 
followed him, hoping to find a position near him. 
Joseph went to the Agricultural Collie at Amherst 
for the short session. I did not want to stay alone 
in the house during the cold weather, so came home. 
One day I met an elderly woman, shabbily clad, 
whose face was familiar, although I could not recall 
any circimistances connected with her. I bowed to 
her pleasantly as I passed her. After I had gone a 
block, I heard some one calling my name, and turned 
to find her hurrying towards me, calling as she ran. 
I turned and retraced my steps and waved my hand 
to her. When she came up to me, she clasped her 
two hands together and shook them so enthusias- 
tically, saying breathlessly, "It is you; it is you; I 
had to come back to make sure, and to see you 
smile." 

I asked her a few indefinite questions, for I could 
not place her, then shook hands with her and turned 
away, saddened by the meagre life that had treas- 
ured a casual smile ten years. 

LAKESIDE, 

MARCH 22 ND, I918. 

A letter came 'from Norman to-day. He has been 
called to Washington to advise the State Depart- 
ment on International Law. I am as happy as I 
can be, and almost ready to say that I have been 
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wrong, and h« has been right He has gone on 
quietly gaining his knowledge of International Law. 
avoiding being mixed up with radical groups, often 
because of his prestige and his known good judg^ 
ment able to help the radical cause more than if he 
had been openly identified with it. Now he will be 
in a position where he can stand for justice in the 
coming peace terms, and do a work of world-wide 
significance. 

I wrote him at once, begging forgiveness for n^ 
pertinacity in demanding tiiat he should forsake the 
old paths and come out as a rd>d against all the inr 
ditions and customs of to-day. I have been sure 
that only a new spirit, a new social ideal, could ever 
bring us world peace, and that there must be pion- 
eers who would be content to live the truths they 
believed, even if the living brought them oppro- 
brium and misunderstanding, so that they were de- 
nied the chance to work for the new civilization we 
desire. 

Norman chose to combine work and theories, he 
would say, and events seem to have justified him. I 
still cling to my faith that the new social order must 
come from people living the truths they profess to 
believe, from the spirit within man, clinging to an 
Ideal and ignoring all motives of expediency. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

HEARTHSTONE, 
AUGUST 2IST, I918. 

My neighbor is a large-hearted Irish woman, al- 
though I doubt if she ever saw Ireland, with a heart 
large enough to embrace everyone who comes within 
her reach. The charitable societies in the city who 
feel that they are doing a meritorious work in find- 
ing homes in the country at a very low price for 
little street gamins struck a bonanza when they 
foimd Mrs. Kelly. She has nine children of her 
own, six of them married. She works on the farm 
all summer, and in winter she goes into a factory. 
She manages her house and family, keeps her eye 
on her children's households, does her own sewing; 
if a neighbor is ill, she is the first one there with a 
loaf of bread or a pie for the good man's supper. 
She is general medical adviser for the community. 
She seems to be able to do about three times as much 
as any one else, and does it easily and cheer- 
fully. She is a big sister and big brother all rolled 
into one, and something added. She never stops to 
think of herself nor her good deeds, she has no self- 
consciousness. 

319 
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Seventeen children arrived at the farm one early 
summer. Yhere was Jimmie, whose two atmtt 
wrote to ten Mrs. Kelly, "Please be good to Jimmie; 
his mother's dead, and we're sixty. If s hard for us 
to get enough work to buy food for the three of 
us, but we can't part witfi Jimmie. Don't let him 
make hisself side by eating too much. He's only 
had bread and water all winter, and might be 
tempted to ate more than is good for him." 

Mrs. Kelly let him eat and vomit, and do it again 
the next meal, and the next, and the next, until Jim- 
mie grew accustomed to having a f uQ stomach and 
put on flesh. 

There was also Tommie, whose father and 
mother drank, and who arrived holding his pants 
back and front, because it was safer than leaving 
them to the gaze of the puWic. Mrs. Kelly soon 
rushed him into bed and stitched the pants up on 
the machine, and the diild forgot that he had trou- 
sers on. 

Many a story I heard of the "country-wedc chil- 
dren." The first tiling when breakfast was over, 
it was. "Mrs. Kelly, please come and play !" 

"Mrs. Kelly, we will wipe the dishes, if you will 
come out !" 

"Mrs. Kdly, we will dig the potatoes, if you will 
go to the woods with us." 

With one voice they proclaimed their willingness 
to do all the work for Mrs. Kelly, if she would only 
come out with them. Once, when the day came tor 
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them to go back, they clung to her, begging her to 
keep them just one day more ; but the time had come 
and they had to return. Another seventeen were 
coming to take their places. The next night Mrs. 
Kelly was watching for her girl and boy, whom she 
had sent to the mill with the old horse and wagon. 
Every once in a while, as she got supper, she would 
go to the door to look out to see if they were coming. 
Finally she spied the wagon coming over the hiU, 
and in it were four children. There were Effie and 
Charles, but who were the other two ? 

She ran back, put two more places on the table, 
cut a few more slices of bread, and came back to 
the door to watch who it could be. 

"Why, my sakes alive!" she exclaimed at last, 
"if it isn't Tommie and Jimmie !" 

Such waving of hats and shouting when the boys 
caught sight of Mrs. Kelly ! Bedlam let loose I 

"Why, boys, where did you come from?" she 
screamed. "Sure as the devil, it is Tommie and 
Jimmie, I sent back yesterday." 

"We camel We said we would! We're here! 
We left Boston this morning, and we walked all the 
way to Walpole!" they shouted back to her. "We 
were boutyd to come !" 

Such excitement! 

"But do your mothers know ?" Mrs. Kelly asked, 
as soon as the hugging and hand-shaking had sub- 
sided. 

"Oh, they won't care." 
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"But if you did not tell your mothers, you must 
go back," 

Their faces fell in dismay and tears were very 
near the surface, when their attention was attracted 
by a carriage. The boys had stopped at a house in 
Walpole to ask for something to eat, and a lady 
had answered their knock at her door. She had 
heard all about the country week at Mrs. Kelly's, 
and how the boys had walked the twenty miles to 
get back. She was so restless after they left that 
she- had her horse harnessed and had followed, to 
see farmer Mustard pick them up and carry them 
to the otd mill, but she could not turn back. Before 
she reached there, EfBe and Charles had them in the 
wagon. She was not content, even when she saw 
their long tramp was ended. She drove on, arriv- 
ing at Mrs. Kelly's to hear her tell them they must 
go back, and see their disappointed faces. 

"Oh, Mrs. Kelly, if they wanted to come so badly 
that they walked twenty miles to get here, we can- 
not send them back! If you will go into Boston 
and see their mothers and gain their consent, I will 
pay your fare and that of the boys into the city, and 
I will pay their board." 

The somersaults the boys turned, although not 
the conventional method of thanks, were quite satis- 
fying to the interested lady. 

Next morning, Mrs. Kelly went to the city with 
her two runaway boys. At Tommie's house, she 
found the mother and father both lying on the floor 
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drunk. It was the typical drunkard's home, no fur- 
niture, no food, and hungry children crying. Of 
course, the first thing she did was to feed the chil- 
dren. She did not think that they would miss Tom- 
mie, so she did not wait for the parents to sober up 
to gain their consent. When she told the lady about 
the home, she said, "Oh, Mrs. Kelly, if you will 
keep Tommie, I will pay his board !" 

Mrs. Kelly's big heart at once adopted him. She 
clothed him herself, and worked hard to pve him 
his chance with her own boys. The lady contrib- 
uted only a very modest sum, not nearly enough to 
pay his cost in the lavish establishment of Mrs. 
KeUy. 

He stayed for three years, tmtil he was able to 
earn his own living and, like the proverbial story, he 
became a successful man. 

He is only one of the many fresh-air children 
that Mrs. Kelly has fed and mothered and started 
on the road to being good men, and her heart is 
still as large and unseared by life's hardships as of 
yore. The first Sunday that I was at Hearthstone 
was the first time she and her husband remembered 
sitting down to their Simday dinner without a stran- 
ger to share it. 

Many a dainty has Mrs. Kelly brought me during 
the year. She managed my farm for me, looked 
after my cow, and generally mothered me and pulled 
me through the summer. What would I have done 
without Mrs. Kelly? 
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She is sixty, and has not a cent laid up for a rainjr 
day, but her spirit is undaunted. "Why should I 
worry about to-morrow, it is enough if I do what 
needs to be done to-day. How could I be happy 
myself, if some else were in trouble, and I had not 
done my bit to help him?" she asked innocently. 

AUGUST 25TH, 1918. 
Mrs. Kelly brought her mother in to meet me to- 
day. She is eighty years of age, but full of energy 
and enthusiasm as any young girl She is the other 
side of the modem story. She married youi^, 
against the wishes of her family, and discovered, as 
so often the young and wilful do, that her people 
had been right in their discernment of the hardships 
that she must endure. Her husband was a very 
hard worker, thrifty, devoted to her, and a good 
father to his children, but he was poor. He worked 
in the lumber camps for a dollar a day, and thqr 
carefully saved his scant earnings to make payments 
on the farm. She found that poverty had all the 
drawbacks her parents foretold, but she also 
found a joy in overcoming it that compensated. 
When she realized the hardships that she would have 
to endure she determined to make the best of them. 
"I had made my own bed, and I knew I must lie 
in it, and I was confident that I could add some 
feathers to it." She said this with so much spirit 
that I could imagine the grit with which she had 
conquered her early difficulties. 
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"Were you unhappy when you realized the hard 
work ahead of you ?" I asked. 

"I was determined that no one should hear ipe 
complain. I had to look after the farm when my 
husband was away. We kept cows and sheep, and 
I had the bread to make, the butter to chum, the 
wool to spin and weave. After working all day in 
the fields, I would come in at night and spin and 
weave my wool. I used to weave a hundred yards 
every winter. There was very little I could not do. 
I dug potatoes, pitched hay, loaded wood, made 
maple sugar." 

"Did you never want to be relieved of your bar- 
gain?" I asked. 

"No, I had promised to take him for better, for 
worse, so I knew that I must keep my word. Soon 
there were two children, and then I had to stand by 
and help for their sake. I had to do sewing for 
the neighbors for fifteen miles round to earn the 
money for necessaries. My husband went twice a 
year to the store for our stock of tea, flour, molasses 
and the few other groceries we bought; everything 
else we made on the farm." 

"Do you think it was worth while to endure so 
much hardship and work so hard?" I asked, with 
intense interest. 

"Certainly," she said emphatically. "I had eleven 
children and I raised them all to manhood and 
womanhood, and never paid ten dollars for a doc* 
tor's bill. I nursed them through all their diseases 
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and raised them to be good citizens. I am not 
ashamed of one of them." She said it with such a 
feeling of pride in something accomph'shed that I 
felt like applauding her, for she had accomplished 
her task under difficulties which I believed teid but 
added to her zest. 

"How did you do it all?" I asked, because she 
seemed such a frail little woman to have done such 
strenuous work. 

"I was ambitious," was her simple answer. 
"When my children had di(*itheria, their father was 
in the lumber camp; no one would come near us, 
and I was left alone. A neighbor brought some 
beef and placed it on a stone in the yard, so I could 
get it when he was gone. He was afraid to come 
nearer the house. When his children fell ill, I 
nursed them all. I used to attend all the confinement 
cases. I was doctor and nurse too. I ushered more 
than seventy-five babies into the world, and I at- 
tended the dying and prepared them for the grave." 

"Why, how could you do it when you had so 
much to do for your own family ?" 

"Why, I did it because it needed to be done. I 
had to love my neighbor and help him when he was 
in trouble, if this was to be any kind of a world for 
me and my children to live in." 

Now, at eighty years of age, she is enjoying the 
evening of her life. Her courage is still unabated, 
and her zest in living is keen. She is the life and 
spirit of a Bible Oass of forty-five women, visits 
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the sick and aged in her church, and is the unpaid 
pastor's assistant Before there were institutions 
and hospitals and district nurses, she was express- 
ing the spirit of helpfulness to her community. She 
was Good Will. So much that we have shoved off 
our shoulders on to paid workers she had done from 
sheer fellow-feeling, and I would rather trust my- 
sdf in her or Mrs. Kelly's hands than any paid spe- 
cialist with a staff of highly trained nurses. It is 
not scientific, but I confess I think I would discount 
the danger of germs if I could have either Mrs. 
Kelly or her mother look after me if I were ill. I 
shall commence to believe that Christian Science and 
New Thought have a real basis in human experi- 
ence, that good will, tmconscious of itself, is more 
potent than drugs. 

There was no lack of interest in life for the old 
lady. There never had been any lack. Every mem- 
ber of her community was her friend, whom she 
had succored in times of need, and everyone within 
a radius of fifteen miles had felt her kindliness. 
"Why, everyone was the same; we all shared and 
gathered alike," she explained to me ; but somdiow, 
I felt that she had been a Christ in her community. 
Every ^ge has its own Christs, the few who recog- 
nize that living and loving are more important than 
having, and it is better to give than to receive. 

Every time I realize that there are no differences 
in the aspirations of varied groups, that each creed 
has its own advocates in every circle, I am jostled 
into another step upward. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

MAY 28th, I919. 

A friend brought me an armful of old clothes she 
had found in her attic. To-day, I have run up a 
seam, darned a hole, stitched a patch or sewed on 
a missing button, trying to make the garments 
worth sending to the destitute children of Europe. 
The time since you, dear mother, left us, thirteen 
years ago to-day, has vanished. I was not here in 
my own house, but back in the old home. My sew- 
ing machine stood just outside the square alcove 
window where your large, leather, platform rocker 
used to stand, and you were sitting there with your 
workbasket on the low bench beside you, and a rdl 
of small garments which your persevering fingers 
had fashioned. In the opposite chair in the alcove 
sat the constant procession of your daily callers. 
Your boys came and went, with their morning stor- 
ies of success or failure, their hopes and ambitions. 
Their wives and their children made their daily 
calls. The minister, the Sunday school teachers, 
and the workers in the various church activities all 
occupied the guest chair in turn — each with his or 
her problem. Outside were the people who had 
come a block out of their way to pass your window, 
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and who looked eagerly for your smile and cheery 
wave of the hand. How often have I come back 
from some errand down street to find you lying ex- 
hausted and in pain on the divan, but bravely ask- 
ing me, "What news?" 

I would reply, quite sincerely, "I did not hear 
anything," and then you would tell me many items 
of human interest which had been poured into your 
ears by your various callers. I would recall that I 
had heard many of them before, and forgotten them, 
but to you they were full of interest and personal 
significance. You could truly say, "Nothing hu- 
man is indifferent to me !" 

As some of the garments which I had carefully 
mended to-day opened up visions of need of the lit- 
tle children in Europe, I wished for your purse, 
that always lay in your basket, ready for all de- 
mands upon it, kept filled by your sons, who said, 
"Our wives have all their desires fulfilled. We 
want our mother to be able to gratify hers. If 
giving is her greatest pleasure, then her purse shall 
never be empty." Their gift brought double joy. 
You were so happy in their thought for you, and 
you rejoiced in all the avenues of helpfulness it 
opened up to you. The struggling school boy need- 
ing books, the country minister desiring a magazine 
subscription, the Bible women in Japan, and your 
sick neighbor shared the gift with the various char- 
itable and church societies. 

As I sat and stitched, my friends of the past thir- 
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teen years came and took their places near n^ 
mother, and poured out their hearts to her. She 
was big enough to listen to them all, but they did 
not strike quite the same note to her. They were 
more apologetic for their failures, less sure that 
they had been blameless. I tried to imagine how her 
sympathy, her consciousness of a universal Father, 
her belief in the imperatives of right and duty, 
would have met their problems. Would they have 
been saved from some of their wanderings? 

Her son, in whose home her chair rightly sits, 
because he has inherited the largest portion of her 
spirit of unselfish, quiet service, came to tell her that 
at fifty-six he was going to risk sacrificing his fu- 
ture and join the am^, because he believed his spe- 
cialized knowledge could be of service. Her God 
was the universal Father, including the Germans as 
well as the Allies in His care. She told her boy not 
to foi^et that this great calamity has come upon us 
because of our sins — "that we have forgotten God, 
and turned every man to his own way," and out of 
the maelstrom of opposing, selfish desires has come 
the world war. She sent him on his way with her 
blessing, reminding him that while we were expi- 
ating the sins of the world no peace but a just peace 
would ever be lasting. Her grandsons and grand- 
daughters, who went also to "do their bit in France," 
she warned that we must create the world, that God 
desires. His laws are inherent in the world, and as 
we obey them we shall succeed in having a world 
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in which justice and good will are supreme. She 
was big enough to send them forth with her bless- 
ing to take their part in the struggle with all its hor- 
rors, and yet big enough also to give her blessing 
to the daughter who stayed at home to fight for free 
speech, truth about our enemies and a peace that 
would mean justice to all peoples, irrespective of 
their past sins. 

I told my relatives who supported the war, "You 
are denying the faith in the teachings and spirit of 
Christ that you have professed to believe, but per- 
haps this may be your 'fall,' and after you have 
eaten of the 'tree of knowledge' you may know good 
and evil." 

They asked me in shocked surprise, "Are you 
not a patriot ?" 

And I laughingly replied, "No, I am something 
much more rare; I am a Christian." 

They did not like me! 

The tenants of a city staircase, my Italians, the 
friends I made in the various strikes, whose names 
I have forgotten, who were but "ships that passed 
in the night," to whom I signalled a message of 
good will, to-day in mother's room you sat in her 
guest chair and I told you that I had simply passed 
her message on to you. 

Garden City is gaining in size, but also in con- 
ventionality. The fact is appearing there that when 
men put their faith in any order, any form of so- 
ciety as an end in itself, rather than as a temporary 
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expression of continually expanding life, they de- 
feat their own longing. The desire for the growth 
of the Garden City, for the enlargement of the tan- 
gible thing, has led the officials to offer inducements 
to many people who came for the advantages of the 
place and were not in sympathy with the spirit of 
the first comers. Some of the early residents felt 
that the war upset all the theories on which they 
had founded their faith and supported the govern- 
ment in its militaristic activities. There were oth- 
ers who were true to their faith that you cannot 
conquer evil through violence, that the kingdom of 
peace and good will must come throi^h a change in 
men's spirits and motives, be a spiritual re-birth and 
not a political oi^nization. They suffered all the 
penalties inflicted on the conscientious objectors. 
There are still many individuals in the Garden City 
who cling to their belief that we need neighborliness 
and service in our daily lives, not limited or ade- 
quately expressed through any medium less versa- 
tile than life itself. 

Mabel and Arthur have held their faith in love 
being the great creative force in the world. Arthur 
has spent most of the time of the war in prison as 
a conscientious objector, and Mabel has done any 
work she could find ; but she has always had a crust 
to share with some other person who was perse- 
cuted for faith's sake. Mother would not have un- 
derstood their absence of a legal marriage, btit she 
would have been quite sure that "the blood of the 
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martyrs is the seed of the church," and that, after 
all the horrors of war are over, the seed of the peo- 
ple who have been true to their vision will bear its 
harvest in peace times. 

Mother would rejoice that Mary Stone has 
achieved success in her business. Her step-children 
have brought her honors from their university, and 
she has taken her place in the activities of the West- 
em City, happy in the respect of her community. 

Jim is now flying in France, and seems to bear a 
charmed life. He fell three thousand feet from his 
aeroplane and escaped unhurt Will he return to 
work out his ideals of simpler and more beautiful 
living? 

Jerry and Nancy are so busy that they have for- 
gotten how to play cards. Jerry is steadily forging 
ahead as a leader of liberal thought and Nancy is 
turning the conservative benevolent welfare work 
of a factory into progressive democratic control by 
the employees. 

Norman is back from Paris thoroughly disgusted 
with the futility of his work in the Department of 
State. The Peace Conference stands to him for all 
the things which we professed to hate in Germany 
and have incorporated in our own and our Allies' 
national lives. He is planning to attempt some new 
phase or reform of existing institutions, hoping that 
he will be able to assist in the reaction that is sure 
to follow the present stupid attitude of the world. 
He does not see that we have had unnumbered re- 
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actions and changes of external forms and they 
have been fruitless because they were always aim- 
ing at correcting abuses rather than creating a new 
spirit. I cannot believe that we shall always be 
ignorant victims, swinging on a pendulum from one 
extreme to another. I have faith that we shall dis- 
cover the cause of life and growth. 

Would mother have succeeded in instilling in 
Joy Bruce missionary zeal and faith in duty, so 
that she would have gone back to work with her 
people, abandoning her own individual ambition 
and saved herself the nervous breakdown? Was 
the nervous breakdown too big a price to pay for 
the struggle that intensified her vision of the need 
for beauty in her own and her race's life? 

Would she have inspired the young woman on 
the steamer with courage to make a real home for 
the father of her child, and the faith "that the best 
pleasures come in the wake of duty done" ? I am 
afraid all my influence tended to make her true to 
herself rather than loyal to a relation that had no 
virility in it. 

Rachel is back in the labor world after her short 
sally into the struggle for personal success. She has 
come back to identify herself with the working peo- 
ple, and to rise with them. Would she have avoided 
her brief foi^tting of her ideal if she could have 
talked to mother? Are there mistakes for sincere 
people? If one chooses to be true, is she not held to 
purpose despite apparent wanderings? 
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Joseph is on a farm in Massachusetts, working 
hard and studying in every spare minute. Every 
time I see him I rejoice in the way he is developing. 
He has gained control over himself and is forging 
ahead to work out his ideal of brotherhood. He 
will always be the vindication of my faith in non- 
resistance. Would mother have directed him so 
wisely that his self-will would have been subdued by 
the ideal of a God of Righteousness, whose laws far 
transcend individual finite thought. Would he have 
been saved the suffering that has come from the con- 
flict of his individual desires with the sublime ideals 
of his race, but have lost the glow of growth, stag- 
nating in a belated faith ? Once when I was renx>n- 
strating with him, he said to me, "You always say 
that you attract your own good or ill, so you are 
responsible for my badness to you." It was not 
polite, but it silenced me. Was my own restless 
spirit responsible for all the groping people, search- 
ing for some dimly discerned good, who sought me 
with their stories ? Would they have told different 
stories to my mother, and would she have sent them 
away silenced, quieted by her faith in universal 
righteousness ? 

Mother would have made her appeal to an ideal 
authority whom she called God. I made my appeal 
to the ideal in every man which I do not name "the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world." Her faith was in a Supreme Being, who 
existed perfect, complete ; mine, in a life force pres- 
ent in every man, which must grow and develop. 
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Step by step my faith in laws, institutions, cus- 
toms, enforced on me by some external authority, 
whether of church, state, or Mrs. Grundy, had to 
be destroyed, to be replaced by faith in the life 
within me. Through my contact with others I had 
to learn that in them as in myself was the craving 
for freedom to express the love, the life, within 
them. Alike we have traversed arid roads of selfish 
individualism, self-will, egxitism, that we might rid 
ourselves of the garments that choked the life within 
us. From experience we had to learn that there 
are eternal verities deeper than our caprices and 
that the real satisfactions in life come from making 
universal ends pur own. Having discarded the ex- 
ternals, the idols men have made of God. the sanc- 
tions of custom, the valuations of the mob, we have 
gained a new and larger comprehension of the unity 
of the universe, the life whose eternal laws are truth 
and love. We march towards the new day when 
faith in love as a vital force in all human relations 
shall make men free. To him who loves, "the 
golden age is ever at the door." 



POSTSCRIPT 



HEARTHSTONE, 
JUNE lOTH, I919. 

I wrote Norman last week to ask him if I might 
dedicate my books to him, and he replied, '^As for 
the dedication you propose, I would not wish to 
limit in any way the expression of your feeling, 
though I cannot imagine how I have contributed in 
the least to your accomplishments, unless it has 
been as a hard taskmaster — ^though not an unsympa- 
thetic one, in spite of appearance to the contrary — 
who insists on your finding yourself in the only way 
one can find oneself — ^alone and unaided." 

Why did that innocent paragraph arouse me? I 
sat down and wrote with haste and passion, ''Do 
you remember the first night, eighteen years ago, 
that I met you, when I had two of my nieces in 
Buffalo, and your wife invited us to dinner ? When 
we left your house the moon was shining, earth 
was illuminated. I crossed the park that night sim- 
ply flying on space. It was the greatest event of my 
life. I had met a god, and although I have had to 
recognize the clay feet, I have always kept my faith 
that some day those clay feet were going to be burst 
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by the life within you growing. You have never 
wanted me to be dependent on you and, in the sense 
of any dependence that would in any way bind or 
fetter us, I have not been. 

"The greatest gift that any one can give to an- 
other, you gave to me through no volition on yoiu" 
part. I have tried many times to make you under- 
stand the depth, the intensity of my feeling for you, 
whose great good for me was not your response or 
lack of response, but that you had discovered to me 
something deeper within myself, deeper than any- 
thing I could have had without this experience. 

"Of course, I have suffered, but suffering is a 
small price to pay for the vision of the reality of 
life and love, the reality that there is something in 
me deeper than tradition or expediency or posses- 
sion. Do you not realize that in the most funda- 
mental way I am quite content to live my own life 
and satisfied to have you live yours? If there were 
any way in which I could make it possible that you 
should have the strong feeling for another that 
would give you faith in your own soul, that would 
turn you from expediency and all the various catch 
phrases with which we deceive ourselves, I would 
rejoice — no matter what the cost to me — to have 
that someone give you what I fain would, but could 
not I believed in the life within you, I do believe 
in the life in you ;I think it is a small matter who 
tears the bandages from your eyes, but I am sure 
that it win be done through feeling, not through 
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reason. When your eyes are unsealed, you will 
know that only truth gives freedom >and the joy of 
freedom never grows stale. Every day is a fresh 
creation, needing almost a superman to endure its 
glory. 

"Life seems a blind alley. You give to me un- 
willingly, reluctantly, and I, with all the intensity 
of desire of which I am capable, am powerless to 
give to you. 

"I wish I could help you to tmderstand that love 
is the basis of creation, love that is the surrender 
of ourselves to some life force deeper than our in- 
dividual wisdom, that carries us out into the wide 
ocean of humanity. You cannot create alone, I 
cannot. We have each to find the love that is life, 
and through living and loving, the faith that in ev- 
ery man is the same desire for freedom, for beauty, 
for truth, for love. We shall change the world 
when we change our attitude to the world. Our 
outworn institutions will drop away when we 
neglect them and put our trust in the ever-growing 
life in people. Another spiritual renaissance will 
bring back the joy and splendor of living. 

"You cannot comprehend that nothing you do 
or leave undone affects my feeling for you. That 
is not you, it is I, the I that you have discovered to 
myself, the I that makes life worth living to me, 
and for which I can make you no return. Very 
well I am still I, always loving you." 
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